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T has been said that every 
town has its own mood, and 
visitors of an average emo- 
tional temperament are 
bound to fall in with it. 

Some towns simply bore us, some are 
forgotten as soon as we leave them ; in 


some we become romantic, or dream of 


an old epoch over its fantastic remains ; 
some are remembrances only of beauty, 
some of joy. Each has its mood, and 
wash dak or seulewe. or happy in a 
blind obedience to its command. 

About the mood of Paris there can 
be no question. It is all life and gaiety. 


Paris has its slums, but who thinks of 


them? Paris has its sights of misery 
and poverty, but who remembers them ? 
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No; the mood of Paris is a joyful one. 
We smile, we laugh, we sing. It is Ja 
joie de vivre. he very word rings 
ightly in our ears, when we pronounce 
it in its own tongue. Paris! Paris! 
We love our London. With all its 
noise and bustle it is homely. Maybe 
at times it is dismal, but our breasts 
swell with pride. It is substantial and 
full of fond memories. Our hearts beat 
soberly when we return to its familiar 


places. 
But in Paris the throbbing quickens. 


Our eyes brighten, the place is infec- 

tious. Theair is heavy with a multitude 

of microbes, all bent on compelling us 

to be joyful. Who but the most bane- 

ful of pessimists can philosophise there ? 
I 
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If we think at all, it is of the psalmist, 
and we determine to let the morrow 
take care ot itself. 

It is a long step from Regent Street 
to the Boulevard des Italiennes, owing 
to the unfortunate scarcity of magic 
Arabian mats. But in imagination we 
can take it, and immediately the con- 
trast informs us of the vital move we 
have made. We must live another life 
if we would belong to the Boulevard. 
Regent Street is staid and sober. Its 
crowd has caught the same mood. It 
is well dressed, and it saunters. And 
although it is germ idle, it gives the 
impression of being on business bent. 
But the Boulevard des Italiennes, with 
its lines of trees, its innumerable cafés 
and brasseries, all with half-a-dozen 
rows of little tables and chairs on the 
wide pathway, its good-natured crowd, 
which at six o’clock will fill every out- 
side seat of the cafés, sipping its ab- 
sinthe, or one of the many variously 
coloured concoctions in which it de- 
lights, smoking and gesticulating, or 
gazing placidly at the constant stream 
of passers—passers consisting of men 
and women of every grade and dress, 
from the tatterdemalion with his torn, 
dirty blouse, who yells out the news of 
the latest evening paper, to the dainty 
demoiselle, who ehereuee to trip along 
demurely, although we all know that 
her temperament absolutely foredooms 
her to failure! Well, after all, the 
Boulevard is the Boulevard. Is there 
more to be said? Paris has indeed a 
grand display of these wide, tree-lined, 
straight thoroughfares, with their lofty 
buildings and expansive circuses or 

aces. 

All the world and its wife will, pre- 
sumably, soon be paying a visit to this 
city. So is an inevitable 
magnet. e may say that our moral 
sense has been shocked, that if we fol- 
lowed the proper dictates of conscience 
we should absolutely ignore our sister 
city, but—well, there is the Exhibition. 
It is such an obvious fact. And should 
we not take what the gods send ? 

Those people who visited the last Ex- 
hibition will find this of 1900 occupying 
much the same position, with some 
additions. 

The Trocadéro, which stands at the 


head, overlooking the Seine, is a circulaz 
edifice in the Oriental style, flanked 
with two lofty minarets. It was con- 
structed for the Exhibition of 1878, and 
has since been used as a museum. The 
balcony in front of the central building 
is embellished by some = fine figures 
in gilded bronze, and below, a large 
cascade descends into a huge basin. 
tanding on somewhat elevated ground, 
it looks down on some pretty gardens 
and the expansive Champs de Mars, 
where, straight in front, rises the spider- 
legged Eiffel Tower, whilst in the dis- 
tance, slightly to the left, the gilded 
dome of the 6tel des Invalides shines 
out: conspicuously. It is over this pros- 
ct that the Exhibition buildings have 
n gradually rising for the last year 
or so. 

The Hétel des Invalides is justly cele- 
brated. In the museum is a fine col- 
lection of ancient arms and armour, 
containing specimens of almost every 
age and nationality, and beneath the 
dome of the church which adjoins, is 
the wonderful tomb of Napoleon I. It 
is a sarcophagus, hewn from a single 
block of reddish-brown granite, 13 feet 
long, 6} feet wide, and 14} feet high, 
weighing upwards of 67 tons, and rests 
on a mosaic pavement representing a 
wreath of laurels. Brought from Fin- 
land, at a cost of 140,000 francs, and 
surrounded by twelve colossal Victories, 
it is an everlasting memorial to the man 
who was once so mighty. And as we 
lean over the Hedin,» , and gaze at 
it in the crypt, some 20 feet down, and 
the rays of the sun catch the marble 
and glint on the figures, we are deeply 
impressed by its magnificence and 
beauty, and its solemn grandeur creates 
an ineradicable impression. 

A handsome Esplanade, some 550 
yards long and 270 wide, lies between 
the Hétel and the Seine. Thence, a 
few minutes walk along the Quai d’Or- 
say, we pass the Chamber of Deputies, 
immediately opposite which is the Pont 
de la Concorde, where we have a de- 
lightful view of Paris on the Seine. 

e other side of the bridge is the grand 
Place de la Concorde—the most beauti- 
ful and extensive place in Paris, and one 
of the very finest in the world. In the 
centre of the Place is an obelisk of red- 
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dish granite from Upper Egypt, slightly 
larger than our Cleopatra's needle, whilst 
some very large fountains, ornamented 
by figures of Tritons and Nereids, 
holding dolphins, and throwing a jet of 
water twenty-eight feet high, give the 
proper finishing touch to this grand 
Place. 

On the west side of the Place begin 
the Champs - Elysées, a magnificent 
avenue planted with rows of elms and 
lime-trees, and stretching for almost 14 
miles straight to the Arc de Triomphe. 
This is one of the most fashionable pro- 
menades in Paris, especially in the atter- 
noon, and leads, about three quarters of 
a mile past the Arc, to the celebrated 
Bois de Boulogne—a beautiful park con- 
sisting of a fragment of the old Forét de 
Rouvray, of which Parisians are justly 
proud. The Arc de Triomphe, by the 
way, is the largest triumphal arch in 
existence, and though conveying a some- 
what heavy impression when approached, 
shows to great advantage from any of 
the twelve avenues that radiate from it. 

Though Paris cannot boast of a large 
number of parks as London can, yet is 


she rich in squares, and — and 


open spaces, on all of which the best of 
care has been lavishly spent. On the 
eastern side of the Place de la Concorde 
is a fine example in the popular Garden 
of the Tuileries. This stretches prac- 
tically between the Place and the 
Louvre, and is laid out in terraces and 
groves richly embellished with marble 
statues and vases. The profusion of 
really good statuary in Paris will at 
once strike the Londoner's eye, and its 
effect, though perhaps slightly artificial 
in a garden, will prove how immensely 
many of our widest thoroughfares might 
be improved by the addition. 

f museums and galleries Paris has 
a full share. Who has not heard of the 
Louvre? The most important public 
building in Paris, both on account of 
its art treasures and its architecture, it 
is world-renowned. Its vast extent 
may be gathered when it is said that 
the Louvre and the Tuileries cover an 
area of forty-eight acres, thus forming 
one of the most magnificent palaces in 
the world. It hasa place in the whole of 
French history, and is now a combined 
National Gallery and British Museum, 


containing one of the finest collections 
of pictures, sculptures, antiquities, and 
all kinds of art objects extant. Art 
lovers can spend an indefinite time 
there, dwelling on its beauties and 
rarities. 

A part of another Palace has likewise 
been turned into a museum—the Lux- 
embourg—and now contains a collection 
of paintings and sculptures by living 
artists. But merely to mention all the 
museums and galleries in Paris were a 
task, and one, it is possible, of no great 
interest. 

As would be expected of a Roman 
Catholic town, Paris is rich in churches. 
From the somewhat heavy Cathedral o! 
Notre-Dame to the daintily constructed 
Sainte-Chapelle, it contains examples of 
well-nigh every branch and school of 
architecture. Beauty of construction 
and richness of adornment and cere- 
mony go hand in hand, and a visit to 
most of them, of whatever duration, is 
amply repaid in many ways. 

Exteriorly Notre-Dame suffers some- 
what from its absence of spires and also 
from the lofty buildings which surround 
it, but its interior is much more com- 
plete. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that it contains one of the finest organs 
in Europe. Sainte-Chapelle, which is 
really a portion of the Palais de Justice, 
also suffers exteriorly from the con- 
tiguity of the other parts of the Palais, 
but in spite of all, it is a perfect gem of 
Gothic architecture. Nearly the whole 
of the wall-surface of the Upper Chapel 
is occupied by fifteen large windows 
(49 feet by 13 feet) with magnificent 
stained glass framed in beautiful tracery. 
On a bright day it is, from the interior, 
altogether a vision of dainty beauty. 
The only service now performed here is 
the ‘“‘Mass of the Holy Ghost,” cele- 
brated annually on the re-opening of the 
Courts after the autumn vacation. 

Another structure of the religious 
order is the Panthéon. After passing 
through various vicissitudes of consecra- 
tion and secularisation, it was finally 
secularised in 1885 for the obsequies of 
Victor Hugo, and is now a kind of me- 
morial temple. It is an edifice of im- 
posing dimensions, built in the form of 
the Greek Cross, and has for a portico 
a huge colonnade consisting of twenty- 
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two fluted Corinthian columns, 81 feet 
in height, resembling that of the Pan- 
théon at Rome. In the vaults are 
tombs of Rousseau and Voltaire (their 
remains were removed secretly), Presi- 
dent Carnot, Victor Hugo, and other 
renowned Frenchmen. 

The Hétel de Ville, or town-hall, of 
Paris is in many respects one of the 
finest buildings of the city. A rectan- 
gular structure in the French Renais- 
sance style, with dome-covered pavilions 
at the angles, it is highly decorative, 
having in all about 206 statues and 
groups adorning the exterior. It has 
risen on the ashes of the old Hétel de 
Ville, which in 1871 was doomed to 
destruction by the Commune. The 
24th May of that year had witnessed 
a terrible scene on this spot. Heaps of 
combustibles, steeped in petroleum, and 


barrels ot gunpowder, had been placed 
in various parts of the building, and the 
insurgents being gradually driven back 
from the Place de |’Hétel de Ville, at 
last determined to fire the surrounding 
buildings and also the combustibles in 
the Hotel de Ville, although 600 of their 
rty were still within its precincts. 
The result was terrible in the extreme, 
and the building became a mere ruin. 

Another grand structure that likewise 
suffered greatly in 1871 is the Palais de 
Justice. It is very large, and conse- 
quently somewhat puzzling to the 
stranger. 

It is natural that so lively a city as 
Paris should have a plentiful sufficiency 
of theatres. From the Théatre de 
Opera, the Comédie francaise—so 
unfortunately destroyed by fire a short 
time ago—to the Folies Bergére or the 
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Vaudeville, their name is legion. You 
pay your money and your choice can 
range from pole to pole. Every taste 
is catered for. 

None of the buildings, however, can 
rank with the sumptuous edifice of the 
Opera House. Standing at the end ot 
the magnificently wide Avenue de 
Opera, it covers nearly three acres 
of ground, being the largest theatre in 
the world, although it contains seats 
for 2156 persons only, which is less 
than the number accommodated by the 
Opera House at Vienna or the theatre 
of La Scala at Milan and San Carlos 


Algerian onyx, and its coloured marble 
columns, it is a work of true mag- 
nificence. 

Visitors to Paris are, however, offered 
other sights than the ordinary detour 
of a city. No one should omit to see 
the extremely interesting collection of 
tapestries at the Gobelins or state 
manufactory of the famous tapestry of 
that name. Here the workmen may 
be seen and the tapestries in course 
of formation. The loom resembles 
that in ordinary use. The small part 
of the design on which the workman 
is actually engaged is drawn in black 
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at Naples.’ The site alone cost £420,000, 


whilst the cost of the building 
amounted to {1,460,000, and in its 
construction almost every kind of 
marble or costly stone has been used. 
The exterior is embellished with four 
large groups of statuary and four 
statues, above which rise thirty Corin- 
thian columns, the larger ones being of 
stone and the smaller of red marble, 
whilst in the centre of the building rises 
alow dome. The grand staircase in the 
interior is a masterpiece of its kind. 
With its white marble steps, its balus- 
trades of rosso antico, its handrail of 


The 
him, 
with 


crayon on the stretched threads. 
picture to be copied is behind 
and in front of him is a basket 
wools of every possible colour, each 
distinct hue being represented by 
twenty-four different shades (14,400 in 
all). The work requires the utmost 
patience and the most practised eye, 
and as an average day’s task of each 
workman is an area of six square inches, 
it takes many years to execute some of 
the larger designs, which, when com- 
plete, are worth £2,000 and upwards. 
They are all copies of well-known 
pictures, and the beauty and brightness 
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of the colours, and the delicacy of the 
shading, make them a delightful surprise 
to those who have only seen faded or 
common tapestries. 
_ Equally curious, though perhaps less 
interesting in some ways, is a visit to 
the Catacombs. Formerly subterranean 
en, worked as far back as the 
oman period, and yielding a soft kind 
of limestone which hardens on exposure 
to the air, they extend under a great 
t of the quarter of Paris on the left 
ank of the Seine, and now form the 
resting-place of an immense number of 
human remains. As long ago as 1786, 
the Council of State ordered the removal 
of the bodies from several cemeteries, 
and during the period following 
immense numbers of bones were 
brought from various quarters and 
thrown in here. A regular system was 
afterwards organised, and now the 
galleries and different compartments 
are completely lined with human bones 
and skulls, carefully arranged, and repre- 
senting, it is said, six million bodies. 
Each visitor, on entering, is com- 
pelled to buy a candle, for the whole of 
the place is practically in darkness, and 
then, after descending a long flight of 
narrow, dark steps, begins his weird 
and gruesome walk along lofty passages, 
lined on either side with piled-up bones, 
which are fantastically decorated by 
skuls and crossbones and inscriptions 
of the various cemeteries from which 
they have been gathered. So bewildering 
and multitudinous are the passages, that 
without the necessary guide the visitor 
would almost inevitably fail to find his 
way out. And it is certainly with 


somewhat of a sigh of relief and con- 
tentment that he finally emerges at the 
other end, and is surrounded y a poor 
crowd, all eager for his half-burned 
candle, which is accepted with a re- 
peated—‘‘ Merci, monsieur,” for bougtes 
are not the cheap articles in Paris that 
they are in London. 

Space forbids us now to enlarge on 
another of the sights of Paris, which 
really forms a side of the character of 
some of its peuple. Of the Latin 
Quarter, its inhabitants and entertain- 
ments, of the dubiously renowned 
Moulin Rouge and the fantastically 
lurid and gruesome amusements 
afforded by certain of the brasseries 
of Montmartre, we cannot now speak. 
Paris is too exhaustive; its sights 
and pleasures are cosmopolitan and 
without number. 

And when we leave this city of life 
and beauty what are our impressions ? 
In our ears ring the terrible names of 
Marat and Danton and Robespierre, of 
the Bastille, the Commune, the 
Tuileries, and a hundred others’ fami- 
liar to the least eager student of history. 
The red cap of the republic fiqgunts 
itself in our imagination and a stream 
of blood colours the shining roadways, 
whilst our ears are dinned by hellish 
execrations. And then the dream va- 
nishes, and we hear only cheery laughter, 
and see but smiling, sunny faces. For ’tis 
a world of brightness, where the streets 
and avenues are wide and long, and 
trees keep the glare of the mid-day sun 
from the passer-by, a world of cafés and 
of music, of statues and of fountains, 
of beauty and the joy of life. 
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ROOPER William Drage, of 
‘ the Cape Irregular Horse, 
was walbien painfully over 


the veldt and cursing his 

luck. Sent out a few hours 
before as one of a scouting party from 
Belmont, his horse had fallen with him 
near the spot where he now was, a few 
miles within the border of the Orange 
Free State; he had struck his head 
against a boulder and been stunned, 
jamming his rifle in his fall; and he had 
awakened trom his swoon to find that 
his comrades had left him, as was indeed 
their duty, and that his horse had broken 
both its fore-legs, and was useless to 
carry him either forward or back. He 
felt exceedingly shaken by his fall, and, 
when he tried to walk he found that he 
could hardly do so for a twisted ankle. 
To stay on the open plain with night 
falling was an impossibility, especially 
as it was beginning torain. A farmhouse 
loomed in the near distance before him, 
and, as it was practically certain to be 
deserted, he resolved to take shelter 
there and wait till his comrades should 
— to pick him up, as they were sure 
to do. 


With infinite labour he reached the 
house, and found, as he had supposed, 
that it was quite deserted. It was a long, 
low building with windows near the 
ground, and, as one of them was open, 
he managed with some difficulty to 
clamber in, despite the pain in his foot, 
and having done so he was overjoyed to 
find both food and drink — left, as he 
supposed, by the late occupant — ina 
cupboard in one of the corners of the 
room. 

William Drage was not a trooper for 
nothing, and he knew how to make the 
best of any circumstances in which Pro- 
vidence, or what was to him much the 
same thing, the orders of his superior 
officer, might place him, and having 
made an excellent and prolonged meal 
on the food with which he had been so 
providentially provided, he stretched out 
his uninjured leg, bound a wet hand- 
kerchief round the ankle of the other, 
and filled his pipe preparatory to having 
a comfortable smoke. 

He was in the act of taking a box of 
matches from his pocket, when the noise 
of a galloping horse struck upon his 
ear. He knew something of the Dutch 
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farmer in South Africa, and he was not 
at all anxious to be caught in his present 
helpless and unarmed condition by an 
irate Free-Stater, ibly the owner of 
the farm, especially when he had just 
made a large inroad into the provisions, 
which were probably reserved for the 
Dutchman’s supper. Sweet reasonable- 
ness is by no means the leading charac- 
teristic of the Boer, and Drage realised 
at once that in a case like the present 
discretion was the better part of valour, 
so he looked round the room for a place 
of concealment, in case the horseman 
should be coming to the farm-house. 

His first idea was to leave the room 
by the door and try to get out of the 
house at the back; but on trial this 
proved impossible, as, on trying the 
back-door, he found it locked, and there 
was no key. Exit by the window was 
impracticable, as the horseman was 
coming in the direction towards which 
the window looked. He came to the 
conclusion that the room itself offered 
the best chance of shelter. A glance 
round it in the now fast-vanishing light 
showed him a place that gave some 
chance of concealment, and that was a 
heavy oak press that stood at one side of 
the room. He hobbled up to it and 
tried the doors. To his disgust it was 
locked. He looked to see if he could 
squeeze himself between it and the wall, 
but the space was too narrow. The gal- 
lop of the horse sounded now very near, 
and he was almost in despair when a 
sudden thought struck him. Why not 
try the top? There was plenty of room, 
as the press was a large one, and a pro- 
jecting piece of carving along the front 
would protect him from view. It was 
high, but fear gave him agility which 
he would not otherwise have possessed 
in his maimed condition. With a super- 
human effort, and with excruciating pain 
to his swollen ankle, he managed to drag 
himself up, and composed himself as 
comfortably as he could in the dust, that 
lay thick on the top of the press, just as 
the stranger’s horse stopped before the 
house. 

Some minutes elapsed, during which 
Drage = that the new-comer was 
tying up his horse, before he made his 
appearance into the room by the same 
window through which Drage himself 


had entered. He went straight through 
the room and out into the passage, and 
seemed to be in a desperate hurry, for 
the trooper heard him knocking things 
about in another room and cursing in a 
language that was not English nor yet 
Dutch (with which language—and espe- 
cially the expletives in it—Drage had 
more than a passing acquaintance), as he 
bumped his shins against obstacles that 
impeded his movements. At last he re- 
turned with a lantern, a hammer and a 
chisel; and by the light of the former, 
Drage, as he peered down from his lofty 
hiding-place, had a good view of his 
face and figure. His dress betokened 
the Dutch farmer, but the trooper knew 
enough of the national characteristics 
to see that every feature of his face be- 
lied the suggestion of his clothes. His 
black hair, dark eyes—placed rather too 
closely together—pointed nose and thin 
lips, beneath which the chin was covered 
by a black pointed beard, denoted the 
Frenchman, even to Drage’s untravelled 
intelligence, and the trooper wondered 
what in the world an Uitlander—and a 
French one to boot—was doing mas- 
querading as a farmer (for no French- 
man farms in Africa) in this lonely place 
and in a time of war. 

But, if his curiosity was aroused by 
the man’s unusual appearance, it was 
increased tenfold by the further move- 
ments of the stranger, for the latter, 
moving the heavy table that stood in the 
centre of the room, knelt down with the 
lantern by his side and began with the 
aid of the hammer and chisel to prise up 
part of the flooring of the room. He 
worked with feverish haste and as if he 
went in fear of interruption, for every 
now and then he would go to the win- 
dow and listen, and then, when no sound 
was audible, return eagerly to his work. 
The boards were tightly nailed down, 
and it was a lengthy and difficult busi- 
ness to raise them, especially as he took 
extreme care not to split or tear the 
wood in doing so. 

Drage was naturally interested in his 
movements, but presently a sight was 
presented to him that not only inte- 
rested but fascinated him. Glancing 
suddenly from the form of the stooping 
Frenchman to the window, which was 
also in his view, he saw a paleand hag- 
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gard-looking face rise above the ledge of 
the window and glare into the room. The 
sight was so sudden and unexpected, 
and the pallor and emaciation of the 
face were so extreme, that its appearance 
struck chill on the trooper’s senses, and 
he almost uttered an exclamation of ter- 
ror; but at this moment the Frenchman 
rose from his knees and made one of his 
riodical visits to the window to listen. 
n an instant the head disappeared, and 
the Frenchman having satisfied himself 
that no one was approaching, returned 
to his work without observing it. 
Trying to persuade himself that what 
he had seen was merely the result of a 
too vivid imagination, Drage stared at 
the window. He was not a man given to 
being troubled by nerves of any kind, 
but the sight of the ghastly face, dimly 
illumined by the light of the lantern, 
was so unearthly, that he devoutly hoped 
it would not again present itself to his 
view. But he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for ina few moments it was again 
cautiously raised above the level of the 
sill, and out of their cavernous sockets 
the spectral eyes glared at the kneeling 
figure of the Frenchman. 


And so the thing went on, till it got 


on Drage's nerves, as he lay on his un- 
comfortable couch. As long as the 
Frenchman was at work with his back 
to the window, the face was visible to 
the trooper following his every move- 
ment, but, when he rose for his periodi- 
cal journey to the opening, it always 
disappeared, and Drage felt inclined to 
scream out and warn the stooping figure 
of the proximity of someone who evi- 
dently intended him no good. But he 
restrained himself tor two reasons. In 
the first place, he had his own safety to 
think of ; he was quite helpless; and if 
he warned the Frenchman, it was more 
than possible that the latter, after dis- 
posing of his immediate enemy might 
resent his (Drage’s) past observation of 
his movements with unpleasant conse- 
quences. In the second, he did not like 
the Frenchman’s appearance; while, 
when hecameto realise that the faceat the 
window belonged to a man and not to a 
visitant from the other world, he recog- 
nised something forlorn and hunted 
about it that excited his sympathy. 

So he made no sound and waited. 


Presently the Frenchman finished his 
task, and, throwing down his tvols and 
bending over the square hole that he 
had made, he drew from it, with what 
appeared to be a good deal of effort, an 
iron box. Placing it on the ground 
beside him and producing a key from his 
pocket, he fumbled with the lock. 

Drage turned his attention to the win- 
dow, and perceived that the watcher 
there was observing the other’s move- 
ments with the closest attention. No 
sooner had the Frenchman opened the 
box and drawn from it some papers, that 
crackled like bank-notes, while, as he 
did so, there was a sound as of coins 
chinking together inside the box, than 
the shoulders of the man at the window 
became visible as well as his head ; then 
he noiselessly put one leg over the sill, 
and an instant later was within the room 
and, with two bounds across the 
intervening space of floor, was at the 
Frenchman’s side. 

“You thief!” he cried, clutching 
him by the throat, “‘give me back my 
money!” 

Taken utterly by surprise, the French- 
man rolled upon the floor with the 
stranger on top of him, and although he 
was a burly man, while the other looked 
a mere wreck of humanity, the attack 
was so unexpected and the new-comer 
held on to his throat with such ferocity, 
that Drage thought in another mo- 
ment he would choke him. At last the 
Frenchman lay quite still and the other 
relaxed his hold somewhat. 

‘‘ Thief!” he repeated, ‘‘ give me back 
my money. It is my money, that, 
which you have there in that box. How 
much of it is left? Tell me quickly, or 
I will throttle you, as you lie there.” 

The Frenchman gasped, trying to re- 
cover his breath. At last he was able to 
get the words out. 

“God,” he said, speaking in English, 
as the other had done, and wiping the 
drops of sweat from his brow, ‘‘ how 
you frightened me! I thought it was the 
police or some of these cursed Dutch- 
men. But it is you ; and I am glad you 
have found me. Look here,” he went 
on, pointing to the box, while Drage 
could see his treacherous eyes shifting 
from side to side, ‘I am sick of this 
money. I am sick of being hunted from 
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place to place for fear of the police. I 
was safe enough here from them, but 
now I have to get back over the frontier 
again for fear of being compelled by these 
ruffianly Boers to serve in their travesty 
of anarmy. I tell you I am sick of it 
all.. Let me go now; give me enough 


money to start me with the chance of 
beginning again as an honest man, and 
I will do something for you in return. 
I have a horse outside, and if you will 
promise me what I ask, I will help you 
to take the money (it is almost all there, 
except the amount I spent in getting 


my wife and child were beggars 
through your treachery. You robbed 
me of every chance there was for me in 
life ; you did not care that-you left me 
nothing which I could call my own; 
and you left me to starve without a 
pang. I swore that I would follow you 
over the world, if necessary, to get my 
money back, for I could not wait on the 
slow movements of the police. Friends 
took the responsibility of my family from 
off my shoulders, and I followed you 
from place to place, till, as you see, the 
clothes are falling off my back and it is 


“CAN I TRUST YOU THI TIME? WILL YOU SWEAR?” 


here, and the rent of this farm) over the 
border, which you could not do without 
my help. Is it a bargain?” and he 
looked eagerly at his captor. 

The other looked doubtfully at the 
prostrate figure, and hesitated, and 
Drage could see that he relaxed his hold 
still more. 

‘Jean Faiblon,” he returned at length, 
“‘you were always a liar. Can I trust 

ou thistime? Will you swear? Think,” 
e went on, ‘‘of what I suffered, when 
I found that I had been ruined and that 


weeks since I have known what it is to 
have a decent meal. And now that at 
last I have found you, you ask me to 
trust you again, instead of killing you, as 
something within me tells me I ought 
to do. But I want no man’s blood 
upon my hands. Will you swear by 
Almighty God that you will not play 
me false the second time, if I let 
you go, and promise you the mone 
that you ask, and that you will 
help me to take the rest over the 
frontier ?” 
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‘* I swear it by Almighty God!” replied 
the Frenchman. 

The other allowed him to rise, and he 
got up oer as if in pain, and limped 
towards the box. 

** Look,” he said to the Englishman 
(for English Drage had by now perceived 
the other to be), “‘come and see that it 
is as I have said, and that the bulk of 
your £5,000 is still here.” 

A sinister gleam shot from his eyes, 
as it seemed to Drage, and the trooper 
half made up his mind to shout and warn 
his fellow-countryman of treachery, but 
he lost a moment in debating the point, 
and the Englishman bent over the box. 
In an instant Faiblon had seized the 
heavy hammer that lay upon the floor, 
and swinging it over his Seed aimed a 
crashing blow at the back of the other’s 
head. Whether the Englishman moved 
at this moment, or whether Faiblon 
missed his aim, Drage could not see, but 
the hammer struck him in the back of 
the shoulder instead of the head. He 
fell, however, like a log with, as the 
trooper afterwards found, a _ broken 
shoulder-blade, and his head hung limply 
over the edge of the box. 

The Frenchman stood and looked at 
him. He was not quite unconscious for 
he stirred a little and groaned. Then 
his senses seemed slowly to return, and 
he tried to rise’; but to no purpose. 

‘“‘ Where am I?” he enquired feebly. 

“* Where you can do no further mis- 
chief,” answered the Frenchman. 
**Fool!” he went on brutally, ‘“‘ you 
were a credulous idiot in London, and 

ou have proved yourself one here. You 

rought this upon yourself. Why did 

ou follow me? Did you suppose that 

was going to give up the money, for 
which I have braved so many dangers, 
so easily, and on this night of all others, 
when I have made all my preparations, 
and in a few hours shall outside this 
detestable country, where there is no 
opportunity for an educated man wo 
amuse himself? It was all very well for 
a time, and the safest place in the world 
from the attentions of your charming 
police, who I supposed were following 
me instead of such a bungler as you. 
But as a place to live in—no thank you! 
It is too triste, and besides, there is always 
the chance of being commandeered. 


‘*No, my friend,” he continued, with 
a sneering laugh, “‘you were certainly 
not clever to choose to-night for your 
little surprise, and now I shall be under 
the necessity of leaving you here without 
the chance of a medical attendant. Per- 
has you will get better, or someone will 
find you; perhaps not. In the latter case 
your fate might be unpleasant, but I 
shall not be responsible for it. I did not 
want you to die; you brought your 
troubles on yourself; and I must leave 
your Providence to look after its own.” 

He stopped and waited for an answer, 
but the other only groaned. 

The feelings of Drage during the fore- 
going scene can well i imagined ; but, 
though he raged with fury at the French- 
man’s treachery, he was powerless to 
help his countryman, as he knew that 
any intervention on his part would cer- 
tainly mean his own further disablement 
or death, with no advantage to the man 
he wished to help. He longed to hurl 
defiance at the sinister figure below him, 
and he ground his teeth as he thought 
that, through his impotence, Faiblon 
would escape with his evilly-gotten gains. 
As it was, he could only wait, stiff and 
aching from his cramped position, and 
hope that something would occur to 
spoil the Frenchman’s plans. He was 
not exactly a religious person, but he 
told his comrades afterwards, somewhat 
shame-facedly, that he did on this occa- 
sion offer up some kind of a prayer for 
Faiblon’s discomfiture. He always con- 
sidered it as a direct answer to this sup- 
a that, when the Frenchman 

ad dragged the unresisting body of his 
victim outside the room, and had re- 
turned, and was kneeling by the box, 
preparatory to bestowing the money 
about his person and in some leather 
bags, which he had with him, the noise 
of a troop of horsemen was heard 
approaching the house. 

rage prayed that it might be his 
comrades returning, while the French- 
man, with a look of alarm and a mut- 
tered curse, covered the lantern on the 
side to the window, and then hastily 
replaced the box in its hiding-place and 
put back the boards, drawing the table 
to its original position. Then he hur- 
riedly left the room, and Drage heard 
him leave the house at the back. But, 
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if he counted on escape, he was disap- 
pointed, for the trooper heard shouts, 
and then the galloping of horses fol- 
lowed by a scuffle, and presently a light 
appeared at the open window, and a 
party of Boers showed themselves sur- 
rounding the figure of the Frenchman. 

_The whole party entered ynceremo- 
niously by the window; a lantern was 
set on the table; and the man in com- 
mand of the party, an unusually brutal- 
looking young Free State officer, seated 
himself at it, and prepared to interrogate 
the Frenchman, who was placed opposite 
to him between a couple of soldiers. 
The appearance of the officer was not in 
his favour, and Drage, who was always 
ema against the Dutch, and 

ecame more so than ever after this 
night, told himself that if such an infe- 
rior person were put in command over 
him, he would be compelled, however, 
reluctantly, to become a deserter on the 
earliest opportunity, but he felt glad to 
think that, the less the officer’s character 
belied his looks, the worse it would be 
for the treacherous Faiblon. 

‘* You are the Uitlander who has lately 
taken this farm?” the Free Stater began, 
staring insolently at his prisoner, and 
speaking in Dutch, which Drage felt 
glad he understood. The Frenchman 
evidently knew enough of the language 
to follow him, for he assented with a 
look of fear in his eyes, that the trooper 
was glad to see. 

“You are therefore a burgher of the 
Free State,” continued theofficer. ‘‘ Why 
are you not serving with the colours 
against the English ?” 

“Il ama French citizen, and exempt,” 
answered Faiblon. 

**Oh!” replied the Lieutenant, spitting 
on the floor, as if in contempt of all 
foreigners, ‘‘ that is ‘your notion, is it? 
We want no cursed Uitlanders in our 
country, but, as they persist in favouring 
us with their company, we make them 
useful, and we do not care one jot 
whether they are Frenchmen or any 
other kind of Europeans, always ex- 
cepting the rooineks, whom we shall 
presently wipe off the earth. You had 
your chance to leave before the war, but 

ou did not take it, and now it is the 
aw that all foreigners living in the State 
must serve it when the Republic calls 


upon them. You have been skulking, 
but we had information that we should 
find you at night. You are ordered, 
therefore, to serve the State as an able- 
bodied burgher, and I have no doubt 
the Commandant will give you a good 
opportunity of smelling powder, by 
more. you well in the front,” and he 
aughed disagreeably. 

he Frenchman broke into appeals 
and protestations. 

‘* What!” said the Lieutenant, ‘‘do 
you dispute with your superior officer ? 
Strike him on the mouth!” and Drage’s 
heart was glad, in spite of his disgust 
for the lieutenant, to see retribution be- 

in to fall on Faiblon’s head, as the 
soldier did as he was ordered. 

‘But I have another little matter to 
settle with you,” continued the officer, 
still addressing the Frenchman, who was 
now white with mingled rage and 
terror; ‘‘we have certain information 
that you have a large sum of mone 
hidden somewhere in this house. It is 
needed for the service of the State, and 
I order you to hand it over.” 

Faiblon again burst into protestations 
and asseverations that he had absolutely 
no money, beyond the small sum on his 
person, and he offered to take an oath 
as to the truth of his statement. 

“Silence!” replied the Lieutenant, 
‘our information is certain. My time is 
short,” he went on peremptorily, ‘‘and 
I have no time to waste in searching. I 
ask you for the second time to hand over 
the money. It will be better for you to 
do it at once.” 

But the Frenchman was not tp 
relinquish his treasure so easily. For 
the second time he denied the existence 
of the money. 

‘“‘ Very well,” said the Lieutenant, “I 
have given you two chances to tell the 
truth. Now we must try a form of per- 
suasion which we brought with ts, in 
case it was wanted.” 

An order was given, and a soldier left 
the room, to return immediately with 
one of the long whips used by the Dutch 
farmers. The lieutenant took it and 
brandished it in the Frenchman's face. 

“Look at this,” he said ferociously, 
‘*this is an instrument for the backs of 
liars, who refuse their money to the just 
demands of the State. I ask you for the 
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third time, Where 
hidden?” 


The prisoner flinched at the sight of 


is that money 


the long whip, and Drage could see the § 


cold dew of terror break out on his 
forehead and around his mouth, but his 
covetousness was stronger than his fear, 
and he made a last appeal to the lieute- 
nant. 


“Tt is not true,” he said, ‘“‘I have no j 


money here. I swear it.” 


The words chattered through his teeth, r 


but they made no impression on the 
officer, who signalled to his subordinate 
to begin. 

Drage had heard stories of the callous 
cruelties of some of the more uneducated 
Boers, and the horrible scene which 
followed was quite enough to confirm 
them, though the trooper was afterwards 
ready to admit that the lieutenant and 
his men were probably bad specimens of 
their class, and that their atrocities 
would not have received the sanction of 
the government they professed to serve. 


























In a few moments the Frenchman’s = 
coat and shirt were off his back, and —; 


Drage could see his white flesh gleam in 
the light of the lantern. What followed 
was too sickening even for the strong 
nerves of the trooper, and he confessed 
afterwards that, in spite of the fact that 
Faiblon richly deserved his fate, he was 
unable to look at a spectacle at which 
the soldiers laughed unconcernedly. 

The man who was to operate with the 
whip was not long in commencing, and, 
as the agonised cries of the Frenchman 
rent the air, Drage longed for a revolver 
to create a diversion in his favour. At 
the fourth stroke, however, Faiblon con- 
— : where the money — a 

e flogging was sto and the box 
was drag ed from its oo. But 
the brutality of the lieutenant was not yet 
satiated, and he ordered that the recruit 
should receive a dozen more strokes for 
having proved himself a liar. 

The miserable man grovelled on the 
ground with shrieks and entreaties, but 
to no purpose, and the dreadful execution 
recommenced. Six more times the shriek 
of the Frenchman resounded through 
the room, and then Drage felt that he 
could endure it no longer. Just, however, 
as he was about to tear at the carved 
woodwork on the press, with the view 


**THE GHASTLY FIGURE OF THE ENGLISHMAN... 
$TUVOD FRAMED IN THE DIORWAY”™ 


of hurling a piece at the head of the 
lieutenant, there was a sudden inter- 
ruption. The door of the room suddenly 
burst open, and the ghastly figure of the 
Englishman, with ashen face, matted 
hair and eyes that flamed with the deli- 
rium of fever, stood framed in the door- 
way. One arm hung loosely at his side, 
and with the other he pointed impe- 
riously at the Free State officer. 
Whether he mistook the lieutenant for 
the Frenchman, in his frenzy, or whether 
it was that the Dutchman had the box 
beside him, Drage could not tell, for, as 
the lieutenant and his men stood staring 
in terror at their ghostly visitant, the 
madman snatched up the rifle of one of 
the soldiers, who stood against the wall, 
and fired it point-blank at the officer, 
crying at the same time in a choked 
voice: ‘Give me back my money!” 

The Dutchman fell heavily, and the 
other, when he saw what he had done, 
sank on the floor again, his temporary 
access of strength exhausted, 
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In a moment the room was in con- 
fusion. A rush was made for the English- 
man, and Drage expected that his last 
moment was come, when suddenly skots 
were heard from outside, the passage re- 
sounded with the tread of soldiers, and 
a party of Cape troopers rushed into the 
room, while another party came climbing 
in through the window. Drage’s squad- 
ron had returned, and quietly surround- 
ing the house under cover of the noise 
that had been going on within, had 
planned a successful coup. The lieute- 
nant was already disposed of, and his 
men, taken utterly by surprise, sur- 
rendered after a very slight resistance. 
The prisoners were secured, and, when 
Drage had made his presence known to 
his astonished comrades, he was soon 
helped down from the hiding-place, from 
which he had witnessed so many curious 
incidents. He told his companions the 
story of the Englishman, as far as he 
knew it, and they were not long in doing 
what they could for him. After atime he 
partially recovered, and by propping 
him on the horse of the dead lieutenant, 
while Drage himself took that of the 


Frenchman, the whole party rode back 
in safety to the English lines, bringing 
the money and the prisoners with them. 
The treacherous Faiblon, who lay in a 
corner of the room half-dead with the 


ain he had endured, was left with 
ood and water by his side (so much 
humanity demanded) to shift for 
himself. 

What became of him Drage never 
knew, and cared but little, though, as he 
visited the farm some time afterwards 
and found only the dead body of the 
lieutenant, he presumed that he must 
have got away, perhaps to be comman- 
deered by the Free Staters for their 
army. 

As to the Englishman, he recovered 
under the doctor's care in camp, and, 
when he told his story to the troopers, 
and related how he had taken Faiblon 
as a partner into his business in London, 
and how that scoundrel had robbed him 
of every penny he possessed, and left 
him with a wife and child to face ruin, 
and of all the hardships he had endured, 
till at last he had run the thief to earth, 
they willingly handed his money over 
to him and wished him a prosperous 
journey home. It was some time before 
he could get away from camp, and he 
and Drage often talked over the adven- 
ture, and the latter, who loves to have 
a yarn to spin, thinks himself well repaid 
for his uncomfortable experiences on the 

ress, by being able to tell all comers of 

is extraordinary adventure in the farm 
in the Free State. 
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NCE every two or three years, 
roughly speaking, a little 
party of scientists leaves our 
shores for various more or 
less frequented corners of 

the globe. They carry with them a 

number of queer-shaped and bulky 

packages marked ‘Scientific Instru- 
ments, with great care,” and labelled, 
perhaps, to Siberia or the West Indies, 

Japan, Labrador, or the South Pacific. 

[hey absent themselves from their 

homes and relations for considerable 

periods of time, they travel many thou- 
sands of miles by land or sea, and they 
not unfrequently undergo much per- 
sonal inconvenience and privation, not to 
mention actual risk, from fevers, hostile 
natives, and the like. And for what? 
Literally for the sake of a shadow; 
for a momentary glimpse of a vision 
that may or may not appear to them ; 
fora ghostly mysterious something which 
nobody understands, which is often 
hidden from their eyes, so that all their 
toil is vain, and which, under the 
luckiest circumstances, shows itself for 
scarcely five minutes, and generally for 
very muth less ; for a fickle, fleeting, but 
gloriously beautiful goddess, whom they 
worship under her name of ‘‘ Corona” ! 
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Among the many questions which 
exercise astronomers at the present day, 
none possess greater interest for them 
than the nature of that mysterious ap- 
pendage of the sun which is visible oe 
during the few scant moments of a total 
solar eclipse. Not only is it in itself an 
object of most surpassing beauty, but it 
is also so far in great measure inexpli- 
cable, while its careful study seems 
likely to lead to many and important 
discoveries concerning the actual state 
of the sun himself, which, considering 
how much we owe to that luminary, we 
may be naturally anxious to learn. Nor 
is it to be wondered at that our know- 
ledge of the Corona is at present so 
meagre, when we remember how rarely 
it is to be seen and for how briefa 
space. Putting together all their oppor- 
tunities during the past fifty years, 
astronomers have had perhaps an amc 
glimpse at the phenomenon, and though 
since photography has lent its aid to 
perpetuate, in some degree, the fleeting 
vision, our knowledge has been greatly 
increased, still the time at disposal is 
woefully short, and it behoves scientists 
to lose no possible occasion for adding 
to their information. 

The pursuit of the Corona, like that 
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of the Holy Grail, drives its seekers into 
the desert, and-to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, and even then ihey are some- 
times unable to keep pace with the 
wandering shadow, as, for example, 
when it chooses the North or South 
Polar regions for its path. An eclipse, 
too, that confines itself only to the 
ocean is also very little use from an ob- 
servational point of view, for more 
stability is required for astronomical 
instruments than a ship at sea will allow 
of. Luckily. eclipse seekers are not 
easily discouraged, as one sample in- 
stance will show. An eclipse, lasting 
the almost record time of five minutes 
and twenty-four seconds, was ‘‘adver- 
tised ” for the 6th of May, 1883, and here, 
at least, eclipse-hunters have a pull 
over bunters of other kinds. They 
always know, to a fraction of a mile, 
where their quarry will appear, and to 
a fraction of a second when it will 
arrive. The Corona can be absolutely 
relied upon to keep its appointment, 
though unfortunately there is no such 
depending upon clouds, sandstorms, 
and the like terrestrial phenomena, 
which may intervene at the last mo- 
ment, to the undoing of the luckless 
observer. 

On this particylar occasion the path 
of “‘ totality,” that is, the narrow band 
of shadow cast across the globe—thou- 
sands of miles long, perhaps, but only 
a very few miles broad—in which the 
sun appears wholly obscured, touched 
no continent, but spread itself over an 
unfrequented part of the South Pacific. 
But maps showed the fact that one tiny 
atoll in a little group of coral islets lay 


. full in the track, and astronomers in 


England, America, France, Italy, and 
Austria laid their fingers on the spot in 
the atlas—Caroline Island on the out- 
skirts of the Marquesas—and said ‘‘ We 
will go there.” 

Beyond the bare fact of its existence, 
out in the watery waste of mid-ocean, 
nothing concerning this speck of land 
was to be learned beforehand. But 
this was enough for the eclipse hunters, 
and thither they betook themselves and 
their instruments with all speed. They 
found the tiny atoll to contain a cocoa- 
palm plantation, three houses and a 
shed or so, and to be not over popu- 


lated by four men, one woman, and two 
children, but it sufficed for their pur- 
pose ; and though threatening showers 
came up on the morning of the eclipse 
day, yet the clouds broke just in time, 
as if they had not the heart to disappoint 
so much zeal and enterprise, and obser- 
vations, many and brilliantly successful, 
formed the well-earned reward. 

One of the members of the little party 
who congregated on Caroline Atoll was 
the famous M. Janssen, surely the most 
indefatigable science seeker that ever 
lived. In the winter of 1870 he was one 
of the many thousands of souls im- 
prisoned in beleaguered Paris by the 
Prussian army, and stood no better 
chance of escape than did the rest. 
But an eclipse of the sun was to occur 
on the 22nd of December, visible on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and what 
others dared not venture for the sake of 
friends and fortune, that M. Janssen did 
for a glimpse of the Corona. He left 
besieged Paris in a balloon, with a stout 
young sailor as his assistant, carrying 
with him in the car the essential parts 
of his telescope. He descended safely 
at the mouth of the Loire, and was 
enabled to proceed to Algiers, where, it 
is sad to have to relate, his bold attempt 
did not meet with the success it so well 
merited, for to his great chagrin—as 
that of many other observers of all 
nations—clouds hid the sun at almost 
every place along the line of totality. 
Almost the only successful observations 
on this occasion were made at Syracuse, 
by the members of a little expedition 
who had actually suffered shipwreck on 
their journey out without being deterred 
from their pu » 

It is mournful to record that there 
has been a tragedy in the history of 
eclipse work. That one bold seeker 
after the truth lost his life under cir- 
cumstances as sad as they were heroic, 
and died manfully at his post, a veri- 
table martyr to the cause. Perhaps no 
more devoted astronomer ever existed 
than the late Father Perry, S.J., Di- 
rector of the famous Stoneyhurst Ob- 
servatory. He had been a member of 
more astronomical expeditions than any 
man now living, and had undertaken 
many long and arduous voyages, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was always 
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a sufferet from sea-sickness to an ex- 
treme degree, and life on ship-board 
was to him one long penance. In 1 
he undertook the leadership of the Royal 
Astronomical Society’s expedition to 
French Guiana, to observe the total 
solar eclipse visible there on December 
22nd. The spot chosen was the penal 
settlement of ‘‘ Royal Island,” one of 
the ‘Isles de Salut,” of which group 
Devil’s Island, of infamous repute, is a 
member. The unhealthiness of this 
locality is well known, and worn out by 
his unremitting exertions, Father Perry 
soon fell a victim to the prevailing sick- 
ness. But the eclipse day was approach- 
ing, and much had to é arranged and 
set in order, and not for one moment 
would he yield to his bodily sufferings 
and relax his labours. The day came 
and found the Father, though utterly 
epg: b dysentery, that most pain- 
ul of maladies, at his post directing 
every detail of an elaborate and ex- 
haustive plan of campaign. Twenty- 
five minutes before totality a great black 
cloud obscured the sun and threatened 
dire disaster, but at the critical moment 
this had cleared away and enabled the 
now dying astronomer—braced up be- 
yond his strength by his indomitable 
will-power—to make his exposures and 
carry through what he knew to be the 
most successful and brilliant series of 
observations he had made in all his long 
experience. 

elated was he with his success 
that be called upon his blue-jacket 
helpers for three cheers upon their 
triumph, adding sadly, ‘“‘I cannot 
cheer,” though he waved his hat in 
token of his participation. Then, his 
work over, he passed away in the height 
of his porn & and surely Nelson, 
breathing his last in the cock-pit, amid 
the thunders of his crowning mercy, 
had a humbler, though not a whit less 
gallant, follower in the scientist dying 
at his post in a far land, happy in the 
consciousness that he, too, in his voca- 
tion, had done his duty. 

Mention has been made of Janssen’s 
balloon voyage, nor is this the only 
occasion when a balloon has come to the 
aid ot eclipse hunters. The eclipse of 
1886 was an awful disappointment to 
the astronomical world. The shadow 


(or some of it) lay for once compara- 
tively near home, the sun rising totally 
eclipsed at Berlin, and showing a 
blackened face along a line trailing 
across Russia and Siberia, and ending 
up in Japan. Never before had such a 
number of eminent scientists, with 
costly instruments, assembled from all 
nations, and spread themselves across 
the land, and surely never before had 
the failure been so complete and ter- 
rible, for clouds ranged themselves all 
along the line ; nor was it possible, as 
was suggested at the time, for the luck- 
less astronomers to “postpone the 
eclipse on account of the weather !” 

Only one man was fully prepared for 
this disastrous contingency. Professor 
Mendeleef, in Russia, procured a balloon 
with which to rise above the clouds, 
superior to meteorological conditions. 
In this he mr and obtained 
almost the only view caught of the 
Corona, butat the moment of ascending, 
his aeronaut, either by accident or 
design, was left behind, and the pro- 
fessor, being a novice in aeronautics, 
was too much occupied with the cares 
of his new craft to bestow more than 
a divided attention upon the sun. 

The last three or four years have 
witnessed a great increase in popular 
attention to eclipse expeditions. This 
has partly arisen through the birth and 
amazing growth of the British Astrono- 
mical Association, and partly through 
the eclipse of 1896, which approached 
as near to our shores as the north of 
Norway. It occurred in the propitious 
month of August, when holidays are the 
rule of the hour, and excursions to Nor- 
way form delightful and inexpensive 
summer trips. The idea of combining 
science with pleasure especially com- 
mended itself, and many expeditions 
were organised, chief among the:n being 
that arranged by the new society, and 
conveyed on the steam yacht, ‘‘ Norse 
King.” A mixed party of 200 ladies 
and gentlemen were by this boat con- 
veyed beyond the North Cape to the 
little fishing town of Vadso, at the 
mouth of the Varanger Fjord. Here 
among the haunts of that curious and 
unattractive people, the Lapps, they 
spent a happy week, while the instru- 
ments were being erected on a tiny 
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NORWAY ECLIPSE CAMP 


island in the bay, given over for their 
special use. The work was carried 
through in most methodical fashion, the 
whole party, astronomers and pleasure 
seekers, organised into assistants, watch- 
men, time-keepers and what not, and 
carefyl rehearsals elaborately gone 
through. The eventful morning arrived, 
and the now well-trained and wildly- 
excited shipful left their beds at two 
in the morning, and took up their posi- 
tions ashore, with a cheerfulness that 
gradually evaporated, and gave place to 
gloom, as the overcast sky grew every 
moment more leaden and lowering. 
Sadly the conviction dawned on all 
that all hopes of the Corona must be re- 
linquished, and each gave himself up to 
making the best of a bad job, and enjoy- 
ing what was really a very weird and 
awe-inspiring spectacle, though all 
scientific work was out of the question. 

Neither did astronomers elsewhere 
fare better; and perhaps it was this 
general disappointment that raised a 
widespread interest in the next eclipse, 
which was visible in India eighteen 
months later. India was at that time 
still in the throes of plague, war, and 
famine, or the attendance would pro- 
bably have been larger. As it was, quite 
a respectable number of astronomers 
and sight-seers were present ; nor were 
they this time disappointed. Now at 





the present moment general interest 


centres round the forthcoming eclipse, 
which is to be visible in Spain, Portugal. 
Algiers, and the Southern States of 
America; and there is genuine hope 
that on this occasion fortune will again 
favour the large number of people who 
are even now making their pilgrimage 
to the many available stations. 

The routine at an eclipse is prett 
much the same in every case, wit 
slight variations due to circumstances. 
The first thing to be done is to fix upon 
a suitable spot, and here astronomers 
are guided first of all by the local me- 
teorological conditions, which are care- 
fully investigated, as far as possible, 
beforehand. Another important point 
to consider is means of transit for the 
heavy instruments, and this in an unin- 
habited or savage land may become a 
matter of grave moment. It is here 
that Government may step in to the 
rescue, and lucky are the astronomers 
to whom are granted the services of a 
gun-boat and crew. “Jack” is an 
essentially useful personage afloat or 
ashore, and it is usual in these cases to 
enlist the whole ship’s company as ob- 
servers or assistants, for the nonc 
and very valuable they are in either 
capacity. 

hen, again, a Government official 
can do wonders in the procuring of 
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tents, etc., for an inland camp, as the 
late Indian expeditions have grateful 
cause to remember; and in their case, 
also, sufficient police guard was pro- 
vided in the shape of picturesquely- 
attired and armed ‘‘Chowkidars.” These 
preliminaries arranged, comes the care- 
ful adjusting of the delicate instruments ; 
and this requires the utmost nicety and 
exactness. There are elaborate calcula- 
tions to be gone through, observations 
of the sun and stars, testings with 
spirit-levels, theodolites, sextants and 
the like. How much depends upon the 
accuracy of his adjustments only the 
astronomer himself can fully appreciate, 
and he has ever to be on the look out 
upto the last moment to see that no 
settlement of foundations or other mis- 
chance ruins the work of weeks. One 
of the members of the American expe- 
dition to India, two years ago, was 
sorely hampered by the continued 
“‘setiling ” of the native-built support 
of his gigantic telescope-tube, and it is 
related how, in the very last moments 
before totality, the professor was driven 
to strong measures and a crow-bar to 
save his observations. 

Then there is the matter of time to be 
taken into account, which must be 
known to the smallest possible fraction of 
asecond. A dark-room has next to be 
thought of, and facilities for develop- 


ing, not always an easy matter with a 
temperature of go deg. in the shade, and 
the water and solutions luke-warm. 
But all these, and a thousand other de- 
tails, satisfactorally settled, the instru- 
ments in situ, the “sketching party” 
organised, the meteorological depart- 
ment arranged for, the assistants in- 
structed as to their duties, and every- 
thing in train, there comes the rehear- 
sals, when the time-keeper counts out 
the fateful seconds and the astronomers 
make their exposures, shift their dark 
slides, and otherwise — ’ themselves 
as they will on the day itself. 

It can be readily understood that 
these rehearsals are very necessary, 
when it is remembered that many ob- 
servers set themselves a vast number of 
duties to accomplish in a very limited 
time, and practice is all-essential to pre- 
vent a disastrous hitch. There are 
legends in eclipse circles of luckless 
photographers, who have taken two ex- 
posures of the Corona on the same piate, 
or have realised to their bitter grief, 
after the glorious vision has faded from 
their view, that a shutter has not been 
withdrawn, and no exposure has been 
made at all; and it behoves each mem- 
ber to be fully trained to his duties when 
the distractions of semi-darkness and 
intense excitement are added to his 
task. 


PREPARING FOR ACTION 
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And oh! the anxious eyes that every 
minute search the skies as the fateful 
hour approaches, and the nervous 
tension so scantily hidden under the 
nonchalant air and the feeble joke ! 
All things conspire together to add to 
the impressiveness of the event, and 
work up to the grand climax with quite 
awful effect. The stealthily gathering 
gloom that settles down from a cloud- 
less sky ; the birds with harsh, astonished 
cries, seeking their roosts as if under 
protest at this strange innovation. The 
vague uneasiness that affects the whole 
animal kingdom, the strange unearthly 
light fast fading, in which eager faces 
show white and ghastly. And then the 
thick black shadow that leaps across the 
landscape, while every heart gives a 
great bound as the time-keeper calls 
‘*Now!” and the silence is broken only 
by the click of the instruments, the 
short, hard breathing of the observers, 
and the passionless clock ticking out the 
seconds that flee as surely seconds never 
flew before. 

“Half-time!” calls the watchman, 
and some among the party may now 


lift their heads and gaze in rapture upon 
the gloriously lovely, ethereal, heavenly, 
halo that circles the black disk of the 
sun. Pearly white it is, with here and 
there a pink —— on its inner rim. 
Right across the blue-black sky stream 
the lustrous rays, to where the stars are 
now twinkling, and the impression their 
weird beauty conveys is of something 
spiritual and ghost-like, some glimmer- 
ing of an unseen world of which, in 
dreams alone, we may glimpse the outer 
fringe. 

Vainly the beholder tries to impress 
indelibly upon his memory each detail 
of the spectral sight. The whole is too 
strange and bewildering; and see, 
esol on the extreme edge of the disk 
appears a glowing star of light, before 
whose increasing brilliance the vision 

les and fades, yet all-reluctantly, as 
if loth to go. The long streamers vanish 
first, and then the silvery ring narrows 
up on the side furthest from the light, 
and finally disappears altogether as the 
star grows toa crescent ; the light comes 
flooding back over the landscape, and the 
long-awaited event is now past history. 
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ATTEMPT 


MINES AT 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCIS H. Strycui 


OWARDS the close of 
the Naval Manceuvres of 

1899 I was attached to 

that useful branch of 

Her Majesty’s Service, 

the Submarine Mining En- 
gineers, and stationed at 
Portsmouth, 

The Harbour and its 
approaches are defended 
ae the possible attacks 
of a hostile fleet not only 


by land and sea forts, but, 


more important, perhaps, than 
either, by an elaborate and 
carefully-thought-out system 
of submarine mines. 

I was in charge of a cer- 
tain section which need not be further 
particularised here, and it was part of 
my duty to periodically test the efficacy 
of the electric communication between 
the firing stations ashore and the mines 
themselves. 

Owing to the extreme tension then 
existing between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal, the Admiralty had redoubled 
their usual vigilance, and in my own 
branch of the Service this had resulted 


SPITHEAD, 


* WRITTEN BY GILBERT HERON 
(late Royal Marine Artillery) 


ro DESTROY THE SUBMARINI 


PREVIOUS TO THE 


DECLARATION OF HOSTILITIES 


in more frequent and stringent testings 
of all the mining apparatus. 

One morning, after we had been test- 
ing “observation mines "—that is to say, 
mines fired at any given moment by an 
observer ashore —one of the most 
trusted of my subordinates came to me 
and reported something wrong with 
an observation mine in the Spithead 
Channel. 

‘* We've tried every test but the final 
one, sir,” said he, ‘‘and there’s a pecu- 
liar leakage of the current which we 
can't locate, so I thought it best to 
come to you, sir.” 

‘ Quite right, Price,” said I, ‘‘ tell me 
all about it.” 

He then entered into a long technical 
explanation, which had for its substance 
the fact that something must be very 
wrong with the mine in question, and 
they could not determine what it was. 
To make the matter the more serious, 
a couple of battleships, a cruiser, 
and several lesser fry belonging to the 
mobilised fleet were riding at anchor at 
Spithead, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the mine, and it was this that 
had prevented the final test being 
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“< weve TRIED EVERY TEST BUT THE FINAL ONE, SIR’” 


applied—for it would in all probability 
have resulted in exploding the mine, 
and sending one or more of the men- 
of-war to the bottom. 

The only conclusion I could come to, 
after hearing Price’s story, was that the 
anchor-chain of one of the vessels had 
fouled the electric wires in communica- 
tion with the mine, and in some way 
caused a leakage of the current. 

“‘ There’s only one thing to be done,” 
said I. ‘* We must send down a diver, 
disconnect the mine, and then postpone 
further investigation until the men-of- 
war have left.” 

** Better do so at once,” I added; 
‘tand, look here, Price—I’ll go with you.” 

Consequently, about an hour after- 
wards, at mid-day, a boat with the 
diving apparatus on board left the 
dockyard, proceeded to a spot close to 
which the mine was laid, and came to, 
ready to send down a diver. 

It was a somewhat blustering day ; 


there was a a 


L py sea on, and I fore- 
saw some little culty in carrying out 
our operations. 


The great ships of war to right and 


left of us were straining at their cables, 
and slowly swinging with the tide, and 
as I thought of the terrible destruction 
that would ensue should any mischance 
cause an accidental explosion of the 
mine, which contained 500 lbs. of gun- 
cotton, I realised the seriousness of the 
situation, and determined to don the 
diving-dress, and myself sever the wires 
connecting the deadly explosive with 
the firing key ashore. 

Making my resolution known to 
Price, and entrusting him with the task 
of following my submarine movements, 
I prepared to go below. 

Then, armed with an instrument for 
severing the electric wires, I slowly 
descended the rope ladder and disap- 
peared below the surface. 

I sank slowly, and as soon as my feet 
touched bottom, turned on my tiny 
electric lamp and looked about me. 

uite close to me lay the five-ton 
anchor of a battle-ship, two or three 
lengths of cable, apparently in inex- 
tricable confusion around it, half im- 
bedded in the ooze and slime of the 
buttom. 


———  -_ 
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It lay perfectly still and unmoved in 
the deep waters, and I leant against it 
and locked around. 

A short distance from me I saw the 
conical body of the mine, and I 
cautiously felt my way towards it, the 
boat on the surface following my every 
movement, and paying out lengths of 
air-tubing as I required it. 

Arrived at the great iron case, I 
carefully felt around the base, until I 
encountered the cables, which entered 
the mine almost on a level with the 
bottom of the sea. 

I was about to sever them when I 
noticed a peculiarity which caused me 
intense surprise. 

A few feet from where I stood two 
small wires had been attached to the 
main cables. 

Without pausing to wonder how they 
came there, I moved towards them and 
laid hold of them—gingerly enough in 
all conscience, for I knew not what 
mischief might ensue from any rough 
handling of them—and followed the 
direction in which they led. To my 
utter consternation they terminated in 
an apparatus I at once recognised as a 
“receiver” for a wireless current of 
electricity ! 

Who had placed them there, and 
why? There seemed but one answer 
to my query. 

Evidently some miscreants who had 
command of a wireless current, and who 
intended to explode the mine at their 
convenience. 

A hundred confused ideas rushed into 
my mind, in the midst of which one 
thought stood out clearly. 

Only England’s enemies could have 
done this awful thing. We were on the 
eve of war in South Africa—might not 
the enemy in some strange way have 
tampered with our mines? 

And then the remembrance of those 
fine ironclads above me, apparently in 
such security, in reality menaced by so 
terrible a danger, sent a thrill of wild rage 
through me; and I swore a great oath 
that I would leave no stone unturned 
to capture and punish the wretches 
who had done this treacherous deed. 

Then I began to cast about in my 
mind as to the best thing to do under 
the circumstances. 


Obviously, first of all to destroy the 
receiving apparatus, without which all 
the wireless currents in the world could 
not harm the mine. 

I crushed the thing with my heavy 
diving boots, and then severed our own 
electric wires, thus completely isolating 
the mine and rendering it harmless. 
Turning, I was about to ascend, when I 
suddenly caught sight of another diver 
in the water. 

It was so unexpected, that my heart 
seemed for an instant to stand still, as I 
stared in amazement at the figure before 
me. 

Then I came to the conclusion that he 
must be the scoundrel who had tampered 
with the mine; and, resolving that he 
should pay dearly for his attempt, I 
cautiously made my way towards him, 
knife in hand. 

The thought of the wholesale slaugh- 
ter which would have resulted had his 
nefarious plan succeeded gave me suf- 
ficient justification for what I was about 
to do. It should be his life or mine; 
and as I slowly neared him I watched 
him narrowly—every nerve keenly on 
the alert for bis first hostile movement. 

But, contrary to my every expecta- 
tion, the figure did not stir. 

Then, as I waded towards him. I saw 
that a Higher vengeance than mine had 
overtaken him. 

In some way his air-tube had entan- 
gled itself with the anchor cable of one 
of the very men-of-war he had been at- 
tempting to destroy, and it was a corpse 
which stood there, upright in the opaque, 
water, glaring at me through the goggles 
of his diving helmet, with lifeless eyes. 

I paused he a few minutes regarding 
the solemn spectacle, and debating in 
my mind whether or no to ascend and 
inform them in the boat of what had 
occurred. It struck me as more judi- 
cious to leave things as they were for a 
short while longer, and to continue my 
investigations alone. I felt that at the 
end of the unknown’s air-tube lay the 
solution of the whole mystery of his ap- 
pearance, while his accomplices might 
even then be at work, secure in the 
thought of being entirely unsuspected. 

Besides this, there might be cther 
mines with which they had tampered, 
and should they happen to notice my 
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ascent, they would probably at once fire 
all the mines at their command, an event 
I was determined to prevent, even 
though it cost me my life. 

Better, a hundred times, sacrifice my- 
self than run the risk of destroying those 
hundreds of unsuspecting souls above 
me. 

So I determined to go on alone, and 
destroy the apparatus which might cause 
such fearful havoc. 

Taking the dead diver’s tube in my 


beacon, as it were—set in the depths of 
the sea bed. 

Somewhat startled, I continued on 
my way, and at length, in a dip of the 
bottom, I caught sight of the origin of 
the mysterious ray. 

It was a small electric searchlight, 
set in the centre of a large torpedo- 
shaped object, which after some 
seconds gradually shaped itself to my 
wondering consciousness as some sort 
of submarine boat. 





**]l PERCEIVED THAT THE RAY PROCEEDED FROM SOME SORT OF LIGHT—A BEACON, AS IT WERE— 
SET IN THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA BED” 


left hand, and allowing it to slip through 
my fingers as I walked, I made my un- 
easy way along the bottom, and had not 
proceeded far when I noticed a peculiar 
opacity of the water, a ray of light 

eaming through it obliquely, and pro- 

ucing an effect much like that of a 
brilliant moon shining through dark 
clouds. 

The tube led along in that direction, 
and presently I perceived that the ray 
proceeded from some sort of light—a 


Here, then, was the centre from 
which the malefactors had been working. 
_ mind was instantly made up. I 
would get aboard that boat somehow ; 
and though I had no very clear notion 
at the time of how I was to effect an 
entrance, I cautiously felt my way along 
the rubber tubing, which still lay un- 
disturbed at the bottom of the sea, 
until I stood quite close to the strange 


I then saw that the tube led right into 
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the boat on the under port side, through 
a small manhole, which stood open, 
affording a free passage to the water. 

I happened to have been present at 
the trials of a submarine boat, made by 
Nordenfelt in 1885, and this boat seemed 
built on very much the same plan, 
judging from outside appearance, as the 
one I had personally examined. 

Consequently I concluded that the 
manhole gm upon.a space between the 
outer and inner hulls of the vessel—a 
space that could be pumped dry by the 
crew at will. Acting on this conclusion, 
I intended to enter the boat through the 
manhole. 

Right amidships, surmounted by the 
searchlight, was a small conning-tower 
of plate-glass, with lenses in the centre 
of each plate, like the eyes of some 
great cetaceous monster. 

Within I could see the figure of a 
man, strangely magnified by the action 
of the lenses. Luckily his back was 
towards me, and realising that I must 
remain unobserved, I quickened my 
speed to the best of my ability, till I 
was almost up to the open manhole. 
At that very instant he turned and saw 
me. 

But here Dame Fortune befriended 
me, for the look-out, evidently mistakin 
me for. his comrade, made severa 
signals with his hands, the import of 
which seemed to be that I should get 

o I ste into the Mm space, a 
terrible mt ht flashing ‘tah my 
mind as I aid so. 

The closing of the trap would in- 
evitably snap my rubber air connection, 
and by the time that the chamber was 
pumped dry, I should be a dead man. 

But I had no time for reflection, for 
simultaneously with my thought the 
plate slid to behind me. Snap went my 

r rubber tube. There was a sudden 
eeling of frightful pressure. It seemed 
as though a giant hand had flattened 
my whole y in its grip, and there 
came a loud ringing of in my 
ears. 

A terrible feeling took hold of me— 
it seemed as though some awful doom 
were impending ; blood-red flashes came 
and went before my eyes; I was held 
down as ina vice. I began to lose all 


feeling, when suddenly the weight was 
lifted from my head, and I could once 
again see clearly. They had begun to 
oe the chamber dry, and the water 

ad subsided below the level of my 
broken air-tube. 

Oh, the intense relief of that first 
breath of air! 

It was almost hot, and none too fresh, 
but it was life again; and as I opened 
my lungs, and took in great draughts, I 
felt the blood once more beginning to 
circulate. 

The pressure on the rest of my body 
now gradually decreased as the water 
sank lower and lower, until at length I 
stood upright in a sort of tank, which 
seemed to run fore and aft the entire 
vessel. A couple of glowing incan- 
descent lamps showed me every feature 
of the place. There were three circular 
manholes in the inner skin of the boat, 
similar to the one through which I had 
entered. They were marked in Roman 
numerals, I. II. and III., and through 
No. III (the after one) the air-tube, at 
one end of which lay the dead man, 
entered the body of the boat through 
the centre of the plate. 

With some little difficulty I now re- 
moved my diving helmet. 

Evidently members of the crew had 
been in the habit of removing their 
diving suits in this place, for several 
implements such as divers require lay 
scattered on the deck, with the aid of 
which I soon divested myself of the 
remainder of my diving dress. There 
was a lever next the centre of No. III. 
manhole, which I took hold of and 
moved to the left. t 

As I did so the manhole revolved, 


leaving a large opening, through which 
I now passed 

It closed after me automatically, and 
I found myself in a small com ment, 
fitted up with numerous electric switch- 
boards, an Edison telephone, and various 
other electrical apparatus. 

Evidently electricity was the motive 
power of the whole vessel. 

I had hardly taken a glance around, 
when a gong sounded at my elbow. It 
was attached to the telephone, and I 
took down the receiver, placed it to 
my ear, and listened. 

I did ngt dare to speak, for I had no 
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idea of what language they might use, 

and I did not wish to betray myself 

prematurely. : 

‘Are you there?” came the enquiry 
. in the finest Cape Dutch. 
| My suspicions were correct then, was 

the thought that flashed instantly 

) through my mind. Luckily, I have a 

smattering of the language, and was able 
to reply. 

“Yes. What is it?” I said, my 

heart thumping violently with the fear 

of discovery. 

The voice at the other end then gave 
some orders, which, having but a limited 
knowledge of Dutch at my command, I 
did not fully comprehend. At last, 
however, I managed to make out the 
following :— 

‘*Have you fixed the last mine? If 
so, we'll be off at once, and get to the 

re-arranged position and fire the whole 
ot, and Slew the d——d Englanders to 
blazes.” 

“‘Not if I can help it,” thought I; 
but I merely made answer, “ All is 
ready.” 

** Very well, then, turn her nose out 
to sea, E.S.E. When we get to 1° W. 
50° 45 N’., pull the ascending lever, and 
as soon as we are at the surface, come 
on deck and see me.” 

._ From his conversation, and my know- 
ledge of Nordenfelt’s 1885 model, I had 
no doubt that it was only when the boat 
was at the surface that the crew could 

i meet. Until then, we were confined to 

i our own particular compartments, from 

{ each of which stations the boat could 

be navigated. 

I looked around me, and saw a com- 
pass and a small steering wheel, and at 
i once formed a plan to frustrate the 
| rascals. I knew exactly the position of 
i Portsmouth Dockyard. 








The entering 
| channel heads almost exactly N.N.W. 
i Instead of taking the boat in the 
i direction I had been ordered to, I would 
| take her straight into the dockyard. 
Once there, I would send her to the 
surface, and there would be but little 
chance of escape for either boat or 
crew, for a few signals from me would 
ti at once bring help from the guardship, 
or any of the other men-of-war that 
happened to be at hand. 
ere were a number of levers near 





me, with their several functions set forth 
on them in French; andthesmall steering 
wheel already mentioned, which I seized. 
The boat’s head was E.S.E., and, put- 
ting the wheel hard over, I headed her 
N.N.W. Then, taking a lever marked 
‘* Full-ahead,” I pulled it towards me. 

From somewhere for’ard came the 
subdued tinkle of bells, and all at once 
I felt we were moving. , 

It was an eerie feeling, this hurrying 
along below an element which I had 
hitherto only traversed on the surface. 
The craft quivered and creaked under 
the enormous pressure in every bolt and 
rivet, and all around me I could hear 
a continuous buzz of machinery, as if 
we were literally sawing our way 
through some solid substance, instead 
of the mobile element we were in reality 
passing through. : ; 

Something gave me the impression 
that we were already travelling at a 
very considerable speed, and the sequel 
showed that our rate of progression 
must have been enormous. : 

It was hardly likely that my steering 
a wrong course would remain unnoticed, 
and with pulses throbbing, and breath 
coming thick and fast with excitement, 
I clung to the wheel, waiting for the 
inevitable discovery. j 

I had not long to wait. Almost im- 
mediately came a furious ringing of 
bells at the telephone, and then the 
angry inquiry, ‘‘ What the devil are you 
doing? You're taking us right up the 
harbour ! ” 

Then my caution at last broke down, 
and I grew suddenly reckless of conse- 
quences. ‘‘ Yes, you scoundrels,” I 
shouted with a fierce joy. ‘‘ And in a 
few minutes you'll all be prisoners 
on board a British man-of-war.” Then 
I seized a lever marked ‘“ Ascending, 
and gave it a vicious tug. ; 

I felt the boat incline almost vertically 
upwards, and, as I caught the echo of a 
muttered oath through the telephone, 
there came a terrible shock, the whole 

lace seemed one enormous sheet of 
ivid white flame—and then I knew no 
more. 


* * * + 


It appeared, afterwards, that in my 
erratic steering of the boat I had come 
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into violent collision with a small electro- 
contact mine, and automatically com- 
pleted the firing circuit.. It contained 
50 lbs. of gun-cotton, and had been sunk 
in a remote corner of the harbour, at a 
sufficient depth to be out of the reach of 
ordinary traffic, and as the boat flew 
upwards, it collided with the under por- 
tion of the mine. Smallas it was, it was 
more than enough to wreck the vessel 
which had caused all the mischief, and 
send its crew to their fate. By a miracle 
I got off with a severe bruising, my escape 
being no doubt due to my having been 
stationed in the aftermost part of the boat. 

My own diving boat, having given me 
up for lost, was on its way back to the 
dockyard, and, hearing the explosion, 
at once made for the spot, and picked me 
up in the nick of time. 


Sufficient remains of the submarine 
boat were afterwards recovered to es- 
tablish its identity, and to prove beyond 
doubt that I had been the means of 
preventing the fruition of a dastardly 
plot to destroy the mines and war 
vessels in the harbour, before the ac- 
tual declaration of war, in much the 
same way that the Spaniards acted 
with regard to the U.S. battleship 
** Maine.” 

Since then, the Admiralty have adop- 
ted a new method of electrical defence 
for all submarine mines, and any vessel 
rash enough to attempt the clandestine 
destruction of either forts, ships, or 
mines, would inevitably meet the same 
fate as that which I unwittingly dealt 
out to the Submarine Destroyer of 
Spithead. 
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THE WIND IN THE WOOD 
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A BREEZE from over the seas 


Is telling his heart to the trees— 


Hush, and listen, hush, and listen !— 


The breeze and the branches kiss, 
And under the blue abyss 

The green boughs glisten. 
Oh, how the wood with soft emotion 


Thrills to the wind’s devotion ! 


Hid in a song and a sigh, 


The breeze has a message for you... 


Do you not understand, 
You, with the wee brown hand 
That seems so content to lie 
In mine while the hours go by 
Like birds in the blue ? 


Hush, and listen again !— 
A voice is repeating, repeating 
A lover’s refrain of absence and pain, 


Of gladness and greeting. 


Ah, Sweet, I have nothing to tell 
Untold by the breeze above you— 
The winter is past—all’s well, all’s well !— 


I love you, I love you! 
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: OUTH AFRICA is, and has 
: been for many years, a centre 


of interest to every civilised 
nation in the world ; more es- 
pecially to every English- 
speaking nation, their inte- 


rests and influence being 
paramount there. At this moment 
the pulse of the nation quickens at the 
very name of South Africa, and the 
events of the hour, the fortunes or mis- 
fortunes of our brave troops, and the 
progress of the war fill every mind, and 
are on every tongue. 

Much has been written, and much 
valuable information is daily being 
given to the public about South Africa ; 
but there is still an almost insatiable 
desire for more knowledge of the 
wonderful land, in which the flower of 
Britain’s manhood, from home and from 
her Colonies, is now engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle for our Imperial 
rights, and the good of the native races 
over whom we hold sway. 

The scene of the hottest strife and 
carnage was in Natal at the beginning 
of the war, and though the interest no 
longer centres there, but extends to the 
whole of our possessions in South 


Africa, I would venture to offer a few 
reminiscences of a visit there in 1884-85, 
aided by jottings from my diary, the 
better to secure accuracy. 

Natal has been called the Garden of 
South Africa, and I think it well 
deserves the name. As the steamer 
from the Cape rounds the Bluff and 
enters the bay, one sees the white 
town of Durban lying amid green, 
at the foot of lovely Berea, a wooded 
hill dotted with villas and bungalows. 

I landed at Durban on Christmas 
Day, 1884. Oh, the heat of that day, 
and its utter unlikeness to a Christmas 
Day in England! Every thing looked 
foreign and strange. The light sum- 
mer attire of the people just returning 
from Church, the admixture of 
coloured men and women in the white 
or gay dress of the Indian, or the more 
varied, though less picturesque, cos- 
tume of the native. There was a festive 
feeling in the air, and you had but to 
turn into St. Cyprian’s Church, as I 
did, to know that it was Christmas 
Day. The old familiar texts, ‘‘ Unto us 
a Child is born, unto us a Son is given,” 
‘‘ Immanuel, God with us,” and others, 
bearing the glad tidings of the birth of 
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the Saviour, hung upon the walls; 
and though the blaze of flowers, with 
their sweet and somewhat heavy 
perfume, told of tropical growth and 
profusion, and the pillars were wreathed 
with the delicate asparagus fern, instead 
of our holly, ivy, and yew, the spirit 
of Christmas was there as at home, and 
the strains of the joyous anthem 
‘‘Glory to God in the Highest” still 
lingered in the air, carrying the 
thoughts thousands of miles away. 

Durban is a fine town, with white, 
low-roofed houses, and shops and stores 
quite equal to those of many large 
English towns. There are several 
Chuiches, the largest, St. Paul's, is 
still incomplete, having neither tower 
nor spire. This I thought somewhat of 
a disgrace to a town which can boast of 
the finest Town Hall and clock in the 
Colony. This clock with its Quarter 
Jacks, isthe prideof Durban, and no won- 
der. Its unexpected and dearly familiar 
sound is quite startling to the ear of the 
newly arrived, and it is well if it does not 
awaken a little home sickness. I heard 
no peal of Church bells, and could not 
help hoping the time would soon come 
when one would be heard pealing 
with glad heartening sound over the 
bay. 

St. Cyprian’s is the centre of a living 
and active Church work, not only 
among the white population, but 
among the natives. The then vicar, 
the Rev. H. F. Whittington, also 
started a mission amongst the Indians, 
which was doing most important work 
at that time.* There are several 
very handsome public buildings in 
Durban, notably the Government 
Buildings, the Theatre Royal, the Club, 
Library and Reading Room. Tram- 
cars run along the wide streets side by 
side with ox wagons drawn by six, 
ten or fifteen yoke of oxen. 

There are many beautiful houses at 
the Bay Side standing in their own 


* The Rev. Canon Booth, M.D., has car- 
ried on this work in an admirable manner. 
Aided by Mr. Ghanki, an Indian barrister at 
Durban, he organised and trained a corps of 
stretcher-bearers, which rendered invaluable 
assistance to the wounded after the battle of 
Colenso, and during the severe fighting at 
Spion Kop and Vaa Krartz. 


gardens, and cverywhere the air is 
redolent of flowers and fruit. Oranges 
and lemons grow in profusion, grapes, 
pines, mangoes, grenadillas, bananas 
are all in perfection at this season ; 
peaches and loquats come a little later. 
fhe “West End” of Durban is the 
Berea. There the wealthy and mer- 
chant members of the community have 
stolen from nature, homes of beauty and 
delight. 

In 1850, where now good roads cut 
the side of the hill into terraces, and 
handsome houses stand in their own 
gardens, the Berea was covered with 
impenetrable bush. There lions and 
leopards .found their lair, stately 
elephants broke down the tender young 
trees, and bucks herded together in the 
shade, or bounded down the steep sides 
to the veldt below. White sandstone 
precipices still gleam between the trees, 
and stretches of park-like scenery 
delight the eyes as you climb from 
terrace to terrace. The higher you 
climb, the purer and fresher is the 
breeze from the sea, and you forget the 
heat and dust of the town, and feel 
as if you were looking upon the 
** promised land.” 

A great deal of thick bush is still left, 
and is alive with bright coloured 
birds, chattering monkeys and gliding 
snakes. The vegetation is semi- 
tropical. The eucalyptus, graceful 
palm and bamboo, the castor oil and 
senna trees, immense prickly-pears, 
red-tipped aloes, bananas and other 
strange tropical plants and trees grow 
side by side with the familiar fir and 
oak; and creepers, many with gor- 
geous and heavily scented flowers, 
interlace and hang trom the boughs. 

The climate ot Durban is trying to 
the residents in summer, and they are 
glad to exchange it now and then for 
the drier heat of Pieter-Maritzburg, or 
they seek nearer refreshment at a 
lovely spot beyond the Isipingo, where 
the air is lighter and the river Umzim- 
Kulu flows through exquisite scenery. 

Pieter-Maritzburg was my destina- 
tion, so I could only spend two days 
in this land of delights. 

The distance from Durban to Maritz- 
burg by railis seventy-five miles,and you 
have to accomplish an ascent of 2,000 
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THE RIVER UMZIMKULU 


feet. You are not, in this wonderful 


journey, simply climbing one hill, but 

going up and down and round about 

hundreds of hills or kopjes, the name 

so familiar to us all since the war. 

For about thirty miles there seemed 

to be scarcely as a yards of level 
i 


ground, and the hills lie in all direc- 
tions, like waves and cross-waves of 
the sea. 

It is impossible to describe the 
general effect of this scenery—a painter 
could hardly do it. You would get a 
truer effect as to form if you modelled 
hundreds of balls of paste into different 
sizes, first throwing them into a heap, 
then taking a clean slice off the top of 
some, laying the fingers in deep scores 
down others, and dimpling a large one 
here and there with a broad, light 
es of the finger tip. In these last, 
ight and shade play hide-and-seek, 
and you long to run up and down the 
green slopes. Some are wooded,and in 
the valleys, patches of mealies and 
Kaffir-corn ripple in the breeze. 

Fancy a railroad oing over, round 
and through these fills! There are 
gullies, spanned by  unsafe-looking 
VOL. X., NEW SERIES.—MAY, Ig00. 


bridges ; but you escape alarm by not 
seeing the danger until you have passed 
it. Having got safely across, by-and- 
by the line takes a loop and brings you 
back to a full view of the awful chasm 
and the frail-looking bridge you have 
traversed. No wonder, you say to 
yourself with a shudder, we went so 
slowly, and had time to note the facesand 
different shades of colour of the Kaffirs 
at work on the bridge, leaning on their 
spades or picks to watch us as we 
rumbled by! I believe this line is 
constantly in need of repairing and 
strengthening, especially in the sum- 
mer, the time of heavy rains, and we 
saw several gangs of Kaffirs at work. 

Where the cuttings are made the 
earth exposed is of a rich, deep red, the 
colour of terra-cotta, and is very 
beautiful against the green. 

The trees we passed were little more 
than scrub, and nearly all strangers to 
the English eye. Brilliant flowers grew 
on many of them, especially on one 
called the Kaffir-boom. There was 
the fragrant mimosa, and the quaint 
tree-fern, and twice I saw arum lilies 
in great quantities growing by the side 
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ot a stream, which was also fringed 
with lovely ferns. Cactus, aloes and 
prickly-pears grew in drier places. 

Now and then we came upon a Kaffir 
kraal, always near a stream, their huts 
exactly like big beehives. 

Most of the Kaffirs we passed wore 
very scant attire, but I saw one fine 
old gray-haired fellow sitting alone on 
a hill, dressed in a soldier’s scarlet coat, 
and he looked as if he felt himself very 
fine indeed. 

At a place called Botha’s Hill—where 
you halt, and, if you please, dine—the 
scenery is bold and grand beyond 
description; and from another point 
you can count eight Table Mountains, 
the tops sliced off quite straight, in the 
way I have already described. At 
Botha’s Hill the trains from Durban 
and Pieter-Maritzburg meet, and there 
is often quite a little social gathering 
in the waiting-room, of friends and 
acquaintances from both towns. Ata 
small hotel called the ‘‘ Half-way 
House” near Botha’s Hill, the body of 
the Prince Imperial rested on its way 
down to the coast, watched by _ its 
guard of honour. The Empress also 
stayed there on her way, going and 
returning from her visit. 

The good hostess, Mrs. Welch, loved 
to talk of her sorrowing Imperial guest, 
widowed, and bereaved of her only son. 
and would end her tale with ‘Ah! 
the ‘Empress!’ She was a real lady.” 

The rest of this four hours’ journey 
is less strikingly interesting, though the 
scenery is still very lovely, and at 
length you reach Natal’s beautiful 
capital, Pieter-Maritzburg. 

Pieter-Maritzburg lies in a hollow 
surrounded by hills. As seen from the 
town the hills are not imposing-looking, 
but bold in outline. The highest is 
1,100 feet. 

The streets are very wide and hand- 
some, and many of them have open 
streams, or s/wtts, as they are {locally 
called, on either side. The main streets 
run parallel, and are crossed by shorter 
ones ; and, as nearly all the houses are 
detached, and stand in their own 
gardens, with here and there rows of 
trees in the street itself, the effect 
is very charming. This is greatly 
enhanced by the rich red colour of the 


firm clean roads. One would call them 
roads rather than streets, though the 


-principal thoroughfares have wide, 


carefully kept causeways, neatly edged 
with stone. They are not yet vulga- 
rised by the useful tramcar, or cut up 
by tramways, but ox-wagons trek 
slowly along or stand still, the great 
gentle oxen lying down as if life were 
a holiday, and there was nothing in 
the world to be done, then or evermore. 
The general holiday look of Pieter- 
Maritzburg struck me very much in 
contrast to busy, mercantile Durban, 
and I never lost the impression. 

Will my reader try to picture the 
main street as I now recall it. Carts 
heavy and light, cabs white tilted, 
carriages of all sorts pass and re- 
pass the slow-moving wagons. Here 
is an imposing equipage, there a light 
carriage with enormous wheels, called 
a spider, drawn by a pair of strong 
little Basuto horses. That fine pair 
of bays in the Victoria, driven 
so adroitly by a native servant would 
not disgrace Hyde Park, and behind it 
comes a smart little wagon with a span 
of sleek oxen yoked to it, a native boy 
running at the side with a whip or 
sjambok in his hand much longer than 
himself. Horsemen and horsewomen 
show to advantage, and here is an 
officer from the camp on the hill, his 
white helmet and accoutrements glitter- 
ing in the sun. 

Picture all this to yourself, and then 
add a sprinkling of pedestrians, not 
many English ladies, the heat is too 
great for much walking, but a few 
gentlemen are braving it under large 
white umbrellas. Those natives dressed 
so neatly in tunic and trousers of blue, 
red, white and striped cotton, are house 
servants, and those great fellows in 
the simple attire of a sack with holes 
for head and arms are the rough 
workers of the community. The giant 
unloading the wagon is head and 
shoulders above most of the passers by. 
See that picturesque group of Indians, a 

oung woman almost entirely veiled 
in white with a gray-bearded man, 
also dressed in white, walking at her 
side, and beyond them a superb woman 
in crimson and gold-coloured cotton, 
twisted in an indescribable and 
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perfectly artistic fashion round her 
graceful form. She has an enormous 
basket of fruit upon her head, but seems 
to make nothing of the weight. The 
fingers of one hand just touch it, and 
the curve of the bare brown arm, laden 
with massive silver bracelets, is perfect. 
The little man in white tunic, trousers 
and turban, a yard or two in advance 
of her, is probably her lord and master. 
He throws her a remark now and then 
over his shoulder without turning his 
head. Picture all this, and add to it 
the delicious fragrance from the gardens 
and creeper-laden verandas, fill the air 
with the hum, buzz and boom of insect 
life, and you have a faint idea of the 
enchantment of Pieter-Maritzburg, the 
Queen of Natal, in her “‘Sleepy hollow.” 

The town boasts of a very good Mar- 
ket Square, with its handsome Market 
Hall and Post Office, and fine view 
of the tower of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The Square and Post Office 
present a lively scene on mail day. 
The weekly arrival of the English mail 
is announced: by the firing of a gun, 
and instantly a crowd begins to gather at 
the entrance of the Post Office. There 
is no delivery of letters from house to 
house, but any one for the sum of {1 
per annum, may havea private box into 
which his letters will be sorted, and 
he takes them out with his own key ; 
the rest are delivered over the counter, 
in the usual way. Servants take their 
masters’ post bags, and there is a 
great meeting of friends, and general 
rejoicing. 

St. Saviour’s Cathedral stands in the 
next street, and the iron cross at the 
end of the building may be seen from 
the Market Square. 

It is a pity that St. Saviour’s is still 
incomplete. It was built by the ener 
and zeal of its venerable Dean, the 
Rev. cee Green, so well known as 
the champion of the Church in the 
Colenso troubles, and though it is 
a living power and the centre of all 
good in the colony, as a building it 
hardly answers to our European ideas 
of a Cathedral. There is no suitable 
residence, either, for the Bishop. 
Bishopthorpe, occupied by Bishop 
Colenso, was burnt to the ground 
shortly after his death, and has not yet 


been replaced, and Bishop Macrorie 
lived in his own very pleasant, but not 
at all palatial house. Government 
House seemed to me unworthy of the 
Colony. It is insignificant as a build- 
ing, and has poor surroundings, but 
doubtless these deficiencies will all be 
remedied in time. There are no 
diamond or gold mines as yet dis- 
covered in Natal, and what has been 
done represents much energy, devotion 
and self-sacrifice. The life of the young 
Colony is rich and vigorous, and 
Britain has no possession of which she 
is more proud and hopeful; and Fort 
Napier on the hill reminds us that we 
have won, and are holding, this pearl for 
our Queen and Empire. 

As a centre of Church work for the 
Diocese Pieter-Maritzburg is active 
and expansive. I cannot, in this short 
article say what I should like on this 
subject. I could grow enthusiastic in 
speaking of what I see and hear of the 
work organised and carried out, amidst 
unusual difficulties, by the Bishop and 
his devoted staff of clergy and Mission 
workers. I could tell of the excellent 
work done amongst the natives and 
Indians; of St. Albans Diocesan 
College for native men and boys, which 
has trained Catechists, Deacons and 
Priests for the Mission-field, and 
taught useful trades to hundreds of 
its scholars; of the Indian Church 
and schools; of St. Margaret’s Home 
for Kaffir girls; St. Agnes’ Home to 
shelter young Kaffir servants, who go 
out to work in the day and cannot 
return to their kraals at night; of the 
Mercy House, the refuge of the poor 
and unfortunate amongst the European 
women; the schools in connection 
with St. Saviour’s; and last, though 
by no means least, of St. Anne’s Dio- 
cesan College for girls, where daughters 
of Colonists receive a_ high-class 
education on Church lines. I could 
tell, too, of splendid work going on in 
more distant parts of the diocese, at 
Howick, Springvale, Pinetown, Grey- 
town, Estcourt, Ladysmith, Newcastle, 
Dundee, etc., etc., but that work has 
better biographers, and I must leave 
the subject. 

I must say a few words about Grey’s 
Hospital, a handsome, and commodious 
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building standing in good grounds. I 
made the acquaintance of its excellent 
and very popular medical officer, Dr. 
Allen, and its charming matron, Mrs. 
MacDonald, and was much pleased 
with all they showed me, and with all 
I heard of its efficiency and usefulness. * 

There is a separate building for the 
accommodation of sick natives. Some 
appreciate it and some do not, as I 
judged by two stories told me. 

One poor fellow broke his leg just 
above the ankle, on the veldt, at some 
distance from Pieter-Maritzburg, and 
dragged himself to the hospital—a feat 
of Pe titude and endurance impossible, 
I should say, to the finer sensibilities of 
the white man. He went in perfect 
confidence that he should be taken in 
and cured. Another poor fellow, when 
told the doctor had done all he could 
for him, and that he had not much 
longer to live, said he could not die at 
the hospital, he must go home to die; 
and his brother wheeled him two miles 
in a wheelbarrow, to his own kraal and 
friends. 

I had the pleasure of an introduction 
to two men, whose honoured names are 
recalled to mind at this time. His 
Excellency the then Governor of Natal, 
Sir’ Henry Bulwer, through whose 
wise, earnest efforts the Zulus and 
their country were saved from utter 
destruction when the Boers would have 
absorbed Zululand; and Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone the Zulus’ ‘big white 
chief,” their beloved ‘‘ Father Somp- 
seu.” Strangers to the history of the 
life of the kindly English gentleman, 
living in simple retirement in Pieter- 
Maritzburg, would have been amazed 
to find in him the most potent factor 
in the aftairs of Zululand for ten years, 
their King-maker and lawgiver, who 
was more honoured and feared than the 
Natal Government, or even ‘The 
Great White Queen beyond the Seas,” 
whose majesty and power he had tried 
to impress upon them. 

Now I must leave Pieter-Maritzburg 
and take you to Howick and the 
Karkloof, further north, the region 
lately raided by the Boers. 


* Grey’s Hospital has been devoted, since the 
war, to the reception of fever and dysentery 
patients from the front. 


Howick is seventy miles distant by 
rail, which takes a detour; it is about 
fifty by road. It is only a village, 
with a tiny church, a sprinkling of 

entlemen’s houses, and a very fair 

otel, for the accommodation of the 
visitor to its beautiful Falls. Here the 
Umgeni river takesa leap of four hundred 
feet, over bold rocks, and falls without 
break into a subterraneous passage it has 
forced for itself below. The forego- 
ing <5 > gives one an exact view 
of the Umgeni Falls in winter; but 
when I saw it in summer, the rainy 
season, there was an immense volume 
of water pouring over and completely 
hiding the rock which, in the photo- 
graph, separates the fall. Part of this 
huge volume of water thunders into 
the chasm, the rest flows placidly 
along, and the river empties itself into 
the ocean, just above Durban. There 
is a ford in the Umgeni at some little 
distance above the falls, which may be 
easily crossed in the dry season, but in 
the summer storms it is converted into 
a roaring torrent. The river rises some- 
times very suddenly, and then it is most 
dangerous. I was told that an ox- 
wagon was once crossing the ford with 
apparent ease and safety, when one of 
these sudden risings occurred, and 
wagon, oxen and driver were carried 
over the falls into the unfathomable 
abyss below, and heard of no more. 


I was the guest of a member of the 


Natal Legislative Council, Mr. Sutton. 
Fair Fell, as his house is called, is on 
a hill higher than the Falls and the 
view of the village on the plain 
beyond and the distant range of moun- 
tains make a fine panorama. 

In Mr. Sutton’s garden I was de- 
lighted to see many home favourites. 
Foxgloves grow between the stones 
of the verandah, and my first move- 
ment at sight of them was to seize a 
bloom and snap it as children do. 
Alas! My bad example was quickly 
followed by a tiny girl at my side, who 
had not found out till then that fox- 
gloves could snap. Under the window 
of my room sweet peas, verbena, white 
lilies and roses flourished as at home, 
and iw clung to the wall. I could 
have thought myself at home, as I 
leaned out to receive a leaf of.straw- 
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berries, only that a little while before 
I had seen a snake wriggling towards 
that ivy, with the intention, I suppose, 
of paying me a visit. It was instantly 
killed by a son of the house who was 
passing by, and its head struck oft 
before I could cry out, ‘‘ Put it intoa 
bottle.” I thought of a little boy at 
home who would have been delighted to 
have it, but I soon had a much more 
formidable specimen to send him. There 
are many snakes in Natal dangerous 
to life, the Mamba, black and green, 
which will attack you unprovoked, 
sometimes springing trom a tree upon 
horse and rider, and if it misses you, a 
full grown Mamba can wriggle after 
you quicker than the horse can gallop. 
These terrible creatures are fortunately 
more rarely encountered than other 
snakes, but the puff-adder is more to be 
dreaded, as you may meet with it any- 
where, especially in the long grass of 
the veldt. It seldom attacks unless it 
is trodden upon, but as it is given to 
lying about in a torpid condition, and 
if seen at all in the long grass, can 
scarcely be distinguished from a dry 
stick, it is not at all an uncommon 
— for an unfortunate passer-by to 
put his foot upon it. Then the snake 
instantly turns and strikes backwards, 
and the bite is deadly, causing death 
in a few hours if the poison is not sucked 
from the wound or the place cauterised 
and an antidote taken. The Kaffirs 
are often bitten, as their footfall is 
noiseless, and their limbs bare, and 
neither they nor the snake have warn- 
ing. A Kaffir when bitten usually kills 
the snake with his stick, tears out the 
poison-bag and drinks its contents. 
This is said to be an antidote to the 
poison, and on the principle of “like 
cures like” it may be, but many die. 
There is a short, thick snake with a 
very deadly bite. It hides amongst 
the stones and will come out to attack. 
A valuable dog was bitten by one of 
these snakes about 4 p.m. and died 
during the night, though every means 
possible was at once used to save him. 

The soil at this charming place seems 
suitable to a great variety of trees. 
Maple, walnut, prs American butter- 
nut grow with the elm and oak, and 
many familiar flowering shrubs, inclu- 


ding the seringa, while in the orchard, 
amongst gra oranges, lemons, nat- 
chas, grenadillas, and other fruits of the 
country, are fine varieties of apples and 
pears, with peaches white and ai, and 
apricots in great profusion. © Ringdoves 
were cooing; canaries, and another 
sweet little songster whose name I 
don’t know, made a grove of lovely 
trees musical, and on the greensward 
beneath danced a graceful very tiny 
deer called a dyka; brilliant-hued 
birds flitted from bush to bush in the 
ae ; honey-suckers of various kinds, 
Ine, purple, red and green, with wag- 
tails, robins and wrens, not muc 
unlike our own. The insect life is 
much more varied and profuse—several 
varieties of the grasshopper species; 
the locust, the musical cicalas and the 
most unmusical screamer—a kind of 
locust with a green coat, enormously 
wide mouth and goggle eyes, which 
I have known to settle in swarms 
on a tree near the house and make such 
an unbearably discordant din that the 
only thing to be done was to send out 
a band of Kaffir servants to beat them 
off the trees with theirsticks. Butter- 
flies vie with beetles in beauty and 
variety, and in the evening, when the 
lamps were lighted, loveiy moths, large 
and small, some of them glittering like 
gold and silver, flitted through the open 
windows. 
I was much fascinated by the 
Mantis, or Hottentot god. It is a 
retty creature, brown or green. I 
lieve it takes its colour from its food 
or surroundings, as so many insects in 
these tropical countries do, as a pro- 
tection inst their enemies or to 
aid them ip search of prey. The first 
I saw was the colour of a young _ 
, with vermilion spots on its fore- 


egs, which are very long and have 
strong claw-like feet, with which it 


seizes its prey. The whole we and 
wings have a hard case like a beetle, but 
the spade-shaped head turns round 
on a very thin neck in an uncanny 
manner, as it watches you or its —_ 
It is from two to four inches in length. 
It carries its food to its mouth with 
poth its long fore-legs, and it is this 
attitude while eating, that has given 
it the name of the ‘ Praying Mantis,’ 
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and makes it an object of reverence to 
the Hottentot. It has no claim to 
reverence, as it is both voracious and 
savage. 

The Mantis has an extraordinary 
vitality, as 1 proved when I impaled 
three cf them upon a card to send 
home. I did this in the evening, 
under the following process—first I 
gave a dose of chloroform, then per- 
formed a surgical operation, filling 
the empty body with chloroformed 
cotton wool. After this I carefully 
fixed them on to the card with gummed 
aper. The next morning all three 
ad burst their bonds and travelled 
some distance from the card ! 

This story of mine was received with 
some incredulity by a party of young 
friends, until their father, a doctor, 
showed them an article in The Lancet 
on muscular vitality. This article 
declared that a Maniis after it had been 
beheaded went on feeding its trunk 
with flies! 

Space fails me to tell of the beauties 
of the upland between Howick and 





Estcourt ; of the drives in an ox-wagon, 
a spider, a carriage’ drawn by four 
untrained horses, and a sleigh by six 
young oxen, up hill and down dale, 
through rivers with precipitous banks 
and rocky beds, flying before a storm 
of thunder and lightning, or sheltering 
from hail that it was dangerous to life 
to face, joining in picnics to lovely 
- sage under cloudless skies, and sharing 
the always ready and bountiful hos- 
pitality of scattered homesteads by 
the way. All this and much more I 
could tell of lovely, peaceful Natal in 
1885. And this is the country, our own 
fair possession, which now is invaded 
and raided and devastated by our 
white neighbours in the Transvaal, who 
owe their wealth and prosperity—and 
not many years ago their very life and 
existence—to England, her wise Govern- 
ment and generous aid. God defend 
the right, and drive back our foes from 
hill to hill from valley to valley, till 
peace reigns throughout the land, 
and oppression and injustice are un- 
known. 
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eS\OUIS XI., King of France, 
» first of French Kings to be 
called, ‘‘Most Christian 


King,” was the son of 

Charles VII., and born at 

Bourges in 1423. Perhaps 

of all those all who have filled 

the throne of France, he has ever 

been the most detested. Perhaps 

of all men who have striven to build up 

an evil reputation, none have ever been 
more successful than he. 

Picture to yourself the form and 
nature of this ‘‘ Most Christian King,” 
and a vision will arise before you of a 
lean, round-shouldered man, of small 
mould, whose thin and nervous hands 
are for ever clasping and unclasping 
each other with a cruel intensity that 
is not pleasant to see. Gaze into the 
face of the figure you have raised before 
you, and you will find it is strangely 


like that of a rat. The sharp, restless 
eyes are there that flit upon you for a 
moment, and are gone. The long, 
straight nose is there that seems to 
ferret out your history and sniff upon 
you for the scent of treason. 

Add to this picture a pair of shuffling 
feet, and you have Louis, as he pro- 
bably appeared at the date of this 
story, that is to say, in June, 1481. 

But if you desire to delve into the 
mind that hides behind those restless 
eyes, you set yourself a hard. task. 
It is such a fantastic mind, and it is 
made up of such singular contradictions. 

You will find in it wild suspicion, 
and most trusting confidence. Avari- 
cious cravings, and a love of lavishness. 
Audacity to astonish you, and timidity 
to disgust you. Mildness to-day, and 
cruelty to-morrow. 


From which you will see that 
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Louis XI., was no easy master for a 
man to serve. 
+ * * * 

One bright June evening, a brilliant 
little cavalcade of steel-clad knights and 
court worthies came cantering through 
a soft green glade, where a stream ran 
singing, and all the sky above peeped 
with blue eyes through the netted 


. trees. 


In the midst of this cavalcade was 
borne along a richly caparisoned litter, 
the long poles of which rested upon 
the shoulders of the four finest men in 
the King’s guard. 

The curtains of the litter, which 
were closely drawn, were made of the 
lightest and most elegant silk, having 
upon them the three mystic fleurs-de-lys 
(or Louis’ flowers) in honour of the 
Holy Trinity ; and to show that he who 
reclined behind them was of the blood 
royal, and King of France. 

By the side of the litter a handsome 
boy, of eleven years, rode a well- 
groomed and highly-spirited pony, 
whose every manceuvre he guided with 
a hand well practised at the reins. 

This boy was Charles the Dauphin, 
in two years time to ascend the throne 
of his despotic sire, and to stand in 
history as Charles VIII., with a record 
of warlike deeds behind him. At 
present he stood in mortal peril from 
the terrible old King in the shrouded 
litter, who could never decide whether 
to embrace or behead him, and so did 
neither, contenting himself—if such a 
thing were possible !—by watching the 
poor boy’s every movement with shrewd 
suspicious eyes. 

For Louis, like all tyrants, lived in 
the daily fear of assassination and plot. 
And who would gain so much by his 
death as the Dauphin? No one! 

The cavalcade moved onward 
through the glade, and the woodland 
became more open, and the green- 
sward sloped downward to where the 
winding stream put on full strength and 
men had thrown a bridge to cross it. 
Once over the bridge, and through 
= bit of a and then the 
great long road to Paris a ed 
dotted with little hamlets ele ae te 
the gates of the ancient city. The 
jingle of the harness and the murmur 
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of the courtly voices now commenced 
to attract some human attention, and 
peasants toiling in the woodland and 
by the river paused in their work to 
raise sad frightened eyes to the glitter 
of the solemn company. When they 
saw the fleurs-de-lys upon the curtains 
of the litter, they dropped to their knees 
just where they chanced to be standing, 
and prayed, as they were bidden on 
pain of death, for the health of ‘‘the 
most Christian King,” just as though 
the Host were passing. 

And indeed Louis counted himself 
scarce a whit less holy, and believed 
that he held his throne and kingdom 
to the entire satisfaction of the powers 
on high. 

But now a very uncomfortable thing 
happened, for no sooner did the caval- 
cade get well on the long road to Paris, 
than the sudden snapping of one of the 
embroidered leather traces of the litter, 
nearly caused ‘‘the most Christian 
King” to tumble out and sprawl upon 
the ground in what would have been 
anything but a kinglike manner. 

As it was, it brought everything to a 
halt, and everyone to a state of terrified 
perspiration. The Dauphin dismoun- 
ted, and Louis was assisted to the road 
by fully a score ‘of most obsequious 
hands. 

The vicious old King commenced 
immediately to pour forth prayers and 
curses in a most lavish manner. 

“Oh, blesséd Saints,” he piped in a 
querulous voice, as he stood suaking 
with the sudden fright upon the high- 
way, “‘an’ I had not lost the sacred 
reliquary of your thrice holy bones 
which I was ever wont to bear upon 
my bosom to gain your sweet protection 
blesséd Saints, this sore warning of 
— deep displeasure would not thus 

ave visited me. But I crave your fair 
indulgence.” Saying which, he shut 
his eyes, pulled the cap from off his 
head, and made the sign of the cross 
with it upon his breast, for his other 
hand was occupied with the handle of 
his staff, upon which he leaned with 
some weight, at the well-known angle 
of old age. 

Having performed this pious feat, he 
opened his eyes sharply, and, swinging 
his staft about him in a semicircle, 
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managed to catch the Dauphin an 
unpleasant crack across the shins. 

his paternal act appeared to soothe 
the feelings of ‘‘the most Christian 
King” in an extraordinary manner, for, 
after hurling a few taunts and curses 
broadcast amongst his retinue, he 
began to shuffle down the road with 
the sole aid of his staff, calling out to 
the Dauphin and the cavalcade, to 
follow him. At the period of this story, 
there stood some two or three hundred 
yards along the road to Paris, an inn 
of good repute known by the picture on 
its swinging sign, ‘‘La Péche Mira- 
culeuse,” in which the Lord and His 
— —_ seen, ¥ very small boats 
indeed, dragging in highly impossible 
nets of enormous fish Benn area the 
roughest seas imaginable. Towards 
this inn went Louis, and his son and 
his retinue followed with marked dis- 
cretion. 

There were signs within the inn— 
laughter and song—as though some 
considerable company were merry at a 
marriage feast, and at the open door 
stood a young man attired in a rich 
dress, and with a very fair girl beside 
him. One glance would easily suffice 
to —_ that —e were the newly 
married pair. The bridegroom a — 
to be of noble birth, or St least ; some 
exalted position, for a servant in a 
handsome livery, having occasion to 
pass him, saluted him in a most re- 
spectful manner. 

This picture was not, by any means, 
lost upon the old reprobate and his 
retinue; on the contrary, it caused 
Louis to blink his eyes and to knit his 
brows. 

“Hi, hi!” he called, as he slowly 
advanced towards the inn door, “who 
is this young man of silks and jewels— 
Holy Cross! one of our court, surely 
—who must needs wed against our 
knowledge, and hide his love feast at 
an inn? Guards, attach his person.” 

This was done instantly, before the 
young bridegroom had time to. even 
place his hand upon his sword. But 
his desire to have done so aroused all 
the venom in Louis’ nature. The old 
King screamed with rage. 

“‘God’s death!” he spluttered, ‘‘is 
there no one with a carabine to shoot 


— this dog who dares to resist our 
will?” 

The young, fair girl, who had stood as 
though bereft of reason, at this raised a 
terrible cry, and threw herself at Louis’ 
feet. 

“Sire,” she gasped, ‘‘no, no, not 
death !—Spare him—spare him—what 
harm have we done? Look, sire 
—he and I—will leave France—we 
were going to leave France——” 

Louis seized her arm with his long 
fingers, and that so roughly, that she 
winced at his grip. His rat eyes shifted 
about with a great look of fear in them. 

‘*Leave France?” he hissed. ‘Hi! 
—leave France for England ?—Secrets 
of our Court for Edward’s ears ?— 
Plot with the English King against our 
throne ?—not so, not so, ye leave not 
France, for in one grave——”’ he trailed 
off into unintelligible mumblings, still 
holding the girl’s arm in his grip. 

Suddenly his eyes fixed themselves 
upon the face of the young bridegroom, 
who now stood, with folded arms, a 
stern figure surrounded by the guard. 

‘I know a face like thine, wretch,” 
said Louis, ‘“‘but an older face—I will 
bethink me.” 

He dropped the girl’s arm now, and 
took his chin in his hands; his old face 
puckered up like a withered apple as he 
thought. 

Dead silence fell, and there was not 
a movement in the group. 

All at one Louis gave vent to a 
perfect snarl, and, shuffling up to his 

risoner, struck him across the *~ with 
is staff. 

The young bridegroom struggled in 
the firm embraces of the guard. 

“Dog,” snarled the old tyrant, 
‘dog and pig, I know thee! Thou art 
the son of that arch-dog Baptiste 
D’Aussay, who plotted against our 
sacred life and throne with Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy !—Wretch, I 
had thy father sawn asunder——” 

‘I am not his son!” 

‘* Silence !—Thou shalt now die like- 
wise.” 

“Oh, sire—my husband !—Oh, High 
and Mighty Prince——” 

*Su the call Edward of England! 
’Tis the English title ! Girl, thy treason 
is assured! Ye shal] both die,” 
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*“** LEAVE FRANCE?’ HE HISSED. ‘HI !—LEAVE FRANCE FOR ENGLAND?’” 


At this moment the peaceful ringing 
of'a convent bell swept up to them, 
borne on; the wings of the summer 
breeze. It was the on, oon 

No sooner did Louis hear it than he 
pulled off his cap, and, kneeling upon 
the sharp flints of the road, prayed to 
the Virgin with a fervent voice. The 
bell ceased. 

‘*Amen,” said the old Enigma, putting 
on his cap once more, and rising to his 
feet again with the help of the Dauphin 
and his staff. ‘“‘Amen. God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” Then he turned 
him about with zeab to the business in 
hand. 

‘* Segrais,” he called to an ill-visaged 
man wearing the royal livery of a body 
servant, ‘‘take thy whip and strike me 
this woman across the shoulders to the 
tune of thirty strokes. By Peter's 
chains, we will show forth our dis- 

leasure upon traitorous women!” 

ut the man named Segrais hesitated ; 
all eyes were turned in more or less 
ap to Charles the Dauphin. 
he young Prince stepped forward 
to his evil sire. 


“Your Grace,” he said, ‘‘the hour 
waxes late; you are weary with much 
journeying; the dark comes down 
apace; and to the westward lie heavv 
storm clouds. Suffer yourself to rest at 
the inn this night, and in the moming 
deal with these traitors. Sire, your 
arm.” Louis stood in doubt, but as he 
lingered, a vivid flash of lightning rent 
the sky, and a peal of thunder seemed 
to crack the heavens. 

‘Blessed Saints,” he piped, ‘your 
vengeance for the lost reliquary still 
_— me. I feel your anger in the 
ightming and the thunder. No peace 
for me until I find again the casket of 
your holy bones. Half my kingdom 
would I give to repossess it; even the 
the life of the Dauphin would I give, as 
Abraham offered up Isaac, if by that 
act I could stand well with you, and 
hold again your relics in my hands.” 

The heavens opened, and the rain, in 
torrents, came hissing down. 

Louis, that ‘“‘most Christian King” 
shuffled with great haste up the steps 
of the inn, leaning hard upon his’ staff 
and on the: Dauphin’s shoulder.’ He 
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turned when he stood ‘neath the shelter 
of the porch. 

‘‘Guard those traitors!" he cried ; 
“place them in some upper room. 
Let me not hear nor see them till 
the morning, ye shall all perish an’ 
they escape you!” 

So he entered the inn and abode 
there that night, much to the discom- 
fort and terror of every living thing 
around him. 


* * * * 


Brightly gleamed the dawning over 
“that pleasant land of France.” It 
glowed on the ancient woodcutter 
munching his black bread as he trudged 
his way to the cool green forest. It 
glinted on the armour of the knight- 
errant pouring forth his morning lay to 
the eyebrow of his mistress. It glowed 
in the tiny lancets of the monastery in 
the valley, and cast roses on the grey 
faces of the ecstatic monks. It glim- 
mered in the darksome chamber of the 
“‘most Christian King,” who dreamt, 
no doubt, of heaven. The sudden 
drawing of a bed curtain, and the 
consequent flood of light upon his 
pillow awoke Louis to a new day, and 
to the Dauphin. 

The little Prince stood with his hand 
upon the curtain, and with his earnest 
eyes fixed upon the withered King. 
Louis was too dazed by this unusual 
proceeding to gather his full wits on the 
instant, so he lay quietly with his rat 
eyes blinking on his son. 

“Good morrow, your Grace,” said 
the Dauphin ; ‘‘God save you.” 

““God save thee, thou undutiful cub ; 
show to me thine hands, that I may see 
thou hast no poniard to stab thy King 
and father withal.” 

The Dauphin held out his innocent 
hands, and Louis grunted his satis- 
faction. 

“I would fain hear again,” said the 
Dauphin, ‘‘ what thou would’st give to 
recover the lost reliquary.” 

At these words the old King’s wits 
grew keen enough. 

“‘God’s bones!” he piped, flinging 
aside the coverlet, ‘‘it is found! it is 
found !” 

“Not yet,” said the Dauphin gravely, 
and sat him down by the old King’s 


illow. The boy was_ wonderfully 

a in this early dawning, perhaps 
because so much depended upon his 
being so. 

“Your Grace,” said the Dauphin, 
re-arranging the coverlet with a gentle 
hand, “‘yesternight thou would’st have 
given half thy kingdom to repossess the 
reliquary ; what wilt thou give this 
morning ?” 

‘‘Wretch!” spluttered Louis, ‘‘ thou 
hast found it, then! it is in thy pos- 
session! or perchance thou hast stolen 
it! Holy Cross! if thou hast played 
the thief—thou shalt die.” 

‘Well said, your Grace,” answered 
the Dauphin, and he sat silent, ex- 
changing glances with his sire. 

It occurred to the wily old King— 
for the first time—that the heir to his 
throne was becoming a diplomat at an 
uncomfortably early age, and he made 
a mental note of the fact that boded 
no peace to the Dauphin. 

“Boy,” he said, and he drew down 
his night-cap well over his ears, ‘‘ what 
is this news of the lost reliquary that 
thou darest not tell thy King and 
father ?” 

“There is no news, sire,” answered 
the Dauphin, “save that the reliquary 
is found.” 

The old King raised himself: on his 
elbow, and directed towards his little 
son a look of anything but parental 
indulgence. 

‘‘Found? found?” he _ spluttered, 
‘‘and thou hast had courage to toss 
words—and fence thy thoughts with 
the King? By the head of St. Denis 
the blessed (pray for me, sweet Saint !), 
if thou dost not place the reliquary of 
the thrice holy bones within my hands 
before the matin bell—thou shalt to 
Paris as a prisoner!” 

‘* Sire,” said the Dauphin, ‘“‘so be it. 
Upon the granting of my request I will 
lay the sacred relics on thy pillow.” 

“Wilt thou so?” shrieked Louis. 
“‘Guards! Guards! Herbay! Voiture ! 
Tallard |” 

Three tall men in armour rushed into 
the King’s room, but paused on 
beholding but the Dauphin and Louis. 

‘““Why do ye pause, wretches?” 
demanded the old reprobate ; ‘‘ search 
me the Dauphin; he has concealed 
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about his person the reliquary of the 
thrice week roma 1” vito 

**Gentlemen, you hear the orders of 
your King?” said the Dauphin; ‘I 
will set you an example in obedience,” 
and he motioned to them that they 
should search him. 

Reluctantly they did so, under a close 
fire of suspicious glances from the rat 
eyes of Louis. 

** Well, well, well,” demanded the 
old King, beating the pillow with his 
hand, ‘‘ what find ye? what find ye?” 

‘“* Naught, your grace,” answered the 
the man named Herbay ; “the reli uary 
is not upon the person of the Dauphin ‘ 
In this his fellows acquiesced. But 
Louis cursed them all for a set of knaves 
and fools, and crawled from his bed, 
apparently with the intention of satis- 
fying himself as to the truth of their 
words, when another thought took 
possession of him. 

“The traitors of yesternight,” he 
muttered, standing in the middle of the 
room and rubbing his lean hands, ‘in 
my sleep I had forgot them. Brin 
them hither. They shall be examine 
before me, and I will have them shot in 
my presence. Holy Saints! the land- 
lord will have somewhat to tell to his 
guests concerning this chamber: I will 
make it haunted for him !—Help me 
back to my bed, dogs, and bring me 
the traitors.” 

Although there was general willing- 
ness—eagerness—to assist him as he 
desired, not one made a movement to 
summon the prisoners. eae . 

Louis pro up by his pillows, 
noticed thi 4 ead never of word. 
There was an embarrassed silence, and 
the Dauphin shifted uneasily about, and 
ouendly toyed with the tassels on his 
doublet. At length, with a little gesture 
of desp-ir, he said, ‘‘ Your Grace, the 
prisoners are gone.” 

‘Gone, my dear son?” repeated 
Louis in a mild tone—so mild that it 
chilled the hearts of all who heard it— 
“and whither are they gone ?” 

The Dauphin remained silent a mo- 
ment, and then, “‘I will make a good 
confession, my father,” he said. ‘It is 
true the prisoners are gone. At the 
turn of the night with my own hands I 
released them, and set them free. That 


young man, thy prisoner, saved my life 
in the hunt when I was but a little child 
beside thy knee—the Dauphin shall not 
forget good services.” 

“‘ Heigh,” said Louis, still speaking in 
that terrible, gentle, voice. ‘* What 
dost thou he to mitigate thy treason 
to thy King ?” 

“I plead naught,” answered the 
Dauphin boldly. ‘‘I buy from thee 
their freedom by the restoration of 
the lost reliquary. Last night thou 
would’st have given half thy kingdom 
to regain the relic ; this morn "tis thine 
for the mere lives of two poor creatures 
who never did thee wrong.” 

The cunning wizened old face 
amongst the pillows broke into an in- 
scrutable smile. The old head shook 
gently from side to side and the rat 
eyes puckered up in a mysterious 
manner. Louis was evidently pleased 
with the page ae craft, and glad that 
such a boy should succeed him. But 
having arrived at this thought, the old 
face lost its strange smile, and terror 
and suspicion chased each other over 
his features. It was clear that he 
realized also the danger of allowing 
the boy to over-reach him. But he 
had his own plan and he set to work 
with it. 

**Charles,” he began, still speakin 
mildly, ‘‘thou hast asked but a smal 
reward for restoring to my royal — 
ing the reliquary of the thrice holy 
bones. Yet,” he went on, ‘‘thou art wise 
in this, for what would avail thee now to 

half that kingdom which one 
day will be thine, entire?—Have thy 
present wish then, boy,—the prisoners 
are free. Go, bring to me the relic.” 

“Nay, your Grace,” answered the 
Dauphin slowly ; ‘‘it may not be until 
es Royal name be fixed hereto,” and 

e produced a crumpled slip of parch- 
ment covered with lines ienulied in 
a boyish character. 

Louis took the parchment, and again 
that curious mixture of expressions 
shadowed across his face. The Dauphin 
would not take his promises. Very 
slowly the old King advanced his hand 
for the pen his little son held out to 
him. Very slowly he affixed his royal 
name. “ It is done,” he said, and tossed 
the parchment to the Dauphin, 
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The Dauphin placed it carefully in 
the breast of his doublet, and left the 
chamber. 

A moment later, he returned, and 
surrendered to the old King's trembling 
hands the reliquary of the holy bones. 

“Oh, Saints!” piped Louis, kissing 
the crystal casket set with gems in 
bands of gold. ‘“‘Oh, blessed Saints ! 
Oh, holy Saints! No harm may come 
to me now that again I hold your relics 
in my hands!” And he fell to weepin 
and crowing and praying, as he rock 
himself to and fro amongst the pillows 
ot his bed. 

The Dauphin stood before him now 
with eyes bent on the ground, and with 
a childlike submission manifest in the 
posture of his little figure. 

The great tall men in armour stood 

upright with expressionless faces, as is 
the manner of soldiers who know the 
etiquette of courts. 
__Louis went on with his fulsome 
idolatry of the reliquary, and crowed 
and wept and kissed—making the only 
audible sounds in the room. 

But, on a sudden he looked up at his 
son, and became silent. There was a 


use, 
Then the old King, clutching the 
reliquary in his hand, crawled once 


more from the bed and tottered towards 
the Dauphin. 

‘*Dear son,” he said, and he patted 
the cheeks of the boy, “thou wilt 
make a great King that shall rule 
France wisely.” He turned abruptly to 
his Guards—‘‘ Aye? will he not?” 

“He will, your Grace!” 
answered as one man. 

“Yes,” said Louis pensively, rubbing 
his chin. ‘‘ Yes; a wise King. A great 
King.” 

The Dauphin flushed with the praise 
of his sire. ‘‘A great King,” repeated 
Louis. ‘‘ We see how that already his 
brow flushes to feel the circlet of our 
crown!—Wretch!” and he caught 
the boy by the shoulder and thrust him 
down before him. “He that plays 
with Kings must be master of the 
game !—Thou art not master yet !” 

“Nay, your Grace!” implored the 

r Dauphin, ‘but your little son that 
oves you well!” 

“‘ Loves well?” repeated Louis, “ but 
I doubt thee !—Yet,” and he bent down 
and caressed the boy’s head, ‘thou 
wilt make a great King—a King that 
should do well with foreign courts—thy 
treaties will be sound... . : And where 
did’st thou find the holy relic? .... 


” 


Ah, thou wilt make a puissant King! 


they 


‘* ME THAT PLAYS WITH KINGS MUST BE MASTER OF THE GAME!’ 
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** Your Grace,” answered the Dauphin 
taking heart again, ‘“‘I found it in thy 
litter, deep down between the cushions.” 

** Aye!” chuckled Louis, ‘‘a diligent 
boy !—seeking where others had sought 
and found nothing—and finding it for 
his King.” 

Again the old reprobate kissed the 
casket, and now he crossed himself a 
dozen times. 

” ood boy !” he piped, a ‘‘ clever 
boy !—he will make a great King !—a 
clever boy ?” he turned his question on 
his Guards. , 

They answered, ‘‘ Yes, your Grace !” 

** Yes,” repeated Louis thoughtfully, 
“too clever for us yet. We do not 
need him yet. I shall live for ten years 
—twelve years;—France will not 
require him. We must protect him 
; . guard him safely .... hold 
him in readiness to ascend our throne 
s< Ha !—the Bastile ?” 

“Nay! — your Grace! — Father ! — 
father !” 


‘‘Yes!—the . Bastile. Farewell my 
son. The Governor shall report to me 
your health and happiness.” 

“‘ Father!” 

‘* Attach his princely person, Guards! 
set out for Paris on the instant !—The 
Dauphin to the Bastile !” 

‘“‘ Father!” 

‘* My signet ; receive it, Herbay. Ye 
are all responsible for his life and 
conduct. Make speed away !” 

‘* Nay, father !—take back the parch- 
ment !” 

“On no account, my son. Take it 
with thee. It is thine—cleverly won. 
Read it each day in thy cell. It will be 
beneficial. Comfort thy-heart; I shall 
o’ertake the prisoners. Herbay—be 
gone !” 

A moment more,-and Louis was 
alone. 


“Sweet Saints! he said, and 
he kissed the reliquary, | ‘‘sweet, 
blesséd Saints! I crave your fair 
indulgence.” 
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» CA BE presume that almost every 
reader of this article has 
heard of a Press-Cutting 
Agency. In any case the 
title 1s self-explanatory. 
It is an agency for the 

supply to subscribers of all 
notices, paragraphs, articles, or 
advertisements dealing with any 
desired subjects, or containing mention 
of any given persons, which appear in 


any newspaper, magazine or periodical 
published in Great Britain, Ireland or 
the Colonies. This does not at first 
sight sound a very difficult or compli- 
cated business to carry on, nor one 
calling for any special qualifications 
on the part of its employés, but in 
reality, as we shall show in the course 
of this article, it demands the most 
highly skilled labour. 

The agency itself is emphatically an 
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outcome of  fin-de-siécle life, and 
though of comparatively recent estab- 
lishment, its business has now attained 
to very large proportions. And the 
reason for this growth is not far to 
seek. It is of the first importance to the 
commercial man to keep himself posted 
up both as to the state of the markets and 

so as to the condition of affairs which 
exists in different parts of the world. 
The contractor, to take one example, 
is always on the look out for proposed 
new works, with a view to tendering 
for their construction. Similarly in 
other walks of life—the artist, the 
author, the politician and the scientist 
are each rt eo anxious to keep in 
touch with public opinion and to 
become acquainted as speedily as may 
be with all new ideas or discoveries, 
or records of fresh progress which may 
be made in their several professions. 
It is to the world’s Press that they turn 
for information, for therein is to be 
found a complete record of the world’s 
life and thought. Naturally no busy 
man has time to read more than, at the 
most, two or three newspapers each 
day, and so it came about that, in 1883, 


a young foreigner, at that time resident 
in England, conceived the brilliant idea 
of starting a Press-Cutting Agency in 


London. It was an_ instantaneous 
success, and a branch was opened in 
Paris shortly afterwards; whilst, in 1887, 
a similar office was started in America. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Wool- 
gar, the head of the well-known firm 
of Woolgar and Roberts, we were 
enabled to witness all the various 
operations needful for the transfor- 
mation of a complete newspaper, adver- 
tisements and all, into a pile of neat 
cuttings, each one of which is, after the 
removal of all superfluous margins, 
pasted on to a mount inscribed with 
the name of the newspaper, the date of 
its publication, and the subject dealt 
with by the paragraph, article or adver- 
tisement, as the case may be. 

The clientéle of such an agency may 
be divided roughly into two classes: 
the first consisting of subscribers who 
desire cuttings Sealing with special 
subjects, and the second of those who 
wish for personal matter. For instance : 
one subscriber asks that everything 


which is published relating to the 
subject of ‘‘Shipping” shall be sent to 
him; whilst another wishes to receive 
all reports which may appear of his 
own sayings and doings, or, if he be an 
author, of his books. And be it here 
remarked that a contributory Gause to 
the enormous recent growth of press- 
cutting work is to be found in the 
increasing number of celebritieg. or 
would-be celebrities. Mushroort folk 
abound to such an extent nowadays, 
that to be unknown amountséo a posi- 
tive distinction. But the /‘Tittlebat 
Titmice” are, as will readily be supposed, 
good customers to the P, Agency ! 

When the agency was afet opened, the 
bundles of cuttings sent out numbered 
from 800 to goo per, day. At the 
present time about 2,500 are daily made 
up, each packet containing on an 
average some thirty cuttings. Nor do 
these figures, large though they are, 
by any means represent “the total 
number of subscribers,\ for there are 
many who desire cuttings upon out-of- 
the-way subjects or sm personal 
matters, notices concerning which may 
not appear oftener than, say, once a 
week, The smallest parcel contains 
but two slips, and the largest any num- 
ber between 100 and 150. 

And now as to the actual procedure. 
As has been stated above, all important 
British, Irish, Indian and Colonial 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals 
are laid under contribution. From six 
to eight copies of every English daily 
paper are taken in, the weekly total 
reaching 2,000 and the monthly, with 
magazines, etc., 9,000. 

We enter a large and airy room, in 
which, at three Thar tables, a large 
number of girls are seated, who cut 
out, mount and classify an average of 
25,000 separate cuttings per day. 

There is not the slightest appearance 
of haste or bustle, and yet the work 
goes on at lightning speed. The girls 
are seated in pairs, one being provided 
with a newspaper and scissors, the 
other with pen, ink and paste-pot. The 
first girl, who is called the ‘ reader,” 
must carry in her head a complete list 
of all the different subjects subscribed 
for, and also of the names of all sub- 
scribers for ‘‘ personal” cuttings. This 
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alone is a feat which requires a long 
and special training for its proper 
accomplishment. The “reader” takes 
up the newspaper and gives the name 
and date thereof to her companion 
(technically known as the “ filler-in”), 
who immediately writes it on the 
mount. She next proceeds to read the 
first paragraph, and informs her ally of 
its subject, which the latter also duly 
inscribes on her slip of paper. She 
then cuts out the paragraph, cuts off 
the margin, and, if necessary, as in the 
case of a paragraph which begins at the 
bottom of one column and finishes at the 
top of the next, passes it to the “filler- 
in,” who in turn fastens them together, 
and pastes them on tothe mount. In the 
case of a speech or report of public 
bodies, the various subjects dealt with 
must be separated, and very probably 
the names of the speakers also, one 
such — often containing matter for 
half-a-dozen different subscribers. 


All this takes time to read. In 
reality the scissors and brain work 
almost simultaneously. The girls are 
trained to such a high pitch of per- 
fection that they can grasp the subject 


or subjects of a paragraph or article 
by simply glancing at it, and the scissors 
are scarcely ever idle during the time 
in which the operator is ascertaining 
the gist of the longest article, or is 
dividing up the most complicated 
report. Incredible though it sounds, 
two skilled workers will perform the 
whole series of operations, from the first 
reading of the paragraph or article to 
its final addition to the pile of finished 
and mounted cuttings, in 20 seconds, 
and will cut up and mount an entire 
newspaper, advertisements and all, in 
an average of from 10 to 15 minutes! 
Let any one try to do this himself, and 
although he may be an exceptional 
fast reader and remarkably quick wit 
his hands, he will find that it will take 
him at least three-quarters of an hour 
to cut up an ordinary Daily Telegraph, 
even if he does not attempt to look out 
for peculiar subjects, such, for instance, 
as “* Turnstiles,” ‘‘Shooting Stars,” or 
“Steeple Jacks,” nor yet for mention 
of any names save those of very well- 
known personages. 

When a newspaper is finished, the 
VOL. X., NEW SERIES.—MAY, 1990. 


pile of cuttings to which it has been 
reduced is handed to a “distributor,” 
who takes the bundle to a long table, 
whereon are little gradually-rising 
heaps of classified cuttings. Each of 
the new cuttings is then dealt like a 
playing card on to the heap epeneeing 
the particular subject of which it treats. 
Cuttings upon every conceivable variety 
of subject jostle each other on this 
table. To take but a very few of the 
heaps at random, we find in close 
juxtaposition, such widely differing sub- 
jects as ‘‘ Tolls,” ‘‘Corporal Punish- 
ment,” ‘‘Drapery,” ‘‘Beer,” ‘‘ Nurses,” 
** Building,” ‘*‘ Photography,” ‘‘ Wives,” 
“* Safes,” ‘‘Golf,” ‘‘ Bloomers,” “ The 
Church,” ‘“‘ Horses,” and ‘ Births”! 
Three times a day the sorting table is 
cleared and the cuttings taken away 
to be finally overhauled by the depart- 
mental manageresses. Perhaps the work 
of these young ladies is the most skilful 
of all. Let us watch the operations of 
the one whose duty it is to deal with 
‘‘Parliamentary” cuttings, for which 
there will be several subscribers. She 
takes the heap of cuttings and rapidly 
sorts the slips into the required number 
of duplicate bundles, taking careful 
note the while that each subscriber 
receives a copy of every cutting, and 
should a single one be missing from any 
bundle, another copy of the paper 
in which it nos is immediately 
ordered. The most remarkable feature 
about the work of a manageress is the 
great rapidity with which she will sort 
out a large heap into perhaps six 
ouette bundles, each consisting of some 
fifty cuttings, and after having done 
so will duly note down that a four-line 
paragraph from the Slocum-on-the-Marsh 
Slasher is missing from one of them. 
This means that she practically memo- 
rialises the subject matter of each of 
the fifty cuttings as well as the names 
of the newspapers from which they are 
taken, and does all this whilst in the 
mere act of sorting them out! Until 
every bundle is absolutely complete, 
none are permitted to leave the office. 
The following two examples of mis- 
takes made by the distributors will suffice 
to show how unceasingly vigilant the 
departmental manageress must be in 
her search for errors, if she wishes the 
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CLASSIFICATION AND SORTING DEPARTMENT 


bundles to' be made up with absolute 
eorrectness. 

In the first case, a paragraph appeared 
in‘one of the religious papers headed 
** Kensit Fireworks,” which dealt with 
the recent anti-ritualistic demonstrations. 
It was duly cut out and placed with 
the heap of slips intended for Messrs. 
Brock & Co., the Crystal Palace pyro- 
technists ! 

In the second instance, a look-out 
was being kept for notices of ‘‘ Regi- 
mental Parades,” cuttings upon this 
subject having been subscribed for by 
an officer in the Guards. One account of 
a “‘parade” sent up by a distributor was 
that of a number of stallions at an 
agricultural show ! 

Both the above mistakes were rec- 
tified before the bundles left the office, 
but in spite of every precaution, it is of 
course quite impossible to prevent a 
cutting from going astray now and 
again, as the following quotation from 
a recent issue of the Siren will show :— 


“« The Press-Cutting pengee are funny 
dogs! We have before us now a 
snipping from one of the agencies, 
headed ‘ What is a Schooner ?’ Instead 
of being told anything of a particular 
type of vessel, we are informed of the 
fact that a ‘schooner’ is a name given 
to a certain glass measure of beer! May 
we enquire if this is yet another insult 
to the Mercantile Marine ?” 

It is evident that ‘“‘ Shipping” must in 
some way or other have become diluted 
with ‘‘ Beer.” 

The American method of performing 
press-cutting work differs somewhat 
from the English, and does not call for 
quite so much skill on the part of the 
“reader.” Across the ‘‘ herring-pond,” 
the paragraphs are all marked with 
blue pencil and numbered, before the 
newspaper is handed to the “cutter.” 
This procedure, of course, much sim- 
plifies the latter’s work, but necessitates 
the employment of a largely increased 
staff. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing 
description that a Press-Cutting Agency 
employs very highly-skilled labour 
indeed. And this being the case, a 
good worker commands a fair salary. 
Girls commence at the age of 14 or 15 
as “‘fillers-in,” and whilst at this work 
they learn the nature of the subjects 
subscribed for and the names of the 
subscribers, and at the same time they 
are gradually trained to acquire that 
quickness of hand, eye and brain, and 
power of simultaneously using all three, 
without which they can never hope to 
rise to the position of being “readers.” 
They next become “distributors” (the 
henchwomen of the ‘readers”), and 
the smartest of them finally attain to 
the dignity of full-blown readers. 
After two or three years of press- 
cutting work the girls obtain a vast 
knowledge upon every variety of sub- 
ject, and have, moreover, trained 
their memories and their hands to 
a great pitch of perfection. For 
none but the really quick, clever, 
and intelligent can ever rise to be 
“readers,” and even then at least two 
years’ training in the office is required 
before they become fit to be entrusted 
with the work of the latter depart- 
ment. 

The profession is one eminently suited 
to women—it is clean, wholesome, and 
fairly well paid. We have never seen 
a happier-looking body of workers, 
whilst overcrowding in the offices is 
an impossibility. In order that the 
work may be carried on with the 
utmost rapidity, it is necessary to leave 

lenty of vacant space for the inevitable 
itter and for the proper sorting out of the 
cuttings. Anything like over-economy 
in the matter of elbow-room would 
produce disastrous confusion. The hours 
of work are rather long, being from 
8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. on ordinary days, 
and until 2.0 p.m. on Saturdays ; but 
on the other hand the rooms are per- 
force brilliantly lighted and spacious. 
Nor are the hours given above by any 
means arbitrary, for the offices close 
very much earlier on some days, though 
pressure of business is always sufh- 
ciently great to render it necessary that 
the girls should go to their lunch in 
batches, so that work is never com- 


pletely at a standstill, whilst special 
events—such, for instance, as the Nile 
Expedition—entail an enormous amount 
of extra labour. 

Of such events there has lately been 
a plethora. The Transvaal War, the 
Paris Exhibition, and the recent deaths 
of several eminent personages—notably 
those of the late Dukes of Teck and 
Westminster — have jointly brought 
about a heavy increase of business. In 
the two last-mentioned instances large 
orders have been received from their 
relatives for specially- bound albums 
containing obituary notices, a class 
of work for which this firm is 
famous. 

A particularly fine album in two 
volumes, with a monogram in gold on 
the outside, has been prepared for the 
Marchioness of Ormonde. 

Mr. Woolgar considers his ‘‘ record ” 
to have been accomplished upon the 
day after the opening of the Dreyfus 
trial, when no fewer than 280 cuttings 
from the morning papers were de- 
spatched before 11 a.m. to Dreyfus’ 
solicitor in London ! 

In connection with the Press-Cutting 
Agency a new and rather curious 
business has sprung up. From the 
constant pesteal of the world’s Press, 
the members of the firm have obtained 
a varied and accurate knowledge of 
every possible subject, and this has led 
to the establishment of a ‘General 
Information” bureau. For instance, 
should their opinion be sought as to the 
soundness or otherwise of any particu- 
lar company or stock, they know the 
exact estimation in which the under- 
taking is held by every newspaper, 
financial or otherwise, throughout the 
world, and can, therefore, give very 
valuable advice. Hence it comes about 
that hundreds of people avail them- 
selves of the ‘‘ General Information” 
department. 

A special staff is employed to search 
old files of newspapers, etc., in the 
British Museum. 

Subscribers are drawn from every 
possible class and grade of society, 
both in England and abroad, a great 
number of them hailing from South 
Africa, whilst the client#le embraces 
such well-known bodies as the ‘So- 
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ciety of Authors,” the ‘ Royal Society 
of Literature,” the ‘Institute of 
Journalists,” the ‘‘Great Central Rail- 
way Co.,” etc., etc. 

hough actors and actresses are 
very good supporters of Press-Cutting 
Agencies, the greatest number of sub- 
scribers is drawn from the commercial 
world. The following is the order in 
which the various classes of subscribers 
take rank according to their numerical 
strength :— 

1. For Commercial Cuttings. 


2. ,, Artand Science ,, 
3. 4 Literary - 
4. ,, Parliamentary __e,, 
5. 4, Theatrical < 


7TO DAPHNE PRAYING FOR 


THE LUDGATE 


Ir thou wilt pledge me with thine eyes, 
For words I will not ask, 





6. For Editors of Country Néws- 


papers. 
7. 4, Prominent Persons and 
Institutions. 


With regard to No. 6, it may be 
remarked that many of the smaller 
local and provincial newspapers would 
die a lingering death, from lack of the 
wherewit to fill their columns, but 
for the kind offices of the Press-Cutting.- 
Agency. 

Our best thanks are due to Mr. 
Woolgar for his kindness in giving us 
all the information which we required 
—more especially as this is the first 
Occasion upon which he has ever 
permitted himself to be interviewed. 





A FAVOUR 


I count it as the highest prize 
In thy regard to bask ; 
Others, for words of love may seek, 
Which shall their hearts entrance, 
To me, a look will more than speak, 


I only ask a glance! 


Though others pray to thee for words, 
I will not ask thy speech, 


Nor beg for song as sweet as birds 
That sing in oak and‘beech ; 

Though on your lips sweet smiles may dance 
As ever pleased man’s sense, 

From thy bright eyes a single glance 
Is more than eloquence! 


Horace WynbDHAM. 
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5 FAI |HE small settlement at Wurra- 
1 >| Wurra was in a state of pan- 
3&A| demonium. 

Ross, adventurer, bushran- 
ger, and the most accom- 
— ot swindlers, had taken the in- 
abitants by storm, and most of the 
valuables they possessed. He had ap- 
peared when all thought him hundreds 
of miles away, and had decamped as 
suddenly and mysteriously as he had 
come, in spite of every one’s assurance 
that Ross would meet with a warm re- 
ception should he ever appear at Wurra- 
Wurra. 

The equanimity of the little settlement 
was not often disturbed, but Ross’s visit 
had created a furore of excitement 
which threatened tq completely wreck 
every bit of business in which the 
Wurra-Wurrians indulged. News about 
Ross was ata premium. Any one who 
could give the most brief account of the 
various dare-devil tricks in which Ross 
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had figured, was deemed a hero, and at 
once supplied with as much drink and 
tobacco as is good for most men on this 
side of the bridge—in short, it was truly 
astonishing how much every one knew 
about the bushranger when a fresh story 
meant smoke and spirits. 

A cattle-driver, Jim Truck by name, 
from up country, was at the stores 
(which place did duty as a drinking 
shanty too) yarning to his companions, 
who drank in every word as gospel 
truth, wonderful tales of the daring 
escapades of Ross. 

‘* He rides a magnificent black horse, 
I am told,” said one enormous fellow 
with a thick, heavy moustache, ‘the 
fleetest-footed animal in all Australia. 
Being a stranger in these parts, might I 
be so bold as to ask the value of the stolen 
goods with which Ross decamped? M 
name’s Sorter, my abode anywhere 
can rest, and I earn my bread by my 
brains, and by a deficiency of that com- 
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modity in those with whom I do busi- 
ness.” 

Here, the stranger winked at the rest, 
and there was a general laugh. 

**You’re one of the knowing kind, 
Mr. Sorter,” put in Jim Truck approv- 
ingly **“So you want to know the 

ue of Ross’s capture. I should say he 
swagged a clean three hundred—eh 
boys?” he said, turning to the rest of 
the loafers. 

‘* Quite that,” chorused the men. 

** But do you know,” began Jim again, 
turning to the stranger, ‘‘that Ross dis- 
plays such extraordinary courage and 
pluck, that it strikes me there is some- 
thing real good under his rough exterior, 
which hints at a splendid side to his 
character, but he is loth to reveal it. 
There must be some bright spot in a 
man when at the most crucial moments 
his better nature gains the upper hand. 
I have a sneaking admiration for Ross,” 
concluded the squatter quietly. 

** So that’s your opinion of Ross, m 
boy, is it?” put in the first speaker wit 
alaugh. ‘He hasn’t got many cham- 
pions like you; indeed, I should think 
you are his only one, Why, there’s 
scarcely a settlement that hasn’t a price 
on his head.” 

**Nor none unwilling to put his hand 
in his pocket to fee the hangman,” re- 
turned another. 

** No need for tipping the hangman,” 
laughed a third. ‘Any one who had 
the stringing up of Ross would consider 
it 2. privilege.” 

‘* Put it that way, if you like,” agreed 
the stranger; ‘there ain’t much differ- 
ence. Poor devil; he can never know 
what moment’s goin’ to be ’is last.” 

_ * Well, I’ve got a scheme for captur- 
ing Ross,” 

A murmur of approbation ran round 
the gathering, and for a few moments 
there was much clinking of glasses and 
thick clouds of smoke, which floated 
lazily to the humid atmosphere outside. 

“‘Here’s luck to the new venture !” 
cried the men, tossing off the remainder 
of the drinks: ‘‘and long may he 


ae ? 

There was only one man who did not 
join in this queer toast, and that was 
Truck. He sat through it all, per- 
ectly unconcerned, drumming his fin- 





gers on an overturned barrel, and enve- 
loped in great clouds of smoke. ‘ 

“I want money for my scheme, 
began the stranger. ‘‘ Who'll offer to 
go security?” 

‘*]—J—I,” exclaimed a dozen men 
eagerly. ‘‘ We will go security.” 

vs hs Ross seems to be doomed,” 
said the stranger. ‘‘ Apparently he has 
not a single supporter ; all are desirous 
of his death,” and he laughed loud and 
long. 

Jim Truck knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, took a wry | draught from his 
glass, slowly wiped his mouth with his 
hand, and turning to Sorter, said : 

“You're wrong, mister. All do not 
wish for Ross’s death. I would do all I 
can to save Ross, ‘E ain’t done no 
harm to me, and ’e’s a brave man.” 

There was a roar of derisive laughter. 

“Jim Truck turning Christian,” 
shouted some one. 

‘Go it, Jimmy,” yelled another. 

A few mugs, sawdust and sand were 
thrown playfully at the butt of the room, 
to all of which Jim paid no regard 
whatever. 

‘“* Maybe Ross has done our friend a 
good turn,” ventured Sorter, when the 
noise had subsided. 

‘‘Maybe he has, maybe he hasn't,” 
answered Jim Truck stolidly. ‘‘ You 
ain’t goin’ to get a brass halfpenny out 
of me towards the capturing fund.” — 

‘« There will be many willing to give 
your share, as well as their own,” said 
Sorter knowingly. 

‘*Let’s have your scheme, stranger, 
and leave stingy Jim to himself,” pro- 
posed a member of the Capturing Com- 


Pee Well, boys,” began Sorter, when 
silence once more reigned, ‘I want the 
best horse you've got in the settlement 
to ride to Valli-Valli to-night, and a 
hundred pounds for funds.” 

He paused to see the effect his words 
had produced. There was only a dead 
silence, and a stolid puffing at pipes. —" 

** Valli-Valli, as you know, is a good 
eighty miles from here, and there’s a 
report current that Ross has been hang- 
ing about there lately at a small sheep 
farm, and has been seen in the precincts 
of the farm itself. My belief is that he 
has bribed one of the servants to let 
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him in. My idea is to mde to Valli- 
Valli, and offer tte servants still higher 
bribes to capture him, I intend gaining 
admittance if ible, and take Ross 
prisoner myself” 

“But supposing it doesn’t come off,” 
suggested some one, “the hundred 


pounds is gone and nothing to show for 
it ” 


“That you must be prepared to risk,” 
said Sorter, with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders, ‘If every settler subscribed 
but a few shillings, the requisite amount 
could easily be made up. Tell you 
what,” he said, suddenly. “First, I'll 
see how much money the servants will 
play their part for, and tell them that 
the promised amount will be doubled and 
or if they succeed in overcoming Ross. 

f the plan fails, I will return the money 
—honour !” 

The idea of a total stranger returnin 
a hundred pounds, when he coul 
decamp so easily, seemed so irresistibly 
funny to Jim Truck, that he burst out 
into peals of laughter. 

Sorter ignored the laughter, leisurely 

filled his pipe and glass, and slowly 
scanned the faces of his companions. 
_ “T will return the hundred pounds if 
it don’t come off,” hesaid again. ‘But 
I must have it,” he added, with a reso- 
lute look in hiseyes. ‘‘ Now then, boys, 
truck out.” 

There were a few hurried whispers, 
then a ae consultation, and finally the 
men put their hands in their pockets. 
The chairman of the evening, Tom 
Canning, received the donations in an 
old hat. Jim Truck did not come for- 
ward, and firmly refused to give a half- 
penny towards the capturing fund. 

The news spread like wildfire through 
Wurra-Wurra, that a stranger had de- 
vised a plan for nabbing Ross, that he 
wanted a hundred pounds for his scheme, 
and that subscriptions would be wel- 
come. 

So it came about that a large and 
motley crew found their way to the 
stores, and gave their donations with 
grunts of approval or mutterings of 
ae according to flushness of 


The n amount was at last 
obtained, tied up in a stout leather bag, 
and the chairman proposed the health of 


the stranger and success to his under- 
taking. All responded with the great- 
est enthusiasm, and as the cheers rent 
the air, the stranger quietly made his 
exit, followed by Jim Truck. 

“Sorter, one moment,” he cried, 
ambling up to him. 

“‘ Well, what do you want ?” returned 
the other, somewhat gruffly. 

“‘Don’t be hard on Ross,” pleaded 
Truck. ‘He saved the life of the girl 
I love, by an act of heroism as I have 
never seen equalled.” Then he grasped 
his companion by the arm, and 
whispered : ‘‘ Are we well out of hear- 
ing?” 

“Yes: yes: go on, man.” 

“You promise you won't tell anybody 
what I’m going to say.” 

“There is such a thing as honour 
among thieves, they tell me.” 

Jim Truck started and turned pale : 

**D—— you! No, no. What am I 
saying. Listen! I robbed my employer 
of a hundred pounds. His daughter is 
the girl I love.” 

“* Darn the man!” broke out Sorter, 
‘‘D’yer think I don’t know that.” 

“You!! Don’t look at me like that. 
Ah, you won't give me up! It would 
rome? the girl’s heart. I wanted the 
money, and thought I could make it 
up, but I can’t now, and he will have me 
tracked.” 

“For heaven’s sake, man, tell me 
something new,” put in his companion 
irritably. ‘‘ What's the girl's name?” 
he asked suddenly. 

** Violet Greville.” 

‘“‘I thought so,” said Sorter, quietly. 
‘*T have met her, and she has mentioned 
your name. For her sake, I resolved to 
do you a goodturn. Do you love her 
very much?” 

“ More than I can tell you.” 

** And she loves you?” 

** Dearly.” 

“IT love her too,” be 
hurriedly, as ey and purely as 
a man could, but she could never 
marry me. No matter why, but God 
forbid that she should ever marry so 
degradeda man asI. Now, Jim Truck, 
you have done mea mee turn to-night.” 

«*« |——” broke in the other. ‘I done 


ou a good turn?” 
d “Yes, you have, and what's more, . 


Sorter 
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you're the only man that ever said a 
good word for me. For this reason, 
and for the sake of the girl you love, 
and I love, I am resolved to carry out 
the scheme I proposed to-night.” 

**T don’t understand you.” 

“‘Come close up to me. You admire 
Ross in many ways,” continued Sorter, 
hurriedly. 

“Yes, yes; I think he’s a brave 
man.” 

“You would not see him captured ?” 

“By Heaven—No!” 

“You will reveal nothing that I tell 
you? Swear.” 

** As God is my witness—no.” 

“Then give me your hand. 
Ross /” 

“You!” almost shouted Truck. 

‘Hold hard, my friend, not so loud. 
Were I discovered, I should be lynched. 
**Man, man,” he said hurriedly, ‘‘ don’t 
you see why Iam here? To save you! 
The hundred pounds I want is for you. 
I shall go to Valli-Valli to-night, and 


I am 


place it in Violet Greville’s hands, and 
you will be freetto go back with a clear 
conscience. I shall return the amount 
to the settlement somehow. One theft 
more to my credit won’t make much 
odds. Marry Violet Greville as quick 
as youcan. More depends upon yotr 
keeping the affair secret than you dare 
hope for. Let nothing alter your de- 
cision. If I am ever caught, I will send 
you my horse—the only creature on 
earth which really cares for me,” and 
something like a sob escaped the har- 
dened bushranger. 

**No, no, don’t say that,” cried Truck 
in a thick voice, wringing his hand. 
You are the bravest man in all Aus- 
tralia.” 

**Now then, stop that jargon. No, 
don’t thank me. See, they are leaving 
the stores. If God’s blessing is fit to 
come from such lips as mine, you and 
Violet Greville have it. Now, back to 
the stores—you first, I'll follow.” 

The mind of Jim Truck was so full 








‘**GENTLEMEN, YOU HAVE AGAIN LET MR. ROSS SLIP THROUGH YOUR FINGERS. HE THANKS YOU 
FOR YOUR LIBERALITY ’” 
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of wonder and strange fancies, that on 
entering the stores, he was quite dazed 
by the gibes and jeers that greeted him. 
A few minutes later, Ross entered, and 
briefly thanking the men for their libe- 
rality, asked them to see him start off for 
Valli-Valli. Acrowd assembled outside, 
following with its eyes the figure of 
Ross, joy slung the bag of money over 
his shoulder. 

Suddenly he gave 2 peculiar, sharp 
whistle. A magnificent black horse 
dashed from a group of trees, hidden in 
the gioom. Scarcely had the animal 
reached him, when Ross swung himself 
_ the saddle, and with mock courtesy 
said : 

“‘Gentlemen, you have again let Mr. 
Ross slip through your fingers. He 
thanks you for your liberality.” 

And dashing his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks, galloped out of sight before the 
astonished settlers realised how they 
had been fooled. 

The language that escaped the settlers, 
when surprise had given way to anger, 
can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. All admitted “that im Truck 
had got the better of them by refusing 
his share towards the capturing fund. 
Because he had been more wary than 
they, and had esca an ignominious 
situation, the settlers were jealous, 
showing it in more ways than one. But 
this is human nature, and the Wurra- 
Wurrians were as human as most of us. 

So matters went anything but smoothly 
with Jim Truck for some considerable 
time. Nevertheless, he put up with 
many insults, gibes and jeers from his 
companions, with complete indifference 
and not a little heroism, born of his ad- 
miration for Ross. 

It was soon noticed that Jim was fast 
becoming a changed man, which called 
forth many comments from his com- 
panions, 

Yes; Jim’s nature was changed, 
through an act of unselfish devotion by 
a man who was admitted to be the 
boldest and the most daring bushranger 
who had ever run riot in Australia. 
He was seized with an intense love and 
reverence for Ross, and felt strangely 
sorry for the man who had loved Violet 
Greville so fondly but hopelessly. He be- 
gan to wonder what would be Ross's end. 


About ten days after the bamboozle 
of the settlers, Jim Truck was some 
miles away from Wurra-Wurra, looking 
after some cattle. At eight, o’clock in 
the morning, he was preparing to leave 
for Wurra-Wurra, when suddenly he 
heard the steady galloping of a horse. 
He looked round, and to his amazement 
saw a headless rider, mounted on a 
black horse, galloping towards him. 
The rider never drew rein, but as he 
dashed past him, the voice of Ross said : 
“Remember your promise and marry 
Violet Greville.” en rider and horse 
plunged on out of sight ! 

Startled, and taken aback, Jim made 
for home. When he reached Wurra- 
Wurra in the evening, there was such 
an uproar among the settlers, that 
evidently something extraordinary had 
connmeall 

“What's up?” he asked. 

‘‘ Ross was captured a few days back, 
and had just robbed a bank. He was 
strung up this morning at eight o’clock, 
and his head severed from his body !” 

“‘Good Heavens!” groaned Jim. 

‘*Now then, lads,” cried some one, 
“three cheers for the capturers of Ross.” 
And a mighty cheer broke from the 
throats of the settlers. _ 

Jim Truck thought his heart would 
burst. . 

Suddenly a great commotion among 
a group of men caused Jim to look up. 
People were flying in all directions. 
And this is what Jim saw—a black 


horse, mad with terror, galloping towards 


him. It was Ross’s horse, carrying a 
headless rider ! 

Jim darted out to stop the animal, 
and caught hold of the rein, managing 
to check the animal’s mad career. A 
wild, hoarse shout rent the air, as the 
men saw the ghastly burden fall over 
the horse’s neck. In a moment, Jim 
had unbuckled a strap, and cunningly 
concealed within a pouch was a wash- 
leather bag containing notes and gold, 
A note was pinned on the bag, and on 
it was scrawled :— 


GENTLEMEN, 
I return the loan of one hundred 
pounds, and think you will admit I have paid 
you all to the uttermost farthing. 


Jim, white and trembling, read this 
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out. For a moment there was a dead 
silence. 

‘Ross has paid back the loan,” 
shouted some one, 

**So he ought to have done, so he 
ought, so he ought,” cried another, 
which was taken up by a hundred 
voices. 

“‘Three cheers for the capturers of 
Ross,” yelled a third. Another terrific 


BALLADE OF 


shout went up from five hundred throats. 
For a moment Jim forgot the horse. 
With a wild plunge it broke away, and 
galloped out of sight into the night 
beyond. 


* . * * 


Had Ross seen the meeting of Jim 
Truck and Violet Greville, he would 
have tounted his sacrifice as naught. 


DEAD POETS 


—v aR Oo 


“Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan?”—F. Villon. 
“But where are the snows of yesteryear?” —D. G. Rossetti. 


WHERE are the bards who erewhile 
found 


High honour with the grave and gay, 


Who sang, while mirth and ale went 
roun 


Of battle and the hard hand-play ? 
I ween they might no longer stay 
Where men make mirth and festal 
cheer ; 
But whither have they wandered, pray? 
Where are the snows of yesteryear ? 


Our Shakespeare, by the Muses crowned 
With laurel that endures for aye, 

And blind old Milton much renowned, 
And he who at the Tabard lay ; 

Nay ! all who wooed and won the bay, 
And now no longer roam our sphere— 

Where, peradventure, do they stray ? 
Where are the snows of yesteryear ? 


They lie neath tumulus and mound, 
Their dust is driven as the spray, 

Or mixed with forces underground, 
Where spring revives in their 


decay. 
To them the night is as the day, 
Whoever speaks they shall not 
hear. 
Where go their fame and followers ? 
Nay! 


Where are the snows of yesteryear ? 


Envoi. 


Prince! whither waneth all away ? 
Can none but God our question 
clear, 
No other solve our doubts, or say 
Where are the snows of yesteryear ? 


J. J. Extis. 
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DR. T. R. ARMITAGE (Early Portrait) 
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LITTLE while ago, an 
acquaintance of mine, who 
is pleased to consider her- 
self a generally well-in- 
formed woman, ruthlessly 

destroyed my illusions in re- 
gard to her enlightened state 
of mind, by telling the following 
anecdote at her own expense :— 
“IT went to tea with my par- 
ticular gossip last Wednesday, for the 
express purpose of meeting Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, who had promised 
to be there. I had been reading her 
latest book and was anxious to en- 
counter the author. She got there first, 
and just as I came in she was saying, 
‘Yes, “‘ Isabel Carnaby” has had a 
most gratifying success in England, and 
since it is being translated into several 
foreign languages, I suppose it must 
possess some qualities which will give it 
life abroad too. All that is satis- 
factory, but what really pleases me 


most is that . e a - 
Braille!" it is going to be done in 


“««That is indeed delightful,’ replied 
our hostess, with such marked en- 
thusiasm, that I, like an impulsive idiot, 
enquired, ‘ where in the wide werld do 
they speak Braille?’ 

“Can you imagine my suicidal senti- 
ments at Virginia, in the indulgent 
tone she assumes when addressing her 
own small children, explained, ‘ Braille 
is the substitute for printing universally 
employed for the use of the Blind.’ 

“If you know of a more odious pre- 
dicament in which to be placed vis-a-vis 
a clever young authoress, perhaps you 
will disclose it, for my imagination 
— to suggest anything more intoler- 
able.” 

This little episode, so annoying to 
have experienced, brought home to me 
very forcibly the probability that there 
may be many other folks equally 
ignorant on the subject of Braille, so I 
then and there registered a resolve to 
enlighten them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity—not, be it understood, from the 
promptings of pernicious pedantry, but 
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for the possible chance of benefit to the 
Blind, which may be the result of such 
a course. 

This particular system, which takes 

its name from its inventor, Louis Braille, 
a Frenchman, serves both for printing 
and writing, and is, as stated by the 
sententious dame afore-mentioned, now 
universally used at home and abroad 
for the blind. It also lends itself freely 
to music. In fact, it is the only perfect 
system by which music for the blind 
can be written and printed. 
_ The enormous advantage of employ- 
ing the same character for whatever 
language, is but one of the many 
benefits consequent on the adoption of 
Braille’s em. 

When the British and Foreign Blind 
Association commenced its operations 
in 1868, there was not a single institu- 
tion in the United Kingdom in which 
it was used. Indeed, there were only 
two or three men who had any know- 
ledge of it, and these used it merely for 
their own private work. To the 
exertions of the late Dr. T. R. Armitage 
is due the introduction of it into the 
various institutions both in England and 
in many other countries. He founded 
the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion in Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, 
in 1868, and subsequently the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind at 
Norwood. Before this date every 
institution instructed its students more 
or less, according to its own fancy (of 
which the the Roman letter, the Moon, 
the Frere, and the Lucas systems were 
the most generally favoured), so that 
forlorn, indeed, was the case of students 
on leaving the radius where their 
knowledge was acquired. Now-a-days, 
to be ‘“‘able to read,” means to have 
within their all that exists in the 
way of Blind Literature. 

e Braille system is extremely easy 
to learn, quicker to read and to write 
than any of the extinct methods, and 
occupies less space than they did, as it 
permits of the use of both sides of the 


a 
much by way of introduction, 
; lanation! Now for the real 
aim and object of this article. Briefly 
this—to induce sighted people who 
have leisure and a moderate share of 


patience, to learn the Braille character, 
and: to make the first copy of books, to 
be multiplied by the blind. Folks who 
have not gone into the subject, do not 
realise how very poor are most of the 
blind writers, or “‘ embossers,” nor how 
immense is the benefit which is con- 
ferred by providing them with remu- 
nerative employment. Not only is the 
pecuniary assistance resulting from the 
work of vital importance, but the 
mental activity involved is an immense 
blessing, easing, for a while at least, the 
indescribable burden of life d in 
the unmitigated solitude of blind idle- 


ness. 

The demand for embossed books for 
the use of the Blind is already very great, 
and provided that a sufficient number of 
first copies can be supplied, it should 
continue to increase. 

The British and Foreign Blind 
Association, intends during the current 

ear to start a free circ : lib 

or the United Kingdom, which will 
meet a great want; when the books 
have been read they will be returned to 
the head (London) depét, and a fresh 
supply sent to take their place, It is 
hoped that all Free Libraries will help in 
this good work; but in towns where 
there are no Free Libraries, it is proposed 
to ask the Mayor, or some other 
influential person, to undertake to 
receive and distribute the books among 
the Blind, and when they have been 
read, return them to London, when a 
fresh supply will be sent. All this will 
mean a great deal of work and expense, 
but as the movement is a one, it is 
hoped that not only the Free Libraries, 
but all persons who have the welfare of 
the Blind really at heart, will readily co- 
operate both by personal and monetary 
assistance. All who wish to assist in 
this philanthropic undertaking should 
communicate with Mr. G. R. Boyle, 
33, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park. 

To acquire sufficient knowledge of the 
Braille character to be able to tran- 
scribe a printed book is, to a moderately 
intelligent man or woman, but the matter 
of a few days, and the action of writing 


it necessitates so little exertion that it 
can be done in almost any circumstances, 
in the house or out of doors. The 
utensils employed for writing are a brass 
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frame and a a d, which iy - e 

tide to keep the paper straight. The 
pos is fastened on the board at one 
end, and is then placed between the 
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can quite conveniently be used on the 
writer’s knees. 

The one drawback to the introduction 
and practice of Braille work in the home 


guide and the bed of the frame. On _ circle is that there is an attendant click- 


THE BRAILLE ALPHABET, WITH CONTRACTIONS. 


The large dots represent the raised pints of the Braille letter ; the small simply serve 
to indicate their position in the group of sia. 
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The signs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th lines are formed from those of the Ist by 
the addition of lower dots. 
(The signs of the 5th line are the same as those of the first, except that they 
are written in the middle and lower holes. } 
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The signs of the Ist line when preceded by the prefix for numbers staal 
— for the nine numbers and the cipher. 


the bed of the brass frame are two rows 
of pits, each group consisting of six pits, 
into which the paper is pressed with a 
little awl, thus forming dots which 
represent letters. The frame is so light 
that shoula a table not be available, it 


ing noise which might prove irritating 
to the “‘touchey ” members of the family 
—in the same way as is a iter, 
though in a lesser degree—but since 
most leisurely folks have, besides several 
hours a day at their own disposal, a 
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“study,” ‘‘boudoir,” ‘“‘snuggery,” 
“‘den,” or some such apartment in 
which they can pursue any occupation 
without disturbing anybody, this con- 
sideration need not be accorded a 
moment’s reflection. 

Rouse yourselves, then, “tye gentle- 
men of England who sit at home at 
ease,” and let those of your womankind 
who have also some spare time to under- 
take the work, follow your good example, 
and do something to benefit the blind. 

The initial step is to write to Mr. G. 
R. Boyle, 33, Cambridge-square, Hyde 
Park, asking him to post pam hlets 
containing instructions on the Braille 
alphabet, writing frame, dotter, and 
suitable paper, all to be had for seven 
shillings; then set to work in good 
earnest, and in a fortnight at longest the 
whole system will be perfected by the 
yeaa devotion to it of one hour 
a day. 

The gratitudeof countless blind fellow- 
creatures will be an all too generous 
recompense for the discovery of a new 
and interesting pastime. 


Louis BRAILLE BIOGRAPHICALLY. 


Louis Braille, to whose persevering 
efforts is due the greatest advance that 
has ever been made in the education of 
the blind, was born on 4th January, 1809, 
at Coupvray, about twenty-three miles 
from Paris. His father was a harness 
maker, and it was when_playing with 
his tools that the child, at the age of 
three, put out one of his own eyes. 
Sympathetic inflammation soon robbed 
him of the sight of the other. 

Fortunately for his future, and, as it 
proved, fortunately for that of all his co- 
sufferers, the boy was soon sent to the 
School for the Blind in Paris. There 
he learnt to read by the embossed 
Roman letter, at that time exclusivel 
used, and made rapid strides in all his 
studies—literary, musical, and mathe- 
matical. He was getting towards the 
end of his course as a pupil in the 
Institution, when he to learn the 
organ, but mastering the difficulties of 
that complicated instrument with quite 
evernee speed, he became such a 
brilliant player that his services as 
organist were soon in request at several 
of the churches in Paris. 


So distinguished a pupil gave promise 
of being so invaluable a teacher that his 
own term of tutelage being completed, 
he was in 1826 elected Professor at the 
Institution. He started on his new 
duties by teaching grammar, geography 
and arithmetic, and proceeded by 
degrees to history, geometry, and 
algebra, giving meanwhile the most 
excellent lessons in music, theory and 
practice, organ and piano. 

The school vacations meant to the 
energetic Louis Braille only a. 
tunities for extra work, for he was then 
able to devote himself to the un- 
interrupted pursuit of an idea which had 
taken complete possession of him, the 
finding of a system by which the blind 
could write in relief. The result was the 
groups of six points which has become 
the universal method—in short, the 
Braille system. Although generally 
admitted to be far superior to the old 
Roman letter, the new system was not 
immediately adopted, for in ¢pite of the 


convincing treatises published by the § 


inventor in 1829 and in 1834, explain- 
ing its advantages, it was not until 1854 
that official sanction was given for its 
use in the Paris School for the Blind, 
two years after Braille’s death. Not- 
withstanding the lack of official sup- 
port which had been accorded to his 
most unflagging industry outside the 
circle of the Institution, the professor 
had, in his rare hours of leisure, im- 
parted to many of his devoted pupils 
the result of his investigations, and 
they, realising the immeasurable ad- 
vantage of their adored teacher’s inven- 
tion, eagerly added the weight of their 
advocacy, but to little effect, since the 
notion of such a great change must 
needs have ample time to develop in 
the minds of those who, on any subject, 
and in any decade, are ever eager to 
uphold the apathetic dictum: ‘“ Old 
ways are best.” However, at last the 
most obstinate conservatives were con- 
verted, and Braille’s System conquered, 
not only Paris, but France, and, finally, 
all the world. 


THE ‘‘ FRIEND OF THE BLIND.” 


How truly Dr. T. R. Armitage merited 
the above name is but partly expressed in 
the curt observation, already made, that 
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BRAILLE MUSICAL ALPHABET. 
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to his efforts are due the widespread 
benefits of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, and The Normal School. 
Not only did he devote his whole income 
to the improvement of the condition of 
the blind, but most of his time and 
energy, the loss of his own sight early 
in life acting as an incentive to even 
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more than ordinary activity. The 
history of Dr. Armitage is told in a few 
words. He was the sixth son of a 
Yorkshire family ; at the age of nine he 
had a severe attack of typhoid fever, 
which resulted in weak eyes. The next 
year (1834) he and a younger brother 
were sent to a school at Offenbach, kept 
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DR. T. R.. ARMITAGE (Latest Portrait) 


by Dr. Hecker, the grammarian; two 
ears later the Armitage family estab- 
ished itself in Paris, and the boys 
attended lectures at the Sorbonne, their 
home studies being superintended by a 
German tutor. At sixteen our particular 
boy entered the medical department of 
—— College, London; but having 
studied hard for a year, his eyes pro- 
tested against any more work, so he 
gave them two years’ rest. Returning, 
he took his diploma as surgeon, and 
after a while the degree of M.D. at the 
University of London. Becoming a 
member of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, he practised in London for many 
years as a consulting physician. 
However, as his work increased, the 
correspondence which it entailed made 
such a tax on his weak sight that, his 
heartfelt regret notwithstanding, Dr. 
Armitage decided to relinquish his pro- 
fession. The disease of the eyes, 
atrophy of the retina, was checked by 
every possible precaution, but the 
vestige of sight which remained did not 
serve to allow the aes of even 
the largest print. ortunately, his 


ample private means, and his energetic, 
courageous character prevented his feel- 
ing the want of his practice, and the 
leisure which he now secured enabled 
him to throw himself entirely into the 
question of the welfare of the Blind, 
which for years had been with him one 
of many philanthropic interests. In 
the early days of his medical career, 
when physician to the Marylebone Dis- 
pensary, in 1852, Dr. Armitage had 


amongst his patients a blind man, who | 


afterwards persuaded the committee of 
the Indigent Blind Visiting Society to 
employ him as one of their missionaries. 
That the appointment of a blind visitor 
was a wise proceeding was proved by 
the great success that he obtained in the 


poor little homes where he called. To 


the fact that the missionary was fre- 
quently accompanied by Dr. Armitage 
is due the intimate knowledge which the 
latter acquired of the condition and 
wants of the indigent blind of London. 
Practical man of the world that he 
was, he soon realised that religious 
teaching was not the only necessity to a 
community existing in such absolutely 
idle misery as they; education, and 
meg es remunerative employment 
they should get, if in humanity there 
existed the means to give it to them! 
First an attempt must be made to sup- 
ply the most pressing needs of the cases 
S hich demanded instant relief; so Dr. 
Armitage started a fund (‘‘ The X. Y.Z.,” 
so called because its subscribers were 
anonymous) which soon reached {600 a 
~_ and was the cause of immense 
lessing to many of its participators. 
The confusion which prevailed at that 
time in the matter of instructing the 
blind, through the use of three or four 
different methods of embossing the 
books, seemed an almost insurmountable 
drawback; but, after the most careful 
investigation of every existing system, 
with the help of a committee of blind 
gentlemen, Dr. Armitage decided that 
at whatever cost of energy the one and 
only way to do the BEST POSSIBLE for 
the blind was to achieve a universal 
adoption of the system invented by 
Louis Braille. 
To this end he worked unceasingly, 
lectured at the Society of Arts, and 
collected adherents to the cause from 
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all the educational centres, with the 
ultimate result—after years of argument 
—that the very evident advantage of 
employing one and the same character 
in every institution for the blind could 
not possibly be any longer disregarded. 

The immense field of action which 
was opened in the embossing of books 
after Braille’s method gave immediate 
employment to those few blind who had 
already been taught his system, and the 
dissemination of it becoming obligatory, 
work was easily obtainable. The fact 
that the quarters of the British and 
Foreign Blind Association are the very 
house in which Dr. Armitage lived seems 
but appropriate. The great benefit 
which his life was to the sightless is 
hardly to be grasped by those who are 
not fully acquainted with the immeasur- 
able difference made in their circum- 
stances by the exertions of ‘‘ The Friend 
of the Blind.” 


Some CurRIouS EMPLOYMENTS 
FOLLOWED BY THE BLIND. 


Most people seem to have a hazy 
notion that the students at the various 
Institutions for the Blind are taught 
basket-making, rope and brush-making, 
knitting, and possibly piano-tuning, but 
few would be inclined to credit the 
statement that as shoemakers, carpen- 
ters, and harness makers, the blind are 
quite et proficient as their seeing 
relatives. Clock and sewing-machine 
repairs do certainly seem impossible 
without useful eyes, yet there are blind 
adepts at both these dainty crafts. 

Equally extraordinary, in a widely 


different way, was the business of a 
blind resident in Kensington, who until 
a few years ago, was a horse dealer! 
Frequent journeys to Belgium, and 
aulidaction on the part of the London 
omnibus companies, to whom he sold 
his purchases, were the characteristics 
of his career. 

The coal and tin trades have blind 
representatives ; poultry farming is also 
carried on very successfully. As may 
easily be imagined, the employment of 
night-caller in mining districts has 
many sightless votaries. 

The Church and the Law claim their 
share of distinguished scholars, as, for 
instance, the Rev. Herbert Marston, 
whose sermons have attracted crowded 
congregations to St. John’s Church, 
Belgrave Square; and Dr. Washington 
Ranger, one of the busiest solicitors in 
London, head of the well-known firm, 
Ranger, Burton and Frost. 

The brilliant academic career of Dr. 
Ranger demands special remark as an 
example of what can be achieved by 
the totally blind, From the College 
for the Blind Sons of Gentlemen, at 
Worcester, he proceeded to Worcester 
College, Oxford, and took a first-class 
in Law in open competition; he 
attained to the high honour of proxime 
for the Vinerian Law Scholarship, one 
of the most coveted of University 

rizes. After taking his M.A. degree, 
Mr. Ranger determined to become a 
Doctor of Laws, and some twelve years 
ago he obtained the final honours of the 
D.C.L. Dr. Ranger’s favourite relaxa- 
tion from the legal work in which he 
is utterly infallible, is riding. 
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O much is written, told and 
retold about each of our 
great soldiers at the Front, 

that it is difficult to sift the 
sre chaff from the corn and 
Sy come to any con¢lusion as to 
S2 the real characteristics of the 
actual men. Doubtless many 
people have endeavoured to gauge the 
kind of man who makes the successful 
military leader, but it is a task that 
eludes one at every turn, unless one has 
a firm basis to go upon. 
With this thought in my mind, I 
wended my way to a certain little house 


which is tucked in at one corner of 
Ludgate Circus, wherein the well-known 
phrenologist, Mr. 5 ony E. O'Dell, 


has surrounded himself by all the para- 
phernalia concerning the “science” 
to which he pins his faith. 

Outside the window was a huge 
crowd eagerly reading the delineation of 
our beloved Sovereign, which was written 
ina bold hand under a “line” sketch 
of Her Majesty. The tiny interior of 
the place is well-arranged to attune 
one’s mind to the business in hand, 
skulls and plaster heads being seen on 
every side. 

But the ting ofan electric bell snapped 
my sombre meditations in twain and I 
was forthwith ushered into the inner 
sanctum, there to be brought face to 
face with the man who, by passing his 
hands lightly over your head, can tell 
you more about yourself than you ever 
knew or guessed before. 

To-day, however, I was on other 
thoughts intent than my own humble 
individuality, which, indeed, Mr. O’Dell 
had revealed to me long since. Plung- 
ing, therefore, immediately into my 
subject, I begged the phrenologist to 
tell me what he thought of the heroes 
now fighting for us. 


‘*I want to know, Mr. O’Dell, if you 
would have picked out these men as 
being specially fitted for the army, had 
you known nothing of their careers. 
Soldiers are born and not made, I 
imagine, as much as are poets or 
artists?” 

‘* Certainly,” he agreed, gravely; ‘‘ but 
you know, although a man may be 
eminently a poet or an artist first, he 
also may be a clever, all-round man; 
that is exactly what I find with success- 
ful army men, thcugh as a class they 
certainly show a distinctly martial spirit 
which predominates over all their other 
characteristics. In order to make the 
matter really clear, I must mention in 
the first place, our primary beliefs. Do 
you happen to hold any theories on the 
subject ?” he asked abruptly, with 
startling swiftness. 

‘IT have seen the truth of your asser- 
tions about adults proved many times,” 
I replied, after an instant’s silence ; ‘‘but 
I have often thought I should like to 
hear your opinion of an infant’s future 
capacity, and then watch the develop- 
ment.” 

“‘ That is the very point,” he said em- 
phatically. ‘Character depends in the 
greatest measure upon the relative pro- 

rtion that various parts of the brain 

r towards the various functions. An- 
other important formative of character 
—seldom considered by ordinary people 
—is ‘temperament.’ This depends 
upon three alternatives ; whether bone- 
and-muscle, the vital organs, or the 
nervous system predominates in the 
constitution.” 

‘* But surely you allow,” I ventured to 
argue, ‘‘ that early training—” 

‘“‘Has its effects—certainly, but they 
are not the all-important ones” came 
theretort. ‘‘ What a man is naturally 
—that is the main point. Exceptional 
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circumstances may modify the original 
bent of a man, but a strongly marked 
tendency will neither be created br 
eradicated. The influence of environ- 
ment, also, is great, but nobody now- 
adays holds the once prevalent view 
that these factors are the superior ones 
in the composition of character.” 

“And what would you say was the 
general ‘temperament’ of the rank and 
file of the army?” I asked, with the 
object of bringing the talk round to 
matters military. 

“Undoubtedly the ‘motive’ or ‘ bone- 
and-muscle’ one,” was the unhesitatin 
answer, ‘‘ whilst in the officers we fin 
the ‘ motive-nervous ’ or bone-and- 
muscle, plus brain-power. It is interest- 
ing to observe that there are we yore | 
two types in the forms of head whic 
go to make great soldiers. Every 
one of our big military men has one of 
these types ; sometimes he has a com- 
bination of both. First we see the head 
that is broad between and behind the 
ears, where observation has proved to 
us that the destructive and combative 
propensities lie. This sort of head 
will be seen by thescore at the National 
Sporting Club on a big night. The 
second kind is very high at the back, 
where we find the seat of important 
faculties, such as self-esteem, firmness, 
approbativeness and concentration.” 

**I suppose, then, Mr. O’Dell, that it 
is the first kind which gives us the men 
who avowedly love fighting tor fight- 
ing’s sake ?” I queried. 

“Exactly; it is in the second type 
that we find men who love to command, 
who delight in responsibility, and who 
are ambitious to excel where others 
have failed.” 

**And in which category would you 
place our beloved Lord Roberts?” 

The phrenologist smiled indulgently. 

‘*In neither; he shews an extraor- 
di combination, rarely, if ever, seen 
in other heads. I say ‘extraordinary’ 
advisedly, since in Buller, Kitchener, 
White, Gatacre, French, Warren, 
Macdonald, however their heads differ 
in other respects, all are alike in dis- 
playing a combination of the types 
mentioned. Even to the ordinary obser- 
ver, there is a curious likeness to be 
traced in the photographs of our lead- 


ing officers; an alertness, a self-com- 
mand, a wiriness, which is given by 
good health, excellent training and a 
vast amount of determination.” 

‘* Ah yes, every one must have been 
struck 4 that,” said I, confidently. 
“It is the same look which was so 
noticeable upon the faces of the C.I. V.’s. 
The five hundred men who attended 
that service in St. Paul’s Cathedral bore 
a queer family resemblance to one 
another, which puzzled me considerably. 
Now I can see the reason for it. 
But we are getting away from Lord 
Roberts, or rather his characteristics,” 
I reminded Mr. O'Dell, pulling myself 
back sharply from memories of that 
wondrous scene in the great fane. 





LORD ROBERTS 


** Well, it is popularly said of ‘ Bobs’ 
that he is a man to whom the world is 
mainly important because therein 
soldiers are reared and employed. 
This, in my opinion, is rather unfair. 
He is not of such a narrow build as that 
description implies. It is a very fine 
head, and there are few things that he 
could not have done better than most 
men. A man may become a soldier— 
not necessarily a successful one—from 
any out of quite a number of motives. 
As you suggested just now, there is the 
born fighter ; then there is the man who 
pines after ‘glory’; again, he who 
craves to govern those who will 
render him absolute and unswerving 
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obedience; there are’ men, too, un- 
happily, who consider the army the only 
profession a gentleman can ‘take up’— 
unless it be the Navy. But in none of 
these can we class Lord Roberts. You 
could put some of him, possibly, into 
each,” said Mr. O’Dell whimsically, 

‘and still find plenty left over.” 

‘‘ But in your sketch of his head, I see 
that ‘destructiveness’ holds an im- 
portant place!” 

“Oh yes, he has his full share in the 
base of the brain of the more brutal 
elements that go to make up a man, but 
he possesses a vigorous intellect, no 
little capacity for friendship and the 
social amenities, He has taste, tact, 
and considerable shrewdness in the 
judging of his fellow-men. Less of a 
bull-dog than General Buller, he shows 
a degree of kindliness rarely exhibited 
by Kitchener, an amount of patience 
and caution unknown by the more highly 
strung Gatacre.” 

_ “That accounts, then, for the many- 
sided stories that we hear of this won- 
derful man, who is apparently stern and 
tender, daring and cautious at one and 
the same time,” I remarked, as the 


phrenologist wound up his clever com- 
parison of types, 
“Just so,” agreed Mr. O'Dell, as he 


took up the outline sketch of Lord 
Kitchener’s head. ‘‘Here,” he went 
on, “we have a typical soldier—a 
better example could not possibly be 
found. When poor Steevens described 
him as ‘the Soudan Machine’ he got at 
the man exactly. First and before all 
he is a soldier ; he has no thought apart 
from his work; he loves it and needs 
nothing more to content him. In all 
probability he has a half-conscious con- 
tempt for all things outside the army. 
In fact, Lord Kitchener is a kind of 
military automaton—that is to say, he 
has endeavoured to perfect every inward 
gift which relates to military manceuvres; 
therefore, when occasion arises which 
necessitates his turning attention to 
any special branch of the profession, he 
is able to come to a speedy, and usually 
accurate decision. You will see that 
his head is very broad between the ears, 
and exceptionally high behind ; he is by 
nature both a fighter and a ruler of 
men.” 


“I see that you have marked the 
‘domestic region’ on the diagram. 
What would you say about those quali- 
ties?” I we od tentatively. 

“That part is especially small,” came 
the reply. ‘In no sense is Lord 
Kitchener a domestic man.” 

‘*Ah, I have heard that he can be 
said to be ‘ gallant’ only when the stress 
is put early in the word,” I cried, with 
an intonation perhaps not untinged with 
instinctive injury. ‘It is well known 
that he loves not my sex, nor will 
tolerate a man about him who owns to 
such a weakness.” 

‘“‘But in marked contrast to this 
‘depression,’ ” went on Mr. O’Dell with 
undisturbed placidity, and as if uncon- 


« LORD KITCHENER 

scious of the interruption, “‘is the pro- 
jective fulness of the lower part of the 
forehead. Now the perceptive powers 
are located in this part of the brain, 
and when it is thus large—and the brain 
is a vigorous one—there is always a 
great memory for details. One other 
man in command at the front, by the 
way, has this type of forehead, and that 
is Baden-Powell. He has just the 
same exceptional keenness for detail. 
Kitchener, if you notice, has eyes placed 
with peculiar prominence in their 
sockets. People with these eyes have 
that portion of the brain which is con- 
nected with speech well developed, and 
the explanation is simple. This part of 
the brain rests on the Leak of the upper 
edge of the socket, and forces the eyes 
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into that peculiar position. It is, in 
general, the sign of an excellent memory 
for words—well known to bea strong 
point in Lord Kitchener. Concentra- 
tion is very strongly marked too. It is 
a somewhat unusual quality—indeed, on 
the heads of ninety-nine people out of 
every hundred this region is: very small, 
but in Kitchener it is such that he has 
absolute control over his mind; he can 
switch off from one topic to another 
instantaneously, giving his minutest 
attention to the subject in hand.” 

‘‘A most delightful quality,” I re- 
marked. 

‘‘And the more appreciated because 
rarely to be met with,” supplemented 
the phrenologist. ‘I wonder if you 
have noticed how deceptive are most of 
General White’s portraits? He is 
usually ‘taken’ full face, thus giving the 





SIR G. WHITE 


impression, owing to the smoothness of 
the top of the head, that it is extremely 
high in front where the seat of the 
‘sentiment of benevolence’ lies. A side 
view corrects the notion, and puts this 
organ into a subordinate position: the 
height is really at the back where we 
should naturally look for it in a soldier. 
Of kindliness, it is true, Sir George 
White has his share, but determination 
out-distances it; this, I imagine, some- 
‘times running to stubbornness and 
ovstinacy. A calm, equable mind, 
though I see a tendency to worry too 
much ; cautious and not apt to attempt 
that which is beyond his reach; he is 


not a sanguine man and it is rather his 
firmness of purpose than his hopeful- 
ness which gives that pertinacity we 
must all admire.” 

“What splendid opportunities he has 
had of showing those qualities of late,” 
I broke in enthusiastically. 

‘‘Indeed, yes. Who knows what 
might have happened in Ladysmith 
long ere relief reached them, had this 
brave General not been in charge?” 
complied Mr. O’Dell. ‘But not only 
is he brave ; he is honourable to the last 
degree—in that way which makes an 
officer hate to send his men into a 
danger unshared by himself.” 

‘*And what of the man who made 
such a grand entry into the beleaguered 
city ?” 

‘General Buller? Well, he is dis- 
tinctly of the broad - headed type. 
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SIR R. BULLER 


Apart from the greater development of 
the vital temperament, he resembles 
Kitchener more than any of the others. 
Perhaps he has less cautiousness than 
the latter, whose first object in a fight 
is to score a success; but in supreme 
moments Buller can do great deeds, 
such as before now have earned him the 
coveted ‘For Valour.’ Though years 
and responsibility may have somewhat 
cooled this abandon, yet he will still 
find it difficult at times to organize while 
others do the more loved fighting.” 

“«* Fighting Mac.’ isa-soldier through 
and through I imagine?” I insinuated 
meekly. 

On the instant Mr. O’Dell ‘‘rose” to 
my bait. _‘‘ Absolutely,” he said; “his 
head shews an immense development of 
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MAJOR-GENERAL H. MACDONALD 


destructiveness. One could conceive of 
either Roberts, White, or Baden- 
Powell being something other than an 
army officer, and attaining a high posi- 
tion, but the others we have been talking 
about are distinctly of the Roman or 
Viking order, their natufal place being 
where brute-force is required.” 

“‘What would become of such men 
were universal arbitration ever agreed 
upon by the Powers?” I murmured 
sotto-voce, 

The even voice of the Wise-man 
struck in abruptly. 
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COL. BADEN-POWELL 


“In Baden-Powell, once again, you 
have the nervous temperament, one 
which oe rapidity =F eye, thought, 
plan and deed. Very wide is the Colo- 


nel’s head at about an inch above 
the ears, where the secretive instinct has 
its centre. He may be—certainly is— 
soldier first ; but he is a born detective. 
A head that is wide at the temples and 
full in front, is a sure sign, if the 
brain be active, of brilliant imagination. 
That is the chief quality necessary to a 
Sherlock Holmes. Observation merely 
is not sufficient ; the man must be able 
to draw big inferences from tiny facts, 
and it is this ability which makes the 
steadfast defender of Mafeking the 
clever man he is. Strong secretiveness, 
even though ee real agreeable- 
ness, such as po by Col. Baden- 
Powell, makes a man keep his own 
counsel. Again, at the back of the ears, 
his head is exceptionally broad. There 
can be no two opinions about him. He 
is a combatant by nature. To outwit 
others in argument, in play, in the more 
serious undertaking of war, those are the 
successes which give the keenest 
pleasure. Not unlike Sir George White, 
Colonel Baden-Powell possesses much 
pertinacity and caution, but there isa 
greater sense of humour, and he does not 
take life quite so seriously.” 

‘“‘Ah! A characteristic that I was 
going to suggest seemed ‘to be lacking 
in the typical soldier, and yet what an 
infinite help must be a keen sense of the 
ridiculous to him when sore tried by 
hardship and privation. I can scarcel 
imagine even Colonel Baden-Powell 
though, seeing the funny side of having 
to eat bread made of horse-forage. A 
sharp test, truly.” _ 

“Ah! but many of our Generals have 
it more or less strongly marked. I have 
been able to give only a very sketchy 
outline of the characteristics of these 
great Britishers, the more subtle quali- 
ties are of too personal a nature to be 
spoken of to the world in general. 

“Oh yes,” I agreed, ‘‘that is only 
right. By-the-bye, the heads you have 
kindly sketched for me look very queer 
without any hair upon them,” I went 
on flippantly, as I ranged them as 
I would a hand of whist, and examined 
them critically. 

‘‘ Ah yes, but that cannot be avoided. 
I have done it purposely so that the 
exact shape of the head should be given. 
In the case of Lord Kitchener, especially 
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it is noticeable; as his hair is quitea 
distinctive feature with him. But you 
wanted to get at the men themselves as 
shewn by phrenology, These men are 
fine examples of British pluck and 
stamina. We need not fear for England, 
whilst we can boast of such warriors to 
go forth to fight her battles,” said Mr. 
O'Dell thea. 

** A fine array of character, truly ; our 
Queen and country: may well be proud 
of the ‘gentlemen in khaki,’ officers and 
pag alike,” I responded, as I gathered 
up the pictures before me, and rose from 
my comfortable corner. 

“One last question, Mr. O’Dell,” I 
begged, ‘“‘from your knowledge of 
English character, do you suppose 
that conscription will ever be neces- 
sary ? ” 

**No; I think not,” was the re- 
ply, given with evident conviction ; 
** Englishmen, or rather Britishers, are 
naturally good soldiers. The fighting 
instinct is strong in them, and patriotism 
is not wanting.” 

But fading daylight warned me of the 


speeding hour, and with hearty thanks 
to Mr. O'Dell for the intensely inter- 
esting chat I had had with him, I bade 
him adieu, and passed out of the quaint 
little shop into busy, bustling Fleet 
Street. Yet, all the traffic and turmoil 
of the great city had no power to drive 
from me the words I had been listening 
to. Phrenology had held me enthralled ; 
if there had been any lingering doubt iv 
my mind as to its verity, it had fled 
before the impressive and convincing 
voice of the man who, for many years, 
had made it his study. There had been, 
too, a proud feeling of participation in 
the triumphs of this dear old England 
of ours, when hearing of the inner quali- 
ties of the heroes of the hour who are 
brother-countrymen. 

Immortal as is that little speech of 
Shakespeare in the closing scene of 
“King John,” the first word of the last 
line, might surely be dispensed with 
to-day ? . 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 


And we shall shock them, naught shall make us 
If England to herself do rest but true. [rue 
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HE King had come to Burgos. 

In the earlier hours of the 

dawn, when all Castile was 
sleeping, he entered unchal- 

lenged through the southern 

gate, and now was lying in the grey old 
palace, dreaming away the excitement 
For long 


and fatigue of his journey. 
and hard he had ridden to be in Burgos 
to-day—and even kings must succumb 
to mortal weakness. His soldiers, how- 
ever, hardy men of fortune, were astir 


again ere the sun was high in the 
heavens—were clattering through the 
narrow streets, jesting in their barbarous 
fashion, and flinging offensive compli- 
ments among the beauties of Castile. 
They were men whose fathers had 
fought in Algiers—whose veins were 
swept with tainted Moorish _ blood. 
They cursed and brawled among them- 
selves, and were eager to fight upon the 
slightest provocation, or even for lack 
of provocation. But then they consti- 
tuted the King’s bodyguard—and the 
King was Pedro the Cruel. 

In the market-place, beneath the 
shadow of the cathedral, a man stood 
idly scanning the throng that had 
congregated to welcome the young 
monarch, He was a tall man, and 
Spare, and the great scar that ran 
lengthways down his cheek twisted his 
mouth into a hideous, fantastic grin. 
His eyebrows were thick and bushy, his 


chin sharpened with a tiny beard. 
Here, in Burgos, the people passed him 
by with scarce a glance, but in Madrid 
they would have shuddered to behold 
his face. For he was none other than 
Leopold of Tendilla, the hero of a 
thousand duels, the very incarnation of 
vice and lawlessness. Tradition had 
woven a net of honour round the names 
of his forebears, and whispered that the 
old Counts of Tendilla had been 
Spaniards loyal and true. But, how- 
ever spotless their escutcheon, it had 
long ago been dragged through the 
mire of unutterable shame by Leopold, 
who to-day was little better than a 
common bravo—a bully whose hand 
was ready to perform any deed of 
villainy, and whose sword would swing 
for any cause that money bade. Per- 
chance, had the good people of Burgos 
but realised the personality of the man 
who stood so calmly in their midst, 
they would have been less demonstrative 
in their jests re ing his ill-favoured 
countenance. erchance, they would 
have shrunk from his side, and have 
cursed, in awe-struck whisper, that 
name which was known and feared 
throughout the length and breadth of 
all Spain—Leopold of Tendilla, the 
Scarlet Sword. 

Silent he stood at his post till the 
shadows grew short around him ; then, 
at length, a heavily-cloaked man forced 
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his way among the eager crowd to 
where he stood. Tendilla touched the 
hilt of his sword by way of greeting. 

**So your Majesty was able to keep 
our appointment,” he observed. 

“‘That were indeed easy,” replied 
the other; ‘‘for I persuaded young 
Leon——” 

As he spoke, a great shout, half- 
enthusiastic and half-sullen, rose from 
the assembled thousands, and the 
windows a grew alive with the 
fluttering of many silks and kerchiefs. 

“Tis the King!” echoed the cry. 
**King Pedro of Spain!” 

Tendilla turned sharply on his com- 
panion. ‘‘What means this, your 
Majesty ?” he demanded. 

The other laughed, and shrugged his 
shoulders with easy carelessness. 
***T was Cordova’s idea,” said he, ‘‘ and, 
in sooth, if I can personate Cordova, 
why should he fail to personate me? I 
told him that I had a secret errand to 
perform in Burgos, and would have 
need of his name again, and he, being in 
merry mood, suggested that he should 

as King Pedro. Here 


p e the cit 
e comes! Should you know us apart, 
Tendilla ?” 
A cortége of horsemen rode slowly 
by, and above the heads of the people 
endilla caught a glimpse of a young 
an of noble lineaments, who bowed 


with ce from side to side as the 
warm-hearted Castilians showered their 
applause upon him. He watched him 
for a moment with a curious smile. 

** The likeness is indeed remarkable,” 
he said at length. ‘He might in truth 
be King of Spain, and you—but Leon 
of Cordova! *Tis a dangerous——” 

** What is amiss with these Castilian 
dogs?” demanded the King angrily. 
** They cheer as under a sense of duty, 
and as he passes, they sneer and lift 
their eyebrows. Do they guess that he 
is playing a part, think a — 

“They take him for the son of 
Lenora of Guzman,” replied Tendilla 
coolly, “‘and that lady was not—popular 
in the north.” 

Suddenly, however, the shout rose to 
a roar, and the roar to a very thunder 
of applause, that seemed like to split 
the heavens in twain. 

Flowers were showered from the 


windows above; women with. love-lit 
eyes leaned from their balconies to cry 
ud their eager words of greeting. 
The recipient of this demonstration was 
a soldier who rode alone and un- 
attended through the seething mass of 
people; a man whose tremendous 
figure was bowed beneath the stress of 
years and adversity. Unlike the 
pretended king, he neither smiled nor 
rode uncovered, but stared ahead of him 
with a sad expression stamped deep 
upon his noble countenance, which 
neither welcome nor plaudits could 
sweep away. The weight of an empire 
might have hung upon his brow; the 
future of the people he loved. A 
sneering smile rose to the bravo’s lips, 
as he watched the old statesman ride 
by. 
“’Tis the most noble Garcilazo de la 
Vega,” he said lightly, “‘the Adelan- 
tado of Castile. And ’tis his daughter 
who awaits your Majesty even now.” 

“You have discovered the house, 
Tendilla?” Eagerly the King turned 
from the crowd before him. 

“’Twas your Majesty’s command,” 
replied Tendilla, bowing with exagger- 
ated respect. 

‘“‘Buena! Then lead the way, and 
avoid the wider streets wherever pos- 
sible.” 

Together they skirted the cobbled 
market-place, and turned into an alley 
so narrow that as they gazed between 
the projecting windows above them, 
only a zig-zagged strip of faint blue sky 
was visible. The houses were gaunt 
and neglected-looking, and in the great 
majority of cases were barricaded with 
strips of wood and iron, For the 
King’s soldiers bore characters of none 
too lofty repute ; and the citizens of 
Burgos had women and children to 

rotect. 

Without bestowing a thought upon 
the why and wherefore of the locked, 
silent houses, the two men passed 
hurriedly along the footway, but 
separated as they reached a less deserted 
street. With that inimitable swagger 
which was burlesqued by half the 
gallants of Madrid, Tendiila sauntered 
some few yards down the road. Then, 
in nonc t fashion he dived into a 
second alley, which, as far as outward 
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appearance was concerned, was but a 
replica of the one he had just quitted. 
Unobtrusively the King followed in his 
wake, and again the pair hurried along 
in silence, picking their way among the 
puddles and scattered débris which 
obstructed their passage at every turn. 
At length they reached a square of tiny 
dimensions, wherein stood several lofty 
houses that might have contained the 
graves of the dead. 

“There is the place,” said Tendilla, 
pointing to one of the number, which 
projected slightly before its fellows, 
leaving a shadowed alcove on either 
hand. 

“You are sure?” demanded Pedro 
eagerly. 

‘“‘If you have any doubt,” replied the 
duellist, ‘‘ look to the casement beneath 
— and you will see the girl her- 
self.” 

The King stepped back a pace, 
staring up at a grimy window, above 
which hung a huge, ungainly porch. 
And there, ened in the blackness 


behind, he beheld a picture which, even 
in his dissolute life to follow, was never 
wholly erased from his heart. The 


picture of a girl radiant with a 
wondrous Southern beauty; with a 
crown of gleaming hair, like to the 
sun-kissed foliage of autumn; with 
eyes bright and steadfast—eyes such 
as never man beheld, save in the 
maiden whose love he would cherish 
for ever. Her lips were parted in 
expectation, and dimples sprang to 
either cheek as her glance rested upon 
the King below. 

“She is not slow to recognise her 
lover!” said Tendilla grimly. 

Pedro threw his cloak from his 
shoulder, and doffed his hat with easy 
courtesy. 

“By our Lady!” he cried, ‘she is 
even more lovely than the imagination 
of De Garcia has painted her. Where 
is the door, Tendilla ?” 

Tendilla roe i into the shadowed 
alcove, rapping lightly with the hilt of 
his sword, 

“Shall I stay here, your Majesty?” 
he asked, F ‘ se! 

“Yes, nor move till I return. And, 


at your peril, allow no one to fol- 
low.” 


As he spoke, the door was slightly 
opened, and a woman's frightened face 
red out into the square beyond. 
he was an old woman, and grizzled. 
Her toothless gums chattered with im- 
potent rage; her voice rose to a 
querulous grumble as she demanded the 
sefior’s errand. But when the King 
turned to reply, she seemed to recognise 
his features, for her voice lost all its 
shrillness as, with a flood of Castilian 
compliments, she flung open the door, 
bidding him welcome indeed. 

“‘My Lord of Cordova,” she whim- 
pores, ‘the sefiorita has expected you 
or many a long day.” 

“Where is the sefiorita?” asked 
Pedro softly. 

**Surely in the same apartment, my 
lord,” replied the woman. “If your 
excellency will but step upstairs, you 
will find her there. And she is con- 
tented——” 

“Await me, Tendilla,” cried the 
King, stepping eagerly across the 
threshold. The woman closed and 
barred the door behind him, and, still 
muttering to herself, hobbled slowly 
along the passage, leaving him to find 
his way alone. The stairs were circular 
and trodden hollow, and as he followed 
their tortuous ascent, it seemed to 
King Pedro as though their height must 
indeed be limitless. At regular inter- 
vals a narrow slit of a window threw 
broken beams of light upon the wall 
opposite, and when, at length, the sixth 
was passed, a tiny passage and the out- 
line of a door grew visible in the partial 
darkness that loomed ahead. As the 
echo of his footsteps rang through the 
silent house, the door slid gently open, 
and the girl whose beauty had en- 
chanted him as he watched her from 
the square below, stood outlined be- 
fore him in a very flood of golden 
sunshine. 

*“* At last, my Leon!” she cried. “At 
last you have come to me again.” 

Pedro took her gently in his arms, 
and ’neath the tenderness of his embrace 
a world of love and happiness illumined 
the splendour of her wonderful eyes, and 
flashed into their depth the smile of 
dreams fulfilled. She pressed her burn- 
ing kisses on his lips, his hair, his fore- 
head ; she would have knelt before him, 
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. » STOOD OUTLINED BEFORE HIM IN A VERY FLOOD OF GOLDEN SUNSHINE” 


““THE GIRL . 


to salute even his hand. But laughingly 
the King raised her to his arms 
again. 

‘**You are glad to see me, sweetheart ?”’ 
he asked an 

“Glad!” repeated the girl in low 
tenes. ‘“‘If you could but realise the 
weary days that have dragged away in 
moments whilst I yet awaited you ; the 
endless nights, when all my dreams 
were of my noble Leon. And my fears! 
You might have been dead or exiled— 
the King might have turned inst 
you, as you say he turns against P his 
noblest friends. . . . Yet why talk in 
this idle fashion now you are really by 
my side again? You have come to take 
me away, Leon?” 

“‘I have come to bid you prepare,” 
replied Pedro softly. But his eyes were 


ablaze with fury, and his savage smile. 


boded ill for Leon of Cordova. 

“I am pre ,” said the girl 
pleadingly. ‘“‘I may come with you 
now, Leon?” 

Before he could reply, a second 





woman appeared in the doorway—a 
woman who bent her head in a stately 
fashion, which could only be construed 
as hostile. 

**So you have returned, my lord,’ 
she began coldly. ‘‘I trust it is your 
intention to make amends.” 

** Amends!” stammered Pedro. 

“To acknowledge the sefiorita as 
your wife,” said the duenna, ‘‘ or at any 
rate, to inform her father as to her 
whereabouts. For I warn you, my lord 
of Cordova, I will be a party to this 
deception no longer. You say that you 
wedded the sefiorita in defiance of the 
King’s commands, and that your life 
would not be worth a moment's purchase 
if he discovered your disobedience. 
But Pedro the Cruel is not omnipotent. 
Take your wife to France; take her 
to———"" 

**Silence!” shouted Pedro angrily. 
‘*Am I to receive my orders from a 
waiting-woman, such as you?” 

He hesitated a moment, then led the 
sefiorita to the window, and pointed to 
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Tendilla, who lounged offensively on 
the pathway below. 

‘You see my officer ?” he said. 

The girl smiled and nodded. Tendilla 
was never a man to hide his light 
beneath a bushel. 

‘* This evening he will come here and 
bring you to me at the palace.” 

“But, Leon, you said I should never 
enter the palace again.” 

“Things have changed since then,” 
said Pedro; and he laughed lightly. 
‘In those days I was afraid of the 
King. But now——” 


‘The King is afraid of you, perhaps.” 
“No, not afraid, m 
is because we are suc 
King Pedro and I.” 
* * 


sweetheart. It 
good friends— 


. * 


Leon of Cordova lolled idly in the 
window of the presence - chamber, 
staring at the open space below, 
wherein the bulls should fight. He 
was already tired of his false position ; 
was tired of the half-hearted cheers 
with which his appearance was ever 
greeted, and waited impatiently for the 
return of King Pedro, to lift the 
weight of empire from his brow. For 
his thoughts had wandered away to a 
girl with sunlit hair, and eyes like the 
water of the ocean—a girl who awaited 
his coming even now, and whom, ere 
long, he would hold to his heart again. 
And his clouded face grew bright at the 
prospect of his happiness in store. His 
meditations, however, were disturbed 
by the entrance of Tendilla, who bowed 
carelessly, without pretence of respect. 

“My Lord of Cordova,” said he, 
“his Majesty would present you with 
your own name again.” 

“You bring me the best of news, 
seflor,” cried Cordova: ‘‘but what 
think you of King Pedro's doubie ?” 

The bravo scanned the young noble- 
man from head to foot. 

“T hold so high an opinion,” he 
remarked at length, “‘that if I were 
Leon of Cordova—I would be Leon of 
Cordova no longer.” 

‘What mean you?” demanded Leon 
quickly. 

“My lord,” replied Tendilla, “‘ King 
Pedro has betrayed you.” 

Cordova eyed him for a moment with 
some disdain, 


** Betrayed me, you say. But that is 
beyond his power, King of Spain though 
he be; for there is no manner in which 
he could betray me.” 

**There is one,” answered Tendilla 
slowly, ‘‘and that one—through the 
medium of the sefiorita Isabella.’ 

Cordova turned white to the lips, as 
he laid a trembling hand on Tendilla’s 
shoulder. 

“*The sefiorita Isabella!” he gasped. 
**King Pedro!” 

Then, upon the instant, the true 
purport of the King’s errand flashed 
across his mind. And the King was so 
marvellously like himself, that no man 
living pe tell them apart. A great 
wave of anger— perchance akin to 
despair—flashed the blood to his cheeks 
again. His eyes blazed with fury; a 
great vein, knotted and black, stood 
prominent upon the whiteness of his 
forehead. ‘‘ By the heavens above me,” 
he whispered, “he shall die for his 
treachery.” 

Tendilla noticed the effect of his 
words with a curious smile. ‘‘ His 
Majesty awaits your coming even now,” 
he insinuated. 

**Then he may wait,” cried Cordova, 
“and when he comes to claim his 
crown, ‘tis a dagger shall be his 
answer.” 

** And afterwards?” 

Cordova’s mirthless laugh echoed 
through the gilded halls. Carelessly he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Is Pedro such a perfect monarch,” 
he sneered, “‘that Leon must fail to 
— him? Or is Tendilla too loyal to 
take his stand by a usurper’s side?” 

Tendilla swung his feathered hat to 
the ground, and bowed low before his 
companion. 

“In truth shall you wear the crown 
of Spain,” said he, ‘and I——” 

Unfinished though the words re- 
mained, his meaning was not difficult 
to grasp; for Tendilla was so essen- 
tially a man who might be trusted to 
keep a fatherly eye upon his own 
interests. 

“But why do you tell me all this?” 
demanded Cordova suddenly. ‘‘ Does 
not Pedro pay you liberally, or is 
it——?” 

lord!” interrupted Tendilla 
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sternly, a flush creeping to the bronze 
of his features, ‘‘not so many years 
have passed by since I myself carried a 
name as honoured as any in Castile. 
But King Pedro has stripped me of my 
manhood—has made me what I am to- 
day; and when I think of his cursed 
work, and of all that might have been, 
I want to crush him beneath my heel, 
as the greatest scoundrel who has ever 
degraded the throne of Spain.” 

He paused a moment, all the bitter- 
ness of his past life surging before his 
weary eyes. Then he wrenched his 
sword from its scabbard, and swung it 
madly in the air. 

‘May it run scarlet once again,” he 
cried, ‘‘in the cause of the enemies of 
the King!” 

* * + 

The presence-chamber was thronged 
with men of every nationality in Spain. 
Soldiers of Saracenic feature ruffled it 
freely among the scions of the noblest 
families in Castile; priests of austere 
countenance rubbed shoulder toshoulder 
with bullies, bravos, and free-lances of 
fortune innumerable, for it was Pedro’s 
delight to gather the latter around him, 
and to boast of the dissolute Court of 
which he was so worthy a leader. It 
was a gay scene, brilliant and lively. 
Bursts of merriment rose from group 
after group, as men like Rodmguez 
Rodas ed from one to the.other, 
retailing some little pleasantry they had 
perchance picked up from the lackeys 
below. And, from the bull-ring outside, 
the excited populace gave vent to cheer 
after cheer, as, forgetting their ani- 
mosity, they impatiently awaited the 
King’s appearance, as a signal for 
the commencement of the sport of 
slaughter. 

Upon the throne, a smile curving the 
proud line of his lips, sat Leon of 
Cordova. His eyes shone with a fierce 
excitement, and loud rose his laughter 
as Tendilla whispered some newer 
scheme into his ringing ear. But all 
the time his glance wandered restlessly 
to the doorway, from whence Pedro 
should have appeared ere now; for in 
his heart he knew too well that the 
farce he was enacting must soon be 
brought to a sorry conclusion. At 
length, however, the King stepped 


forward, careless and defiant, and 
bowed with exaggerated respect before 
Cordova. . 

“I would crave your Highness’s 
attention,” he said loudly. He flashed 
a sidelong glance at Tendilla, and, for 
once in a way, Tendilla winced. 

“We will listen to the Lord of 
Cordova,” returned Leon mp 

A great silence tell upon the chamber, 
and all eyes were turned to these two 
men, whom none could tell apart. 

***Tis but a small matter with which 
to trouble your Majesty, and yet to me 
of the deepest importance. I would 
ask the King’s sanction to my wedding 
with the sefiorita Isabella de la Vega.” 

Upon the instant Cordova realised 
his defeat. He had not included 
Isabella in his reckoning, nor that the 
King would match his love against his 
hate. Yet he raised his eyebrows in 
affected surprise, and the smile grew 
deeper upon his lips. 

** We withhold our sanction,” he said 
contemptuously. 

**Nay, then,” cried Pedro in ringing 
tones, ‘‘the sefiorita herself must plead 
our cause.” 

As he spoke, Isabella advanced shyly 
into the chamber, and to the throne 
whereon her lover sat. With mocking 
courtesy Pedro stepped to her side, 
taking her hand ir his. But madly 
Cordova sprang to his feet, and 
wrenched the crown of Spain from off 
his brow. He seized the King by the 
shoulders, flinging him, with all his 
force, on the white stone steps; then, 
taking the sefiorita in his arms as he 
might have taken a child, he rushed 
through the half-open door, and in an 
instant was lost to sight. A dozen 
nobles would have followed hotly in his 
rear, but as lightning plays across the 
summer sky, Tendilla’s blade flashed 
white from side to side. 

“Tis the Scarlet Sword!” cried a 
voice from the rear, ‘‘the madman of 
Madrid!” 

Painfully staggering to his feet, Pedro 
stared in dazed manner at the quieted 
courtiers, who had turned from Ten- 
dilla to the throne again. Once more 
the silence was utter and complete ; 
even from the bull-ring below rose no 
sound save the confused murmur of 
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“ ISABELLA ADVANCED... 


whispering voices. 


Then, suddenly, 
the King stepped to the nearest group. 
“Where is Cordova?” he demanded 
hoarsely. 
“He has gone,” cried a host of 
voices, ‘‘and with him Isabella de la 
Vega.” 





TO THE THRONE WHEREON HER LOVER SAT” 


Pedro shrugged his shoulders in non- 
chalant fashion. 

‘*Then let them go!” he said wearily. 
‘‘But for this man”—and he pointed 
to the defiant Tendilla—‘‘ his sword 
shall run scarlet no more. For Madrid 
will never see his face again.” 
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WOULD I FORGET ? 


An, aching heart! would I forget 
The hopes that died so long ago— 
The Love that lingering will not go-- 
Will not depart ? 
Would I forget that fair, false face— 
That lissome, yielding, witching grace— 


That won my heart? 


Would I forget those dear dead days, 
When very life was ecstasy— 
When I was all in all to thee, 

And thou wast mine? 

When every rustle thro’ the trees 

And every whisper of the breeze 


Were sounds divine ? 


But was it worth it? Was it worth 
The weary longing for a word— 
The sickening sense of hope deferred— 
The vain regret? 
Yes! would I had that past again! 
And not to stifle all my pain 
Would I forget. 
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— 
HE Londoner, justly proud 

of his fine parks, hardly 

realises how small the 

open spaces of London are 

in comparison with the 

whole area of the city. In- 

spection of a map of our mighty 

. capital reveals Hyde Park and its 
‘9 two neighbours as a little green 
oasis in a desert of streets. North, 


scattered dots of green, such as Hackney 
Downs, Greenwich Park, and Kenning- 
ton Oval, and a fringe of commons. 
There are doubtless other trees and 
plots of grass, but one almost requires a 
microscope to discover them. London 
is so immense that even Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, which cover 750 
acres, or considerably more than a 
square mile, seem insignificant. Paris 








WEEPING WILLOWS.—PARC MONTSOURIS 


south and east are the still smaller oases 
of Regent’s, Battersea and Victoria 
Parks. Careful search discloses a few 


VOL. X., NEW SERIES.—MAY, Ig0o. 


has an entirely different aspect, 
flanked as it is on the west and east by 
two magnificent parks, the Bois de 
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Boulogne and the Bois de Vincennes, 
each about three times the size of the 
largest open space in London. Inside 
the fortifications are the Buttes-Chau- 
mont (58 acres), the Parc Montsouris 
(38 acres), the Parc Monceaux (21 
acres), the gardens of the Tuileries (70 
acres) and Luxembourg (50 acres) and 
a large number of smaller public gardens. 
The total area of the open spaces, con- 
trolled by the Paris Municipal Council, 
is 4,700 acres. Adding 150 acres for the 
Tuileries, Luxembourg, Louvre and 
Jardin des Plantes, which all belong to 
the State, we havea total of 4,850 acres, 
or just about 20 per cent. of the Paris 
municipal domain, whereas the 3,700 
acres of open spaces managed by the 
London County Council, form less than 
5 per cent. of the administrative area. 
The Bois de Boulogne is an interesting 
attempt to imitate Nature on a large 
scale, It was once part of a real, old- 
fashioned hunting forest, but fell a victim 
to the modern rage for renovation. Na- 
poleon I. replanted part of it and laid 
out promenades. In other respects it 
retained its primeval wildness until 1852, 
when the Municipal Council took it in 
hand. Since that time, the wood has 
been improved with such energy that 
little or nothing of the original article is 
left. The city engineers have made over 
sixty miles of carriage roads and bridle 
paths, half a dozen lakes, a cascade, 
two racecourses, a training ground, and 
other trifles too numerous to mention. 
They cleared a-small hill completely 
away, and used the earth to fill upa 
Seine backwater which formerly mean- 
dered across what is now Longchamps 
racecourse. They made a clean sweep 
of everything on the hillside overlook- 
ing this classic spot from the east, and 
planted the slope with thousands of 
trees. They left cunning gaps in their 
plantations, so that Mont-Valérien, St. 
Cloud and other picturesque points in 
the landscape should be visible from the 
proper angle. They contrived sylvan 
glades remarkably like the real thing. 
They laid out a Jardin d’Acclimatation, 
(which is French for Zoo) and grounds 
for sundry clubs, and built ice-houses, 
so deftly hidden by trees that no one 
suspects their existence. The result is a 
collection of samples of park, forest and 


pleasure grounds, none of which can be 
taken quite seriously. At the same time, 
the Bois fs a magnificent breathing- 
space and an inestimable boon to the 
city. Its well-kept roads were the para- 
dise of the lady cyclist, until their 
invasion by the wild-eyed automobilist. 
Every fine Sunday, winter and summer, 
enormous numbers of people pour into 
the Bois. Racing seems to go on nearly 
every day during the season, either at 
Auteuil or Longchamps, and on Grand- 
Prix day the strings of carriages and 
thousands of well dressed people are a 
sight to be remembered. The annual 
review on the 14th of July is a more 
democratic festival and never fails, in 
fine weather at any rate, to attract 
the bourgeoisie and working classes. The 
Allée des Acacias is, perhaps, the nearest 
French equivalent to Rotten Row. 
What it lacks in horseflesh it makes up 
in motor-cars, driven by beings en- 
veloped in furs, and strongly suggestive 
of Esquimaux. Strange descendants 
indeed for the curled and scented incroy- 
ables and merveilleuses who made the 
promenade de Longchamps in the years of 
the Republican calendar! nother 
prominent present-day feature of the 
Bois de Boulogne is the Chalet du 
Cycle, an open-air café, near the 
Suresnes _ bridge. The ‘‘dressy” 
Parisian cyclist ot both sexes much 
prefers the Chalet du Cycle to the high 
road, and on fine Sundays the place is 
a perfect galaxy of all that is chic in the 
way of costumes for “‘ velocewomen.” 
A his cheerful spot is the disused ceme- 
tery, hidden behind the pine-trees near 
the Boulogne gate, and quite unknown 
to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
frequenters of the Bois. 

the wood still possesses one solitary 
relic of distant times—a small stone 
obelisk standing near the Pré Catelan. 
This monument was erected by Philippe- 


le-Bel (1286-1314) to the memory of 


Arnauld de Catelan, a famous Proven- 
cal troubadour, who was murdered here 
by the guards sent by Philippe to pro- 
tect him on his way to the French 
court. The soldiers had heard that the 
troubadour was the bearer of valuable 
jewellery, but on searching him they 
found only a few vases of scented oils and 
essences. De Catelan’s remains were 
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found among the brushwood, but the 
crime was attributed to brigands, and 
the truth was not suspected until the 
captain of the escort appeared at court 
redolent of perfumery which was recog- 
nised as of Provencal origin. He was 
arrested, and a search led to the disco- 
very of various articles which had be- 
longed to the unfortunate poet. The 
guilty men were burnt alive and the 
monument was erected on the scene of 
their crime. Other souvenirs are 
connected with the Chateau de la 
Muette, which stands in its own 
grounds on the eastern border of the 
wood. The place was originally a 


hunting-box used by Charles IX., and. 


Louis X VI. and Marie-Antoinette lived 
here for three months imme diately after 
their accession to the throne. Close 
to the Muette is the Ranelagh Garden, 
famous as the birthplace of the cancan. 
Near the centre of the wood is the 
Restaurant de Madrid, on the site 
of one of Francis the First’s innu- 
merable residences; and further west 
is Bagatelle, built for the Comte 


d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., in sixty- 
four days, and eae the property 


of the Marquis of Hertford, the original 
of Thackeray’s Marquis of Steyne. 

Like the Bois de Boulogne, the Bois 
de Vincennes is a modernised forest 
with artificial lakes, islands, and the 
rest. It is slightly larger than its 
western rival and is perhaps rather 
more natural, although it does contain 
an artificial hill created on purpose to 
provide a point from which to view the 
surroundings. The most interesting 
place in the wood is the historic 
Chateau de Vincennes, wherein the 
hero of Agincourt died in 1422. From 
the days of Louis XI. until as recently 
as the 1851 coup-d’état the castle was 
used as a State prison. Vincennes and 
the Bastille, in fact, occupy the same 
relation to French history as the Tower 
of London does towards our own 
chronicles, The chateau is now, un- 
fortunately, an arsenal, and admission 
is not readily obtainable. 

The largest among the intramural 
parks is the SisneeChanenent, among 
the hills in the north-east part of the 
city. Formerly waste ground, producing 
nothing but gibbets and windmills, the 


place has been made into one of the 
most picturesque parks imaginable. 
What was an abandoned quarry is now 
a high, craggy island, standing in the 
centre of a lake, and crowned by a little 
temple such as one sees in old engrav- 
ings of Italian landscapes. The lake 
is almost entirely surrounded by steep, 
wooded slopes, down which a cheerful 
but wholly artificial rivulet flows. The 
lake is spanned by a suspension bridge, 
resembling Clifton bridge not only in 
shape but in fascination for persons of 
suicidal tendencies. More than two 
hundred désespérés have ended their days 
by jumping from this bridge on to the 
rocks below. Not lon o the body 
of one poor wretch fell most at the 
feet of a bride and bridegroom who 
were on their way to the wedding feast 
at a little restaurant overlooking the 
lake. Another attempt at self-destruc- 
tion met with a less tragic ending. 
The would-be suicide missed the rocks, 
fell into the lake, and was igno- 
miniously fished out by one of the 
keepers. 
he Parc Montsouris is, like the 
Buttes-Chaumont, a working man’s 
park, situated, as it is, close to the wall 
on the southern boundary of the city. 
Nevertheless, an aristocratic calm pre- 
vails in this park six days out of seven. 
Apparently the inhabitants have no time 
to visit it, except on Sundays. The 
ground, though less irregular than the 
Buttes-Chaumont, is undulating, and 
some fine views over Paris are obtain- 
able from the high parts. There is a 
beautiful, broad, velvety lawn sloping 
down from the fortifications, with a 
uaint Oriental building, used as an 
hereters. at the top. Steep, shaded 
paths, thoughtfully provided with seats, 
overlook a charming little lake, with 
swans, reeds, weeping willows, water- 
lilies and all complete. Everything is 
delightfully orderly, owing, no doubt, to 
the preternatu goodness of the 
French child. 

In strong contrast to the Buttes- 
Chaumont and the Parc Montsouris are 
the Tuileries and Luxembourg gardens, 
with their level surfaces and straight 
lines. Their oteee, Oo - mt 
cratic regularit tting the ro 
palaces with which they are connected. 
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The Tuileries is one ot the few places 
in which Paris children of the better 
class can be seen at play; the Luxem- 
bourg is the country seat of the impe- 
cunious student. The Tuileries gardens 
—an extension of the grounds of the 
old palace destroyed by the Commun- 
ists in 1871—strongly suggest the 
formal grandeur of Versailles, with its 
long perspectives, broad walks and 
mathematically ordered trees; the 
Luxembourg is less conscious of its rank, 
but has the grand air none the less. 
The one is patronised by children and 
dogs of good family ; the other is more 
democratic. Both display beautiful 
combinations of flower-beds and sculp- 
ture, and are good specimens of the 
classic taste in gardening. 

The Parc Monceau, in the com- 
paratively new Batignolles quarter, 
shows the modern preference for 
trees and lawns, which are certainly 
more grateful to the city eye than 
the wide gravelled avenues of the 
older style. As the park formed part 
of the grounds of a suburban residence 
of Philippe-Egalité, its design was 
probably influenced by the well-known 


English garden of the Petit Trianon. 
Its naumachy—a graceful colonnade 
bordering a tiny lake embosomed in 
trees—is a delightful legacy from some 
unknown artist of the eighteenth 
century. The Trocadéro garden, one 
of the most beautiful in the city, 
has, unfortunately, been swallowed up 
by the Exhibition. 

In addition to its parks, the city pos- 
sesses a considerable number of small 
public gardens, or ‘‘squares,” as the 
Parisians call them. For years past it 
has been the policy of the Municipal 
Council to lay out such gardens when- 
ever suitable sites become available. 
When, for instance, it was known that 
a block of six-storey houses was to be 
built immediately opposite that beau- 
tiful architectural relic, the Musée 
de Cluny, the Council stepped in, 
bought the land and converted it into a 
plot of verdure. Many of these gar- 
dens are of quite respectable antiquity. 
The largest of them is the historic 
Place des Vosges, the Grosvenor Square 
of seventeenth-century Paris. The 
Square des Innocents, laid out on the 
site of an old cemetery, contains a 
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fountain with bas-reliefs carved by Jean 
Goujon in his best style. The fountain 
was erected against the wall of the 
Church of the Innocents in 1550, and 
was removed to the Garden in 1788, 
when the church was pulled down. All 
these “‘squares” are arranged with 
great taste, and, thanks to assiduous 
watering, retain a refreshing greenness 
throughout the hottest summer. The 
supply of plants and flowers comes 
from an immense municipal nursery 
garden, constructed a few years ago at 
a cost of over £100,000, 

The utmost thrift is displayed in the 
management of the Paris parks and 
promenades. The Bois de Boulogne 
alone costs £26,500 a year, but nearly 
the whole of this amount is recovered 
from concessions of various kinds. 
Longchamps racecourse brings in £8,000 
a year rent, and Auteuil racecourse 
£6,000. Cafés, restaurants, villas, 


clubs, boats, swings, penny-in-the-slot 
machines, fishing licences, the ice on 
the lakes, and the grass on the meadows, 
all bring grist to the municipal mill. 


The total revenue from the Bois de 
Boulogne is £24,000, so that the net 
cost of this splendid recreation ground 
is only £2,500 a year. The Bois de 
Vincennes, on the other hand, involves 
an expenditure of £17,000 a year, and 
brings in only £2,800. In round figures, 
the city of Paris spends {116,000 a 
year on its parks and promenades, or 
“9,000 more than the London County 
ouncil devotes for a similar purpose. 

It is impossible not to admire the 
confidence with which the Paris parks 
and gardens are handed over to the 
care of the public. Beds full of valu- 
able flowers are placed close to the 
walks without any protection, and one 
rarely sees so much as a warning to 
keep off the grass. The people seem 
to realise that as the gardens are kept 
up entirely for their benefit, it woul 
be the height of absurdity to damage 
their own property. The mischievous 
boy and the irrepressible Yahoo, who 
do their best to spoil and degrade 
every public place in London, are un- 
known animals in Paris. 
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= eal (HE last day of the Poona Mon- 
# 7) soon Races had proved disas- 
E x trous to backers in general, to 
2) Lieutenant Thomas Clavering 
of the Wanowri Dragoons in 
particular. 

“I’ve had a regular facer. Didn't 
spot a single winner the whole afternoon. 
‘*Forlorn Hope,” who ought to have 
been a cert. for the Losers’ Handicap, 
took it into his head to bolt off the course. 
I wish I'd ridden the brute myself instead 
of putting Snaffles up. It’s no go. 
This cursed ill-luck follows me like a 
shadow. I think I shall chuck racing, 
and take to badminton and tea parties.” 

Thus spoke Tom to his crony and com- 
panion in misfortune, Jack Wilkinson of 
the Kirkee Fencibles, with whom he 


was dining at the Club of Western 
India. 

*‘Don’t be down in the mouth, old 
chap! Cheer up, and never say die!” 
responded gaily the more philosophical 
Jack. You and I have landed many a 
good coup before now, and, please the 
pigs, will continue the motion.” 

‘**I wish I could take matters as coolly 
as you,” said Clavering gloomily, envious 
of his comrade’s irrepressible good 
humour. ‘I have dropped a pot to the 
bookies, and, what with lottery tickets 
and odd bets, the sum total of my liabi- 
lities is enough to make one’s hair stand 
on end. I shall have to pull in my horns, 
by disposing of the whole of my stud 
except my two chargers. The polo 
ponies I don’t so much mind parting 
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with; but I would have liked to keep 
‘Forlorn Hope,’ as I have a superstition 
that, notwithstanding his poor perfor- 
mances hitherto, he will some day win 
a good race.” 

“You surely would not dream of selling 
F. H.” cried Wilkinson, aghast at the 
enormity of such a suggestion. ‘That 
would be burning your boats with a 
vengeance.. I thought you had more 
grit in you, Tom, than to cave in so 
easily. No, no! Get rid of the polo 
ponies, if you like; but stick to the old 
nag that is destined ”—in theatrical tones 
—‘*‘believe me, to retrieve our fallen 
fortunes.” 

“Perhaps you are right. I'll give the 
horse one more chance; but, if he fail 
me again, I shall put him up to auction, 
and he will probably end his days in a 
hack buggy.” 

“Forlorn Hope,” a bay—three parts 
English countrybred, with lean, blood 
head, deep barrel, clean forelegs, power- 
ful quarters, and muscular shoulders 
and loins, left, so far as appearances 
went, little to be desired ; yet the ugly 
way he had of showing the whites of his 
eyes, and the vicious manner in which, 
when being mounted, he threw back his 


ears and ‘‘cow-kicked” were danger 


signals betraying the icular infirmity 
from which he suffered. Clavering, 
lured by a speciously-worded advertise- 
ment in the Pioneer, had, in his usual 
impulsive fashion, bought the horse 
without enquiring into his antecedents. 
“A grand jumper, clever across country, 
with a rare turn of speed, sound as a 
bell,” so had the advertisement run. 
“Forlorn Hope” possessed undoubtedly 
all the qualities ascribed to him ; but, 
as his new owner soon discovered to his 
cost, he was one of the most excitable, 
cross-grained, uncertain-tempered equine 
— that — — through a bridle 
or disappointed his backers in or out of 
the saddle. 

“Bravo, my pippin! You're one of 
the right sort after all,” exclaimed Wil- 
kinson joyfully. ‘‘ We'll enter F.H. for 
the Grand Military Steeplechase at the 
Yerrowda Autumn Meeting, and you 
shall ride him yourself. With any luck, 
we shall recoup all our recent losses, 
and win a tidy bit over and above. As 
for our present liabilities—is not the 


amiable and obliging Choga Lall ready 
to come down with the stiff to any 
amount? I’ve been as badly bitten as 
you have, but mean to have another shy 
at the bookies. You jump on my back 
and I'll jump on yours ; in other words, 
—we'll do a bill and go security for 
each other with unlimited credit among 
the Shylocks of the bazaar. Why should 
we mind losing occasionally? We can 
always pay up on settling day, and come 
smiling to the scratch again.” Then, 
turning to the waiter, ‘‘ What ho, my 
sable Ganymede! Another bottle of the 
Boy, and put.a dash of ja/ds* into it.” 

The two subs having drained their 
glasses to their favourite toast, ‘‘ Our 
next merry meeting,” 

“‘T hope,” said Clavering, ‘‘that the 
Yerrowda Meeting will prove a merry 
one for us,” which sentiment was echoed 
heartily by his friend. 

The business with Choga Lall was 
easily arranged, for the astute shroff, 
knowing that his victims were in Govern- 
ment service, and that Clavering’s 
uncle was a Member of Council, con- 
sidered that in lending them money at 
60 per cent. he was making a very safe 
and profitable investment. Clavering, 
in his laudable desire to retrench, sold 
his ponies, and even ge of his 
smart, yellow-painted Norfolk cart, the 
envy and admiration of all the subalterns 
on the station, in which he used to drive 
tandem. He foreswore billiards and 
cards, and was generally considered to 
have turned over a new leaf. His hopes 
were centred on winning the Grand 
Military Steeplechase, but his secret was 
shared only by Jack Wilkinson. 

Clavering, instead of exercising his 
horse in the orthodox fashion over the 
steeplechase course, trained him pri- 
vately in long rides across country ; 
and so efficacious did this system prove, 
that in a few weeks “ Forlorn Hope” 
was pronounced by the admiring Jack 
Wilkinson to be as hard as a hammer, 
and fit to run for a king’s ransom. 
While riding home late one evening, 
along the Parvati road, Clavering heard 
cries of distress, in a woman's voice, 
proceeding from some distance in front 
of him. Chepping spurs to his horse, he 
rode swiftly to the rescue, and on turning 

* Quickly. 
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into a dark avenue bordered on one side 
by a tank, found a young native girl 
struggling with two Punjabi sepoys, 
one of whom was holding her down 
while the other was wrenching the 
ornaments from her- arms. An old, 
white-bearded man lay helpless on the 
ground, with the blood welling from a 
wound in his forehead. The sepoys 
had barely time to drop their victim ere 
Clavering was upon them, and with 
the butt-end of his hunting crop had 
felled one ruffian senseless to the earth. 
The other sepoy, seizing the horse’s 
bridle with a sharp jerk, caused the 
animal to rear wildly. Clavering 
slipped to the ground, when the sepoy 
instantly closing with him, a desperate 
struggle ensued. 

Gentes had been in his schooldays 
a Rugby football player, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of wrestling. 
This early training now stood him in 
good stead. The Punjabi, a man of 

werful physique and an expert wrest- 
er, strove mightily to force his adversary 
backwards into the tank, but the Eng- 
lishman, though he felt his strength 
ebbing away under the terrible strain, 
succeeded for some time in holding his 
own. At last, Clavering, outmatched 
in weight and strength, began to lose 
ground ; he was being forced back gra- 
dually foot by foot; the issue of the 
struggle seemed no longer doubtful, 
when succour arrived from an unexpec- 
ted quarter. The old man, on re- 
covering consciousness, jumped to his 
feet, unwound the long turban from 
his head, and twisting it deftly round 
the neck of the Punjabi, pulled both 
ends with all his strength, nearly 
throttling him. This timely diversion 
turned the scales in favour ft Clavering, 
who, so soon as the grip of his opponent 
was relaxed, used both fists with telling 
effect, and floored his man like a ninepin. 
Then, with the assistance of his ally, he 
bound both the sepoys securely, and 
despatched the girl to summon the 
police guard from the nearest chéki.* 

The old man, throwing himself weep- 
ing at his deliverer’s feet, said in high- 
flown Urdu: 

“‘Cherisher of the poor; you have 


© Police station. 


saved my life and my daughter’s honour. 
Your bravery and kindness are inscribed 
in imperishable letters on the tablets of 
the memory of the humblest of your 
slaves, Hafiz Ali, the fortune-teller. 
Heaven will surely reward you for this 
day’s work,” and would have continued 
in the same strain, had not Clavering 
caused him to rise, and begged him to 
say nothing more, adding that he, in 
turn, owed his life to the old man’s 
courage and presence of mind, and that 
therefore the account between them was 
balanced. 

“Your honour’s command is my 
law,” replied Hafiz Ali respectfully ; 
**but at least allow me to predict that 
good fortune, at no distant date, awaits 
you.” 

Clavering did not see Hafiz Ali again 
till the day before the races, when the 
old fortune-teller appeared at his bun- 
galow, and asked to speak to him on 
business of muck importance. After 
the usual interchange of salutations, 
Hafiz Ali said, ‘‘I have been told that 
your honour intends to ride in the 
great raceto-morrow. If the Protector 
of the Poor will deign to grace with his 
acceptance ‘a small offering from this 
miserable atom of humanity, he will to 
a surety bear off the prize, and cause 
the faces of his unworthy rivals to be 
blackened with the soot of defeat.” 

Drawing from a small bag a necklace 
of blue glass beads, and tendering it to 
Clavering, he continued, “If this talis- 
man be placed round the neck of your 
honour’s steed, that swift-footed one 
shall prevail, even though his opponents 
be as numerous as the sands of the 
desert. Hafiz Ali, the fortune-teller, 
pledges his reputation on the fulfilment 
of his prophecy.” 

Clavering, who had always affected 
to disbelieve the wonderful stories he 
had heard concerning the efficacy of 
Indian magic, felt his incredulity waver- 
ing before the solemnity of the old 
man’s tones and the air of conviction 
with which he spoke. Was not the 
prophecy a confirmation of the super- 
stition he secretly cherished concerning 
“Forlorn Hope”? With such thoughts 


in his mind he accepted the proffered 
gift, with many expressions of gratitude. 
“You've got the straight tip this 
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time, Tom, and no mistake,” said Jack 
Wilkinson, on being informed of the 
prophecy, ‘we'll put our shirts on 
‘Forlorn Hope’ and make a small for- 
tune out of him. A chance like this 
comes but once in a lifetime, so we'd 
better make the most of it.” 

The two subalterns astonished their 
friends that evening, by the reckless way 
in which they plunged at the lotteries 
and snapped up every bet they could 
book about ‘Forlorn Hope.” On the 
following afternoon, Wilkinson, arriv- 
ing early on the race-course, backed the 
horse with the bookmakers to such an 
extent, that finally the pencillers, be- 
coming alarmed, declined to lay another 
farthing against ‘‘ Forlorn Hope.” 

The Grand gong | Steeplechase 
was the last event on the programme, 
and by the time the nine competitors 
had been marshalled for the start, the 
afternoon was far advanced. Owing to 
the fractiousness of ‘‘ Forlorn Hope,” 
who was in one of his most intractable 
moods, there were several false starts, 
and when at last the flag dropped, dark- 
ness was rapidly setting in. The start- 


ing-post was in full sight of the Grand 


Stand ; but the course wound round a 
village, on the far side of which, screened 
from the view of the spectators, was the 
principal obstacle, an ‘‘on and off” 
jump, composed of a steep bank, with a 
broad flat top and a ditch on either side. 
During the first part of the race, Claver- 
ing succeeded in keeping * Forlorn Hope”’ 
well in hand, a few lengths behind his 
field; but, on nearing the “on and off,” 
which the remaining competitors had 
safely cleared, his horse, taking the bit 
between his teeth, made a wild rush at 
the obstacle and tried to clear it in his 
stride, with the result that he landed 
with his forefeet in the furthermost 
ditch, and, turning a regular somer- 
sault, threw his rider heavily to the 
earth. 

Clavering lay motionless where he had 
fallen; but when “ Forlorn Hope” rose 
unhurt from the ground, a phantom 
jockey—the exact counterpart of the 
fallen man, and wearing his colours, 
violet and white—leaped into the saddle 
and started in hot pursuit of the rest. 
‘‘Forlorn Hope” became, under his 
new rider’s influence, perfectly docile, 
and, with speed and endurance increased 
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tenfold, soon overtook and distanced 
the other horses. 

** Violet and white leads. Violet and 
white for a hundred! ‘Forlorn Hope’ 
wins hands down,” roared Wilkinson 
from the Grand Stand, when the colours 
of the leading pomey became distin- 
guishable through the gloom. 

Jack was right. The despised out- 
sider sailed past the judge’s box thirty 
lengths in front of his field. On the 
conclusion of the race, ‘Forlorn 
Hope's” jockey rode to the weighing 
tent, dismounted, and took his seat 
silently on the scales, and when the 
magic word “‘ Weight” had been uttered, 
rose without a word, strode out and 
disappeared into the crowd. 

‘* Clavering takes his victory calmly,” 
remarked a brother officer to Wilkin- 
son, who, laden with spoil, was return- 
ing flushed and elated from an emi- 
nently satisfactory interview with the 
bookmakers. ‘‘He wouldn’t speak a 
word to any of us, and looked as if he’d 
just come from a funeral. He was as 
pale as a ghost, and there was a most un- 
canny look in his eyes. Perhaps his 
luck has been too much for him.” 

Wilkinson searched everywhere for 
his friend, and failing to find him, con- 
cluded that he had driven home alone. 

Clavering, after being thrown from 


his horse at the “on and off,” remem- 
bered nothing more till he found him- 
self entering his bungalow and being 
warmly congratulated on his splendid 
riding by Jack Wilkinson. 

‘* Splendid riding ! ” he stammered in 
amazement, ‘‘ Bar chaff, Jack, for I am 
in no humour for it. My usual infernal 
luck is dogging me still ; I was chucked 
off and left behind, and I’m blowed if I 
know how I found my way home.” 

** Left behind. That’s a good ’un,” 
roared Jack. ‘I tell you what it is, 
my boy ; that peg you took in the re- 
freshment tent, after the race, was too 
strong for you, and you've forgotten 
what happened. Look here!” pro- 
ducing from his pocket a thick roll of 
currency notes received from the book- 
makers. ‘‘ Three thousand of the very 
best, and more to follow. All won on 
‘Forlorn Hope.’ Left behind! Why 
he was a street in front of the next 
horse.” 

Clavering professed himself satisfied 
with this plausible explanation and fore- 
bore wisely from making any further 
allusion to the subject; yet, there are 
times when he cannot divest himself of 
a shrewd suspicion that his success in 
the Grand Military Steeplechase was 
due in some mysterious way to the 
magic properties ot the blue necklace. 
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© an ordinary observer, there 
| is nothing in the appearance 
of stately Hamburg with its 
broad well-paved streets, 
its imposing dwellings, its 
ublic institutions, above all, 


splendid 
the air of solid prosperity that invests 
the people, as well as the place, to 


suggest an unstable foundation. Yet 
let him cast a glance at the spot—it 
is easily found—where the foundation for 
a new building is being prepared, and 


almost certainly he will suppose what 
they have been digging out to be sand, 
conveyed thither among other materials 
for the masons. Let him lean a mo- 
ment on his stick, as he crosses one of 
the innumerable open spaces of the 
beautiful city, and he will find that the 
point sinks with slight pressure, almost 
as if he were walking by the sea shore. 
The low amorphous ridges he has 
observed from the railway on his way 
hither from the Hook of Holland, have 
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suggested Nansen’s photos of the frozen 
ocean he crossed. ‘They are like waves, 
magically stilled in a stormy sea of 
sand, and such fancies lead, as fancies 
often do, to facts. The great North 
German plain was once—and not so 
very longago, geologically considered— 
under the sea, and it would not have 
been easy for the fishermen who, more 
than a thousand years ago, began to 
cluster together on the highest point 
of the banks of the Elbe that they 
could find, to get any firmer foothold 
than sand whereon to rear their huts. 

They made a wise choice, for they 
founded there what has grown into one 
of the finest cities in Europe, and the 
first seat of commerce on the conti- 
nent. Again and again the little settle- 
ment was overrun and destroyed by 
neighbouring robbers and _pirates— 
sometimes a prey also to princes and 
nobles whose cupidity was aroused by 
the wealth which even then Hamburg 
was beginning to amass. 

The world has changed since then, 
and in nothing more than in the atti- 
tude of princes towards their people. 
Such things sound strange in our ears, 
still ringing with the promise of the 
mailed fist, to protect German enter- 
prise far and near. It had to protect 
itself in those days, and already Ham- 
burg was tothe front. She took the lead 
in the formation of the celebrated 
Hanseatic League. It began in a small 
way, aiming only tosecure the safety of 
travellers and goods between Hamburg 
and Liibeck. But it grew rapidly, and 
became a most mighty confederation, 
concluding treaties with nations, and 
making and dethroning princes at its 
pleasure. It declined only with the 
need that had called it into being, as 
royal potentates awoke to their duty 
towards their trading subjects—above 
all, as a new field for commercial energy 
was opened up by the dazzling exploits 
of English and Spanish adventurers in 
distant seas. 

Of the early history of Hamburg, of 
the derivation of the name, there are 
traditions galore. A great antiquity 
is claimed for it, dating back to one of 
the sons of Noah! And indeed the tiny 
red-roofed houses, the symmetrical fir 
trees visible on the green banks of the 


Elbe to the traveller who approaches 
it by water, are whimsically suggestive 
of the toys of our childhood. It is 
asserted that it was first colonized by 
worshippers of Jupiter Ammon—that 
it was named from the innumerable 
hams cured there! A more probable 
origin is from the old word Hamma, 
meaning woodland. A great forest once 
overspread the land, traces of which 
still linger in such names as “ Eich- 
holz” oakwood, and the many names 
ending in ‘biittel,” which means a 
wooded height. The city was proud 
of its woods, and again and again passed 
laws to preserve the ancient trees. 
But the last of the old natural forest 
disappeared in 1813, cut down by the 
French during their occupation of the 
city, lest it should afford a lurking 
place for their enemies. This occupa- 
tion was one of the bitterest trials to 
which the sturdy burghers were ever 
subjected—the memory of it rankles 
still. But the early days of Hamburg 
suffered no worse vicissitudes than 
other settlements of the times, and 
the clause in the old North German 
Litany : 

From the Grimme of the Normans, protect 

us, dear God ! 


had a counterpart in the inscription on 
a gate of ancient Galway : 


From the ferocious Offlaherties, Good 
Lord deliver us ! 


I have called Hamburg a City on 
Sand—perhaps it better deserves to be 
known as a City on Water, with the 
Alster on the one hand, the Elbe on the 
other, and innumerable canals inter- 
secting it in every direction. Its pros- 
perity it undoubtedly owes to that 
unstable basis, for its position on the 
broad bosom of the Elbe is its greatest 
natural advantage. The inhabitants 
have made the most of it. Last Sep- 
tember, the Emperor gave utterance 
to the words, ‘‘ Our future lies upon the 
waters.” Hamburg—the city has for 
some years been incorporated with the 
Empire—Hamburg will play an impor- 
tant part in this programme. The 
present Hafen is a notable outcome of 
energy and skill. Formerly the port 
was at the mouth of the Alster—it is 
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now situated on the Elbe itself, and a 
wonderful spectacle this very modern 
creation presents. 

Up to the middle of the present 
century, ships were moored in mid- 
stream to piles, called ‘‘ Dukes of Alva,” 
for some forgotten reason—but they are 
reminiscent of the fact that many re- 
fugees from the tyranny of that terrible 
rule in the Netherlands, settled on the 
west bank of the Alster. Now what in- 
terminable stretches of docks and quays, 
what serried ranks of ships from every 
known port, are there! They are of 
every imaginable size and build, from 


own. Now, the good Hamburgers may 
declare, ‘‘ Nous avons changé tout cela.” 
Germans can make their ships as well 
as sailthem. The ship-building firm 
of Blohm and Voss in Hamburg, is 
second to none, and their steamers have 
broken the record for quick passages so 
long held by the Cunard line. 
According to a recent parliamentary 
return, the British Empire is a long 
way ahead of other European nations 
in her mercantile marine tonnage, 
Germany stands second, and as the 
trade of Hamburg now somewhat ex- 
ceeds that of Liverpool, it will be seen 








HAMBURG.—HAFEN V. SEEMANNS-HAUS 


huge ocean-going steamers, to the fleet 
of ‘‘ Eis-brechers,” whose services are 
often in demand during the severe 
winters known on these coasts. 

It is not so very long—perhaps five 
and thirty years—since English comic 
papers poked fun at German sailors, 
since British visitors felt a glow of 
patriotic pride on overhearing English 
nautical expressions in use among 
Hamburg seamen; a circumstance 
only to be explained, they considered, 
on the supposition that Germans knew 
too little about matters maritime to 
have any seafaring vocabulary of their 


From Photo by Max Priester 


how important is the position of this 
old Hanse town in the Fatherland. 

In 1896, Hamburg imported from the 
British Empire, without bullion, to the 
extent of {20,497,200. Her enormous 
docks are now insufficient for her ever- 
growing trade, and the City has voted 
a sum of eleven and a half million 
marks to provide increased accom- 
modation. 

In 1893, one of William II.’s me- 
morable telegrams sent to a Berlin boat- 
club ran thus: ‘‘ Navigare necesse est, 
vivere non est necesse.” These words 
were said to strike a new note in Ger- 
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man history. Two years later the open- 
ing of the canal between the Baltic 
and the North sea was signalised by the 
greatest aquatic display, perhaps, ever 
made, in which specimens of the 
marine architecture of every nation 
took part. 

The waters of the Elbe play an im- 
portant part in he trade at prosperity 
of Hamburg. Her people turn for 
recreation to the waters of the Alster. 
Physically speaking, this same Alster is 
the great distinctive feature of the city, 
for such a wide and picturesque sheet 
of water, stretching up to busy streets, 
is probably unique. This the Alster 
does, for it laps one side of the stately 
Jungfernstieg, or Maiden’s Path, an 
ancient name which, taken in connection 
with the crowded Grosse Bleichen, or 
Great Bleach, leading from it, is 
quaintly suggestive of old-world Ham- 
burg damsels tripping along with their 
linen to perform laundry operations, 
after the manner of the day, in the 
waters of the Alster. It is really an 
artificial enlargement of the little river 
Alster, and in many parts is extremely 
shallow. The beautiful Lombards 
Briicke divides it into two basins, the 
Inner or Binnen and the Aussen Alster. 
The banks are beautifully planted with 
every imaginable tree and shrub, and 
lined with stately dwellings. Hundreds 
of yachts, pleasure-boats, outriggers 
disport themselves here—and a pretty 
feature is the flocks of swans that 
swim there, and nest undisturbed on 
little rafts anchored for their accommo- 
dation. 

An old Hamburg Frau, years ago, 
left money to provide {50 a year ™ 
their support—and they are regularly 
fed, and in winter care is taken to keep 
oe of one of the canals free from ice, 
or their use. These canals lead away, 
from the Binnen Alster, through the 
city, to furnish cheap transport by boat 
for country produce. They form back 
streets—‘“‘ fleths”—the same word as 
the ‘‘Fleet” in London, and run 
between rows of warehouses, and lower 
class dwellings, some of which bulge 
dangerously over the water. The ebb 
and flow of the sea, ninety miles away 
is felt here. A telegram from Cuxhaven 
announces a high’ tide, three cannon 


shots warn the people to escape from 
an impending flood. 

From the Aussen Alster the water 
winds through many a pretty ivy-grown 
channel, between the gardens and 
houses of Eppendorf, Harvestehude, 
Uhlenhorst. 

These canals justify the soubriquet 
bestowed upon Hamburg of the “‘ Venice 
of the North.” 

Gay, busy little steamers traverse the 
Alster, and from them a comprehensive 
view of the city is obtained—of the 
great new Rathhaus, opened by the 
Emperor in 1895—the Nicolai Kirche, 
whose graceful spire of 473 feet is the 
work of Gilbert Scott—the quaint old 
Michaeli Kirche which contains the 
organ on which Bach used to play. 
To hear his Passion-Musik there, is 
singularly impressive, the dimly-lighted 
church, the grave earnest singers and 
hearers, the awful strains of that 
majestic music, so overwhelmingly sug- 
=— of patient, suffering strength. 

amburg is essentially musical, and 
perhaps nowhere else is the great mas- 
ter so well understood. 

In winter the Alster is often frozen 
over for months, then all Hamburg 
turns out on skates. A broad pathway 
is kept swept around the seven miles or 
so of its extent, booths are erected, and 
a miniature temporary city on water is 
in swing. 

Facing the Lombard’s Briicke, and 
prominently placed, as is fitting, is a 
— conceived monument to the 

amburg citizens who fell in the 
Franco-Prussian war. The figure being 
crowned, represents Kérner—the war- 
rior-poet, who fought against the First 
Napoleon—who died of his wounds at 
twenty-two, in the fateful year 1813, a 
terrible sacrifice exacted from literature 
= the god of war. He finds due 
place in the memorial of the great 
struggle of ’70-’71, for his songs, which 
woke such enthusiasm in his own day, 
are full of longings for the union and 
freedom which only became possible 
after Sedan. 

A city on sand, a city on water, a city, 
too, of trees and flowers. 

The great plain of North Germany is 
said to be more barren than any other 
tract of similar extent in Europe, that 
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it would resemble the steppes of South- 
ern Russia, but for its rainfall, that in 
the tropics it would be another Sahara. 
What skill it has been, then, that has 
made this wilderness to blossom as the 
rose! The trees and shrubs in Ham- 
burg do not only exist, they flourish. 
Paris herself cannot show more beau- 
tiful or more numerous flower-shops 
than can our City on Sand. Perhaps 
such soil is favourable to horticulture— 
granted—there remains the climate, 
with its harsh damp winds, its bitter 
frosts, when all sign of vegetable life 
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exhibition of gardening in every branch, 
the most wonderful show of the kind 
the world has ever seen. 


Figures may give some idea of its 


extent, as that there were 70,000 sea- 
son-ticket holders ; 
from May till October; that 100,000 
persons passed the turnstiles in a single 
day, yet could move about the leafy 


the show lasted 


pleasaunce and admire its gay parterres, 
without crowding or discomfort. It 
would be more difficult to convey any 
adequate impression of the beauty ot 
this flowery park, approached by 











HAMBURG.—ALLGEMEINE GARTENBAU-AUSSTELLU NG.—1S97 


Sasaeen. But spring comes, and 
wit 
The touch of a fairy hand 

every square and garden is brilliant 
with tulips and hyacinths. At every 
street corner you see the Vierlanderin 
in her old world costume, proffering her 
gay and fragrant wares. 

The delight of Hamburgers in what 
Bacon calls ‘‘the purest of all Humane 
Pleasures,” was shown by the success 
which attended in 1897, their great 


From Photo éy Strumrer & Co., Hamburg 


picturesque gateways, and containing 
lavish stores of every imaginable pro- 
duct, rare or beautiful, monstrous or 
useful, of plant life. 

The Times correspondent, writing 
from Berlin during the Congress on 
Tuberculosis, last May, speaks of the 
‘gigantic national organisation of old- 
age and disablement insurance in 
Germany,” and says, ‘“‘The insurance 
societies are eager to find out whether 
it would not, quite apart from all other 
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considerations, be cheaper to cure its 
victims (to tuberculosis) than to have to 
support them through the various stages 
of their decline.” 

The city on sand, which has for 
generations been noted for her liberal 
and wisely administered charities, is of 
course included in this scheme, by 
which a wonderful effort is being made 
to solve a burning question of the day, 
how best to help those who are in want 
through age, or ill-health. 

The German scheme of insurance, or 
Alters Versicherung, includes domestic 
servants, and all earning wages below a 
certain limit. Employer and employed 
each pay one penny a week to an official 
collector, by means of stamps to be had 
from him, or at a Post Office, and put 
into a Savings Book. The pension is 
forfeited, unless the book contains a 
certain number of stamps at the end of 
each year, as a guarantee that the 
insurer has done a fair amount of work. 
The insurance begins with the first 
wages earned, the pension at sixty-five. 
When a girl marries, she ceases making 
the payment, and what she has put up 
is returned to her. She may insure 
again if she resumes earning. 

There is also a compulsory insurance 
against sickness (Krankenversicherung) 
made by German wage-earners. They 
pay one penny a week, and their em- 
ployers the same. This entitles them 
to thirteen weeks in hospital in the 

ear, and should their enforced inaction 
ast longer, they have an Invaliden rente 
or pension. 

A new branch of this work is the 
establishment of Institutions for those 
who are unable through ill-health to 
work, but whose cases will probably 
yield to good treatment, and fresh air. 
The preference is given to those most 
likely to recover, a somewhat sad, even 
cruel necessity. The movement having 
an economical as well as humane raison 
@étre, it does seem wiser to give timely 








care and rest where it is most likely to 
lead to permanent recovery, and thus 
prevent the individual from becoming a 
burden to the State. Homes of this 
kind are established in the Harz, or 
near the sea, or some of Germany's 
many health resorts. In September ’97, 
the Hanseatische Versicherungs Anstall, 
belonging to the Hanse cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck, con- 
tained two hundred of these invalid 
workers ; the number is now probably 
largely increased. 

Hamburg, in some respects, goes one 
better than her neighbours in the care 
of her sick workers. A very admirably 
thought-out scheme is that by which 
her servant-maids are insured against 
illness. It rejoices in the unwieldly 
appellation of the Hamburgische Dienst- 
boten Krankenkasse. 

By this, every girl in service, by 
payment of one shilling monthly, 1s 
provided with a list of names and all 
particulars of medical men in every 
quarter of the City, whose services she 
can claim ; of dentists, of chemists from 
whom she can have advice and medi- 
cine, and medical appliances gratis, 
Among the latter, there stands first on 
the list, spectacles ; judging by the 
number of glasses one observes in use, 
on all sorts and conditions of Hamburg 
citizens, from tiny tots trotting to their 
Kindergarten, to gallant officers of the 
Imperial army, anything approaching 
perfect sight must be a rare endowment 
in the city on sand. Perhaps these 
glasses are worn as a measure of the 
prevention which we are told is better 
than cure, and are no real indication of 
defective vision. At all events, what- 
ever their natural gifts have been, they 
are made the most of by this sturdy 
race; to their indomitable energy, per- 
severance and industry, rather t to 
any advantages of climate, soil or posi- 
tion, Hamburg owes her foremost 
position among the cities of the world. 
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STUDY OF A CHILD 
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CRANBJURNE MANOR 


S°, TORED away in this little 
Yj treasure island of ours are 
many fair jewels for those 

who love them sufficiently 

to search for them ; and in 

ing them there is no 


rivalry, for they are the heritage of the 


nation, the common sessions of all 
in the wider sense, and, unlike the care- 
fully garnered store of the individual, 
they do not involve fretting about the 
moth and rust which doth corrupt, nor 
watching for the thieves who break 
through and steal. 

A small, though very perfect gem, is 
Cranborne Manor, in Dorsetshire, shel- 
tering the soft beauty of its great 
age in a quiet valley, guarded on the 
one hand by the tree-crowned rising 
ground, and shadowed on the other by 
its ancient church. 

In the tenth century it first lifted its 
stately form to the sunlight, and though 
it is thought by experts to have now 
remaining no trace of Saxon architec- 
ture, yet it is as truly the same being (i 
one may use the term) that the world 
knew when Athelstan lived, as a little 
child is truly the same being as the sub- 
sequent old man, though in the one 
case not one stone of the original 
building remains, and in the other not one 
single physiological particle of the child 
remains in the frame of the old man. 
VOL. X., NEW SERIES.—JUNE, I9g00 
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And so one feels and recognises some- 
thing of the mystic union which per- 
haps exists between a masonic structure 
and a human life. That strange and 
solitary survival in this prosaic age of 
the priests of nature and hidden wisdom, 
whom men call Freemasons, could, if 
they would, point out to the uninitiated, 
without serious detriment to their craft, 
the curious symbolism by which the 
outward and visible sign of laying one 
stone upon another, eloquently testifies 
to the inward and spiritual grace of 
building up a character. Who knows? 
Perhaps they would tell us more if only 
we cared enough to know, and recog- 
nised deep down in our hearts the awful 
responsibility resting on us when once 
we had tasted of the Tree of Know- 
ledge to know good and evil, and, know- 
ing both, to love only the good. 

Surely the lovely Cranborne Manor 
could only have been reared by the 
God-fearing craftsmen of the very olden 
days of England; men who cared, 
above ali things, that the foundations 
should, according to the mystic ritual, 
be ‘‘ well and truly laid.” Had it not 
been so, men of the twentieth century 
would never have delighted in, never, 
perhaps, have known of this priceless 
treasure, this perfect gem of a structure, 

iled by hands which are dust, and have 

n dust nearly a thousand years. 
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__But they baptised into it the germ of 
life, and so it has lived till our day, and 
who can tell how much longer it will 
remain ? 

So perfect has been its preser- 
vation that of modern restoration 
there is none. One can look at it 
and truly say, “This is the work of 
other ages, its outward form encloses 
the spirit of the years that are dead.” 
Nevertheless, it is not entirely the work 
of one age. 

The main building belongs to the 
eleventh or twelfth century, with win- 
dows of Tudor amplitude, added in the 
reign of Henry VII., to replace the 
smaller ones of the Saxon and Norman 
age. The Tudor style largely prevails, 
and has, like the other periods which 
have touched it, given colour and ex- 
pression of theirown. Nevertheless, a 
glance at the illustration of the ancient 
gateway fills one with a responsive 
recognition of the great idea of an 
Anglo-Saxon stronghold. We find an 
analogy in our national character; we 
are a mixed race, a race and people 
which has drawn life from many nations 
and kindreds, and peoples and tongues, 


but we are fundamentally and supremely 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Those who have visited the Tower of 
London will recollect two spiral stair- 
cases cut out of the thickness of the 
stone, and if they are possessed of any 
imagination at all they will have carried 
their mind’s eye back to the many 
quaintly-shod feet which have carried 
many weary bodies and despairing souls 
to the accompaniment of clanking 
chains to their final prison-house. 

Well, that feeling comes over you 
again when you mount or descend, as 
the case may be, the winding stone 
stairs, here, too, cut out of the solid 
thickness of the rock wall, which, in 
some parts, measures fifty inches. 
Think of it ; a wall built with one thick- 
ness of stone measuring nearly a yard 
and a-half! This stairway may be 
mend traced on the outside of the 

ouse. In the picture of the ‘ South 
Porch,” it will be seen on the left-hand 
side, rising out beyond the smoothness 
of the wall a little, covered with ivy, 
and reaching to the battlements. It 
also descends to the dungeons below the 
basement storey. 
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ANCIENT GATEWAY INTO THE COURTYARD 
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The North Entrance was formerly 
the chief one, and over it are the arms 
of the first Earl of Salisbury. This, 
with the mixed ornamentation of Gothic 
and Italian work became decrepit in 
the course of time. Probably the 
colder aspect caused the masonry to 
suffer here more than elsewhere from 
disintegration through frost, and a few 
years back it became necessary to take 
it carefully to pieces. and to rebuild it 
stone by stone, finally replacing the 
richly wrought Salisbury Arms over the 


porch. 
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In King John’s time Cranborne Chase 
was the happy hunting ground for the 
splendid snlined monarch of the glen, 
and the King used the ‘‘ Castle ” for his 
Royal Hunting Box. John is known to 
have stayed here fourteen times, chiefly 
for the purpose of hunting, also for 
another purpose which the ‘‘preserving” 
involved. 

There is a handsome and spacious 
hall known as the Great Hall, or Justice 
Hall, and it was here that King John 
tried the offenders against the laws of 
the chase. First they were conducted 





CRANBORNE MANOR 


The South Porch, now used as the 
main entrance, with the Courtyard in 
front, belongs to the reign of James I., 
and is decorated with emblematic 
figures of Justice and Mercy. These 
porches and the new wing built by 
Inigo Jones, comprise the ‘newest ” 
portion of the structure. 

It was formerly known as the ‘‘Court” 
or “Castle,” and became Royal pro- 
perty by marriage, in the reign of Kin 
John, and remained so until the time o 
James I. 


SOUTH PORCH 


up the spiral staircase trom their dun- 
geon to the Justice Hall, and then, after 
the trial, if proved guilty, thither did 
they return, followed by the executioner. 

The dungeon is now divided into 
vaulted rooms, and forms part of the 
Servants’ Hall, and the ring-bolts to 
which the prisoners were attached, are 
still to be seen. 

To return to the Great Hall. It is 
the largest room in the Manor, and 
measures thirty-two by twenty-four feet, 
and is eighteen feet high. This, of 
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course, is nothing wonderful in the 
matter of size, but then the whole of 
Cranborne Manor is in harmonious 
keeping with all its parts, and it has 
been mentioned that although a very 
lovely and flawless gem, it is a com- 
paratively small one. 

The walls of the hall are hung with 
some very fine tapestry, the subjects of 
which are taken trom the life of King 
David, and along the east end runs the 
Minstrels’ Gallery, where the ladies re- 
tired after the banquet, and could hear 
without being seen. 

What would one not give when 
standing in the Minstrels’ Gallery, to 
have just for one moment their eyes to 
see, just for one melting space of time, 
what they saw; to imagine oneself 
attired in ermine-trimmed garments, 
with the tall steeple-shaped head-dress, 
fearfully and wonderfully made, looking 
down with what emotions? Prideat the 
magnificence of the long train of knights, 
esquires, and retainers ; curious interest 
in the stories being told; pleasure in 
the minstrels’ music and the songs ; 
appreciation of the humours of the 
jokes being cracked ; housewifely satis- 
faction at the justice done to the loaded 
board, evident from the ever-increasing 
masses of bones flung over the rush- 
strewn floors, or last, and most im- 
probable, disgust at the drunkenness 
prevailing ? How, tell us, spirits of 
departed great dames—how can we see 
as you saw, think as you thought, feel 
as you felt? We should like to, just for 
a little while. 

_ Many royalties of diffetent ages have 
visited here, and the bedrooms still 
retain the names of their erstwhile 
august occupants. 

One can imagine the bustle of pre- 
paration when the grand ladies left their 
tapestry frames to set things in order for 
the monarch’s reception, when the news 
of his or her impending visit was 
brought, with clattering hoofs and gaily- 
dressed heralds. 

The ubiquitous Bess, it need scarcel 
be told, visited here, and her saddle still 
remains hung in the Entrance Hall, as 
a relic and memento of that enterprising 
lady’s re energy. In the 
old garden on the right of the house is 


Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, a _ velvety 


- enclosed in a trimly-clipped yew 
edge, a sombre and fine framework for 
setting oft the brave attire of the virgin 
Queen. Asshe stood there, perhaps in the 
twilight, or the moonlight, all glorious 
with pink satin and pearls and an inimi- 
table hoop, maybe the little shy toads 
peeped out — there is a large family 
of toads there— and marvelled at 
this lovely big new stool which had 
sprung up so suddenly and so grandly 
for their benefit. Still with the picture 
spirit upon us, one goes upstairs and 
enters, in all reverence, ‘‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Room,” so that it is something 
approaching a shock when the eye 
insists on first spotting out the aggres- 
sive knob of an electric bell, but the 
modern element of modern comfort is 
otherwise not aggressive there. While 
there is none of the chilliness and 
emptiness of greater halls, there is an 
unseen, but by no means unnoticed, 
homely comfortableness everywhere. 
Perhaps this feeling exists because 
it has never ceased to be someone's 
home, and has never, therefore, been 
allowed to dilapidate in all those minor 
details which can only come before the 
notice of those who occupy and use a 
house. 

Charles I. came here, also Prince 
Maurice before the battle of New- 
bury, in 1644. There is another bed- 
room called the Prince’s Chamber, 
and adjoining this a chapel was sup- 
posed to exist, and in it is still a small 
recess, ostensibly a Priest’s Hole or 
Confessional, but more probably a place 
of refuge and concealment in troubled 
times. It is said that a subterranean 
passage extends from this part of the 
house to the Church, but it is now 
blocked up. 

It is impossible to close this little 
paper without mentioning the Church, 
though space does not admit an ade- 
quate description, yet it might well 
justify itself in a paper all to itself. Its 
life seemed so bound up with that of 
the manor, that one cannot mentally 
divorce the one from the other. How- 


ever, suffice it to mention that it well 
repays a visit, and not the least interesting 
of its features are the two, perhaps, latest 
of its adornments, one modern and the 
other, to speak paradoxically, is of ex- 
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treme age. The first is a most beautiful 
Rood Screen carved by the present 
vicar, and which looks to the uninitiated 
an herculean task of great beauty. The 
other is the recent discovery of some very 
old frescoes, rude and quaint toa degree 
—one of them portraying St. Christopher 
carrying our Lord over the water. They 
have been hidden for years by Puritan 
whitewash, and now they have come to 
light again, they add to the interest of 
avery interesting church. They remind 
one somewhat of an old fresco in St. 
Nicholas’ Church, at the Lazar Hospital 
of Harbledown, which the old cicerone 
of the place pointed out as ‘‘a likeness 
of the Wergin Meary.” 

Sir Robert Cecil, son ot Lord Bur- 
leigh (1550) and first Lord Cranborne, 
was the first ancestor of the present 
Lord Salisbury who possessed Cran- 
borne Manor, and it was he who first 
advised the Order of Baronets in the 
reign of James I. 

Perhaps it was in return for this 
excellent piece of advice that King 
James presented the Manor, together 
with Cranborne Chase, to the Cecil 
family, and since then it has remained 
their undisturbed possession. 

The present Viscount and Viscountess 
Cranborne occupied the Manor for a 
short time after their marriage; since 
then it has been inhabited by various 
tenants, among others, the then Under- 
Secretary of State for War, Mr. Bro- 
d rick, used it during the Autumn 
Manceuvres of ’98, as being conveniently 
situated near Salisbury Plain. 

The chief part of the furniture, and, 
of course, all the fixtures in the way of 
carved fireplaces and overmantels, are 
the property of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Some of these are exquisite. In some 
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of the bedrooms there are wonderful 
four-posters, with ceilings to them, 
carved in oak, which is black now—as 
black, almost, asebony. These, and the 
finely-wrought mantelpieces, one is fain 
to believe, would fill the heart of the 
South Kensington Museum with an 
insatiable, undying longing to possess 
them, to say oatiien of the tapestry, 
whose ample breadths enfold the walls 
of the great Justice Hall. When one 
thinks of all that might have happened 
to the Manor, to destroy its treasures 
within, to mar its beauty, or even to raze 
it to the ground; above all, when one 
recollects the great physical destroyer, 
fire, so merciless, so ravaging, so com- 
plete in its work for good or for evil, 
one cannot but feel that the old place 
is worthy of some sort of anthem of 
thanksgiving for preservation through 
all the ages it has smiled upon. 

To unearth the treasures of our little 
island home—mother of many things 
great and good—is a rich delight for the 
soul of him who has the wish and the 
opportunity to do so, and one pauses in 
wonder, sometimes, that so many things 
will yield joy without giving possession, 
until it dawns on the mind that he 
surely is among the richest who has but 
a common share in the joys and privi- 
leges of life. 

On him who owns devolves the obli- 
gation of repairing and restoring, of 
sweeping and of garnishing, while to 
the one who is perforce obliged, and of 
wisdom is content to own no acres, to 
covet no man’s house, surely he may 
taste some of the blessedness promised 
to the meek, who shall inherit the earth 
for, in the pure, spiritual enjoyment of 
nature and of history, the whole earth 
is his if he but choose to possess it. 
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“yl was a day in the 
month of july, 1794; 
a dark, sultry, mena- 
cing day, and Paris, 
mad with the red 
drink of the Revolu- 
tion, danced the car- 
magnole. In a hall 
in the Conciergerie the five judges of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal sat at their 
dreadful work; the hall was packed 
with a struggling, sweating, jeering, 
spitting, —— mob—the people. So 
dark was the day that lighted candles 
flared and gutteied upon the judges’ 
benches and on the dock where the 
pale aristocrats appeared and disap- 
peared with such ominous rapidity. 

_ The people took it into their heads to 

sing and sang accordingly. 
he President rang his bell for 
silence, whereupon the people sang 
louder, and occasionally yelled. The 
five judges ceased work, for it was im- 
nnn to hear the voice of the Public 
rosecutor. : 

The President removed his feathered 
hat, and, taking up a document, lei- 
surely fanned himself. This tacit ac- 
ceptance of the absolute will of the 
people pleased them hugely, and one 
woman, gesticulating wildly, screamed 
even above the howl of the crowd, 
‘“‘Observe the Citizen-president! He 
removes the heads of the aristocrats as 
easily as he takes off his hat!” And at 
this there arose a deep, hoarse roar of 
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approval, which, swelling forth to the 
uttermost possibility of human lungs, 
subsided into laughter and cheers, and 
finally trailed out into snatches of song, 
and so into comparative silence. 

Then the President reassumed his 
hat, and work began in earnest. 

A pale young man—the sad possesso. 
of some hated title—was now disposed 
of, to the immense gratification of the 
mob, who jeered him as he passed with 
his guards to return to his cell in the 
prison of La Force. 

‘Another lover for la guillotine!” 
shouted a man’s voice; and a woman’s 
added, ‘‘ Let him kiss her, and sneeze 
into the sack.” 

‘“‘ Fifty-one to-day!” cried a third ; 
and then the babel of voices once more 
rose into a scream and a yell. 

A young girl, with jet-black hair and 
eyes, and with a proud southern face of 
—— beauty, was thrust forward to 

er place in the dock. Her appearance 
evidently created some little interest in 
the crowd, for the uproar ceased, and 
the President was enabled to commence 
his examination forthwith. 

‘*Name !” he demanded. 

But before the prisoner could reply, 
a young man, in the rough dress of the 
people, pushed his way through the 
crowd and addressed the President. 

** I demand the right,” he cried, ‘‘to 
conduct the case against this woman !” 

** You shall have that right, Gaspard |” 
roared a voice from the crowd. ‘Ah! 
the good Gaspard ; the best patriot in 
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France. Friends, shall he not have 
leave to speak ?” 

As a yell of permission answered this 
appeal, the President wearily signified to 
the Public Prosecutor that he might 
retain his seat. He next addressed the 
young man. 

“Your name,” he asked. 

‘Gaspard Cordier,” was the reply, 

‘Your reason for desiring to speak 
against this woman ?” 

The young man crossed his arms, and 
his breathing became fierce and fast. 

‘She slew my father,” he said briefly. 

There was a great commotion in the 
hall, and a surprised murmur. The 
President rang his bell and found obe- 
dience, for the people became silent, 
intent to hear. 

‘* Speak,” said the President. 

And this is what the young man said : 

‘“‘ Four years ago, on the morning of 
the 15th of April, my father, Bernard 
Cordier, was found dead in his library. 
He had been murdered. A dagger was 
thrust deep into his heart through a 
paper upon which was scrawled, ‘ This 
from Gabrella.’ Ask that girl whether 
her name is not Gabrella; ask her whe- 
ther she did not slay my father ; ask her 





whether that rin 
whereby I identifi 
my father wore!” 

“Ask me no questions!” said the 
young woman, flushing hotly. ‘I will 
answer none. I will tell you what I 
please; for the rest, leave me alone. 
My name is Gabrella. I killed a man— 
my enemy—in the way this fellow de- 
scribes. The ring I wear I took from 
the dead man’s hand that I might ever 
be reminded I had slain him.” 

“You are not French?” questioned 
the President. 

‘“* That I will answer ” (with a setting 
of the shoulders and a toss of the head) ; 
** No, Iam of Spain!” 

‘‘Ah, the accursed Spanish mur- 
deress !” yelled a voice from the crowd. 
‘She dared to kill a true patriot’s 
father! To the guillotine with her!” 

These cries were loudly taken up, and 
the people, easily frenzied, swept down 
from the benches, and, waving their 
various weapons in the air, made for 
the dock where the prisoner was stand- 
ing. Had not the guard shewn a de- 
termined front, the people would have 
hacked the girl to pieces. She, for her 
part, showed neither rage nor fear, 


upon her hand, 
her, is not the ring 


““MY FATHER. . 

WAS FOUND DEAD IN 
HIS LIBRARY ... A 
DAGGER WAS THRUS!1 
DEEP INTO HIS HEART 
THROUGH A PAPER ” 
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rather contempt, for she dragged a 
bunch of red roses from her black hair, 
and rending them, cast the leaves in the 
faces of the terrible monsters surging 
around her, 

Instead of this act goading them to 
madness, the people hugely enjoyed the 
devilry of it, and seeing a spirit in the 
prisoner akin to their own, fell to laugh- 
ing madly, and a few to hysterical weep- 
ing, and then one and all burst into 
singing, and swept round and round 
the hall, a dense crowd of red caps and 
rags dancing the carmagnole. Sostrange 
and so violent were the waves of emo- 
tion at that period ! 

Throughout this scene the young man 
had stood with his arms folded and with 
his black eyes fixed upon the girl. 

_ The people danced on until they were 
tired. Then a woman’s voice panted 
out, ‘“‘Let the Spaniard go free, and 
bring us the aristocrats |” 

“Let her go free?” thundered the 
young man, savagely turning on the 
crowd. ‘‘Let the murderess of my 
citizen-father go free? No, let her die!” 

‘Let her die!” screamed the crowd, 
**cut her head off !—to the guillotine!” 

** People!” shouted the girl in the 
dock, ‘“‘ You say you would have an 
aristocrat! behold one!” and she 
pointed fiercely at the young man. 
The people forgot to continue their 
noise, and stood silent like sheep, staring 
= where she pointed. 

** A lie,” cried a woman’s voice; “‘ he 
is Gaspard Cordier, one of the people, 
he was a gunner at the taking of the 
Bastile—a lie!” 

‘He is not Gaspard Cordier,” 
screamed the girl, ‘‘he is a noble, he 
is the Comte de Fontenelle! Do I not 
know it? He has hunted me down these 
last three years, in all disguises, all over 
Spain, through France, till I hid in 
Paris, thinking myself safe, only to find 
him in his last disguise as one of the 
people, seeking to hide his rank with 
you and save his life while using your 
fury against me for his vengeance! 
Look on him—look on him and see the 
truth upon his face, though his lips give 
you a lie.” 

The vehemence of the girl had cast a 
spell over her audience. 

‘This ring upon my hand,” she con- 


tinued, fiercely dragging it from her 
finger, ‘‘this ring whereby he condemns 
me, which he himself swears I took 
trom the body of his father—look at it, 
examine it well, and you will find en- 
graved within the band, ‘ Bernard’ 
and ‘de Fontenelle,’ and the arms and 
crest of his house; if he be not an aris- 
tocrat on his own evidence and a fit 
bridegroom for la guillotine, then she 
has never tasted noble blood !” 

The girl threw herself over the dock, 
and cast the ring on the President's 
bench. He took it up and carefully ex- 
amined it with a curious glance at the 
young man, who, although he had not 
changed his attitucle, stood like one 
dead. The crowd followed the Presi- 
dent’s eyes and gave de Fontenelle over 
to la guillotine on the instant. 

The President passed the ring to the 
four judges, who examined it in turn. 
Then a silence fell upon the hall—a 
terrible silence. Suddenly a womans 
voice screamed shrilly from the crowd: 
‘‘The damnéd aristocrat! He has de- 
ceived us ! Let Sanson have his head !” 
Then another voice, ‘“‘ Let him have 
both heads.” Then a roar of applause, 
and a swaying in the crowd as though 
the people had a desire to drag down 
de Fontenelle and place him by his 
victim. The guard was once more busy 
with the mad rabble, and the President 
again rang his bell for silence. As 
soon as he could make himself heard 
he turned to de Fontenelle and said : 

“* What defence do you offer ?” 

** None.” 

“You are aware that all your line 
were enemies to the people? That you 
yourself have been proscribed eight 
months?” 

‘**T am dazed, do not question me.” 

“No questions,” cried the crowd, 
‘*we want no questions! Let Sanson 
have both heads ! ” 

One man, more daring than his 
fellows, broke through the crowd, and 
springing at de Fontenelle dragged off 
the cap with the tri-coloured rosette, 
and flung it to his comrades, who, 

uncing upon it like wolves, tore it 
into shreds and ribbons. 

“Put it to the jury of the ple,” | 
shouted a man’s voice, “‘and let them | 
find these two guilty of death.” 
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The President endeavoured to make 
himself heard. ‘‘The woman” he said, 
‘‘has acted like a true patriot in destroy- 
ing the Comte de Fontenelle. She 
shall be set free.’’ 

But this raised such a storm of rage 
and fury, and the people so flocked 
round the Tribunal, with eyes ablaze 
and weapons bared, that the jury dared 
not pass anything but “guilty” on both 
the prisoners. The verdict evoked the 
wildest enthusiasm and the hall was 
rent with shouts and screams, now 
directed against de Fontenelle, and now 
against the Spanish girl. 

‘Ah, the Spanish murderess! She 
killed a Frenchman! Death to her!” 

‘Ah, the accurséd aristocrat! Let 
him perish with the Spaniard! Make 
swift work of it! Let us have fresh 
aristocrats! There have been too few 
heads to-day ! ” 

The judges desired no further spur, 
and the Comte de Fontenelle and the 
Spanish girl ‘‘Gabrella” were con- 
demned to the guillotine with all 
despatch. 

II. 


The sun was blazing down on thou- 
sands of upturned faces. The great 
street of St. Honoré was filled with a 
swaying crowd. The crowd swept on 
and on, ever in one direction, and to 
one song—the Marseillaise. 

In the midst of the crowd, six tum- 
brils jolted and rumbled solemnly along, 
bearing their living burdens to the 
guillotine. Never again would those 
dying yar look upon the sun, nor those 
white faces be flushed in the glow of 
his fire! 

There they sat, or stood, a little band 
of victims in each cart; priest and 
peasant, noble and serf, learned and 
simple, all drawn by a mysterious fate to 
be companions in their last ride on earth. 

In the fourth tumbril a young man 
and a girl sat face to face, conversing. 
So earnest were they, so eager in their 
speech, so lost to all around them, that 
their impassioned words, upraised, were 
sometimes caught by the crowd and 
passed from mouth to mouth in wonder. 
Many persons asked who they were— 
these two to whom the ride of death 
brought no terror, and were answered : 

“He is the Comte de Fontenelle, and 
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his companion is the Spanish girl 
Gabrella.” 

That was all they knew or cared to 
know, as they pressed round the tum- 
brils on their way to the daily slaughter. 

A white-haired Abbé with a gentle 
face, seated next to de Fontenelle and 
pinioned like the rest of that sad com- 
pany, leaned towards the young man 
tenderly, and addressed him in a 
peaceful voice : 

** My son, the way is short, and Time 
is striding from you with wings upon 
his feet. Shall he bear no prayer betore 
you to that land where you and I must 
sojourn? Come, my son, and you, my 
daughter, what can avail us earthly 
things ? Rather let us petition the good 
God to have mercy upon our souls.” 

The wondrous calm on the old priest’s 
face drew the eyes of de Fontenelle and 
his companion. ‘ My father,” he said, 
in a voice of deep despair, ‘‘ by my own 
act I have slain this girl, and she 
has slain me; ah, would to God I had 
known then what I know now.” 

‘* Tell me, my son,” said the old priest 
gently. 

‘There is no time,” said the girl in a 
low voice. 

The tumbrils were nearing their des- 
tination. 

** Heaven will give us time,” said the 
old priest. “ = to me, my son.” 

De Fontenelle tried to rally his 
thoughts and to set his words in order. 
But now, for the first time on that 
dreadful journey, he heard the songs 
and shoutings of the crowd, and they 
beat upon his brain. 

‘Speak to me, my son,” said the old 
priest, ‘‘let not the sounds of the earth 
trouble you, we have done with it, and 
them.” 

“IT will speak, my father, I will not 
hear them. There; I have put them 
aside. NowlI can address myself — 
to you. You see me in this roug 
dress—the dress of the sans-culottes— 
but I am not of the people. I am 
Claude, Comte de Fontenelle, a man 
whose vengeance has destroyed him, 
and the creature he should have pro- 
tected.” 

‘** Explain, my son.” 

‘* Years ago, when I was but a youth, 
my father left-me, and went on a jour- 
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ney to Spain. There he loved a woman 
of that country and married her, my 


mother being dead. I knew nothing 
of this until to-day — nothing till 
to-d 


ay.” 

“Time is short, my son.” 

‘““Yes, yes. My father, after two 
years, returned to France, leaving the 
woman he wedded, destitute, and with 
a child—his daughter. The mother 
pined in anguish and despair, and 
taught the child to hate him, to swear 
to pursue him, and to avenge her by 
his death. The mother died of want 
and grief, and the child, remembering 
her oath, set out for France. There 
is no time to tell you more than that 
she slew my father ; no time to tell you 
how I traced her—hunted her down to 
this—to-day.” 

Tears rolled down his cheeks. He 
could not stay them, his arms being 
bound. 

*“‘God is merciful,” said the old 

riest, ‘‘in making the time so short. 

remble not, my children, nor be 
affrighted, though you perceive the 
tumbrils have reached their goal. A 
little while, and we shall see more 
clearly ; we shall know why the sins of a 
father must be visited upon his chil- 
dren.” 

The first tumbril delivered up its 
victims. They suffered, and passed 
into the Great Silence. 

‘‘Listen, my son, and you, my 
daughter, and keep your eyes fixed upon 
my face. Do not let them wander to 
where our friends go before us. You 
are brother and sister, drawn out from 
the great highways of the world to enter 
the eternal gates together.” 

The second tumbril, lightened of its 
burdens, rolled away. 

‘*My father,” said De Fontenelle, ‘I 
have been thinking there may be pardon 
forus both. And more, wearesuch mourn- 
ful proofs of the dreadful consequences 
following an action of cruelty and sin, 
that the world should learn much 
wisdom from our story. But, alas! it 
will never know. Surely the good God 
who orders all things will unravel the 
skein of our past lives, and set us to live 
anew ?” 

‘** Take comfort,” said the old priest ; 
“we go to an infinity of mercy, and an 
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eternity of justice. Have no fear—only 
bumility and patience.” 

The third tumbril was emptying with 
a horrible speed. One of the victims 
attempted to address the crowd. This 
raised such a whirlwind of mocking 
voices, such a mad beating of many 
drums, that the trio in the fourth 
tumbril could hardly hear each other 
speak. 

‘** But you, my daughter,” said the old 
priest, turning to the Spanish girl 
Gabrella, ‘‘ you are silent. Have you 
no word of faith and hope? Tell me,” 
he continued, gazing intently into her 
face, ‘‘of what are you thinking?” 

She answered very slowly, without 
looking at him, ‘‘ I am thinking of my 
mother, and my poor home in Spain, 
and of this man, my strange brother, 
and of all the things in the past that 
have made up my lite.” 

*‘ And of the future?” 

‘‘ The future is too dark for me; the 
past is all I have.” A certain sound 
attracted her attention. She looked 
round swiftly, and turned away with a 
slight tremor. 

The third tumbril— empty — was 
rolling sullenly past the back of the 
guillotine. 

The fourth tumbril, in which they 
sat, began to move. With the first 
turn of the wheel their eyes met in a 
sudden glance, then dropped. 

The old priest began to rccite, in a 
low, sweet tone, comfortable verses 
from the ‘‘ Offices of the Dying.” 

De Fontenelle leaned over as far as 
his pinioned form would allow. ‘“‘Sis- 
ter,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ the good priest 
is giving us his blessing. Let us, too, 
bless each other, and let our last words 
be of love and peace. It would be hor- 
rible to die thus with our deaths upon 
each other’s souls. Say you forgive 
me ; say you bless me.” 

For answer she leaned to him, and 
kissed him upon the lips. 

The tumbril stop Z The crowd of 
upturned savage faces glowed ruddy 
and dark. The setting sun, like a lake of 
blood, tinged all things in its flaming. 

. * * * 


The fourth ge Pyne gf and silent 
—rumbled away with its fellows into 
the twilight. 
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“St. Michael’s Mount, who does not know, 
That wards the western coast !” 


><. 


O view St. Michael’s Mount, 
as it rises, bare, rugged and 

recipitous, from the heaving 
ee 4 of the sea, with the 
a waves dashing around its base, 
kS/ and not recall its associations, is 
m” scarcely possible. A_ singular 
“interest attaches itself to the 
religious history of the Mount ; but _ 
before there were Saxon monks, cowl 
and shaven, this romantic eminence 
was a place of high repute. 

It carries one back to the primeval 
times, for hither came the haughty 
Tyrian merchants in their ‘strange, 
quaint-beaked galleys, with bronzed, 
Jewish-looking crews, in long Asiatic 
10bes,” to purchase tin of the barbarian 
natives. ittle dreamed these proud 
Phoenicians that this remote sea- 
encircled land would one day become 
the abode of a mightier nation, when 
their own pomp and glory had passed 
away for ever. 

The belief now is very generally 
accepted that the Mount is the “Ictis” 
of Feodorus, a writer in the time of 
Augustus Cesar, for in a famous passage, 
we read :— 

“The inhabitants of that extremity of 
Britain called Bolerion (probably the 
Land’s End) both excel in hospitality 
and also, by reason of their intercourse 
with foreign merchants, they are civi- 
lised in their mode of life. These 
prepare the tin, working very skilfully 
the earth which produces it. The ground 
is rocky, but it has in it earthy veins, 
the produce of which is brought down 
and melted and purified. Then when 
they have cast it into the forth of cubes, 
they carry it toa certain island adjoining 
Britain and called ‘Ictis.’ During the 





recess of the tide, the intervening space 
is left dry, and they carry over: an 
abundance of tin to this place in their 
carts ; and it is something peculiar that 
happens to these islands in those parts 
lying between Europe and Britain ; for 
at full tide, the intervening passages 
being overflowed, they appear like 
islands, but when the sea returns a large 
space is left dry, and they are seen as 
peninsulas.” 

This rocky mount has long disputed 
with the Isle of Wight the honour o 
being the great tin-mart of antiquity, and 
that it is the ancient Ictis, and mot the 
Isle, in spite of its Latin name, all lovers 
of Cornwall are prepared to defend. It 
certainly seems to have the best claim, 
for old smelting-places, locally called 
‘* Jews’ houses,” have been discovered at 
Marazion, the oldest town in Cornwall, 
still called by the country people 
‘*Market Jew,” which stands upon a 
hill-side, sloping to the north, and has 
some very ancient houses, shallow pits, 
containing pieces of charred wood, 
circular lumps of tin, called ‘“‘ Jews 
bowls,” and other relics of early industry. 
It is said to have been named “‘ Mara- 
zion ” by the Jews, who had their market 
of tin here since the earliest days of 
een history, a —_ ved tit 

omon is su a to have shi tin 
and other me 7 away for the me work 
of the building of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. Thus the mount is probabl 
the earliest historic point in sehen, 
and is the connecting link between 
Britain and the civilisation of Rome and 
the East. The old Cornish name was 
‘* Caraclowse in Cowse,” i.¢., ‘the Grey 
Rock in the Wood,” which seems to 
favour the tradition that this hill of 
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stone was once clothed with trees and 
situated in the heart of a forest some 
distance from the sea. In support of 
this theory it is interesting to note that 
submarine trees are even now washed 
up by many storms, and the fishermen 
of the district say that in digging down 
some three feet in the sand, roots, twigs 
and branches are found firmly emtedded 
in vegetable mould. 

This sea-toc or conical mountain, 
rising in bold steps out of the bay, is 
an impressive object from the’shore ; it 
is a pyramidical mass of granite, the 
layers of rock being piled up at the to 
in the wild fashion of the Dartmout 
tors. At its base the mount is rather 
more than a mile in circumference, and 
affords room fora little fishing village, 
with thirty-eight houses and a harbour 
on the west, sheltering a few small 
craft. Between the pier and the steep 
slope isa graveyard, above which the 
rocky parapet, picturesquely crowned 
by a castle, with its square central 
tower, rises to the height of 230 feet. It 





CHEVY CHASE 


is connected with the mainland by a 
narrow causeway which is flooded to the 
depth of several feet, eight hours in the 
twelve, by the tide. 

From the level, a turfy slope is crossed 
to the curving rocky path that leads to 
the summit ; the same path by which the 
pilgrims of old plodded their way up, 
guided by a granite cross, when, after 
paying their fee to the priest and kissing 
the relics, they descended by another 
uneven path on the opposite side, where 
a cross still marks the way. A little 
higher up is the ‘‘Giant’s Well,” with 
nothing about it to justify its name. 
Higher still is a gateway, with the ruins 
of a guard-house on the left, anda sentry 
box on the right, and near the top, on 
a platform, stands a saluting battery 
with guns peeping from its embrasures 
and bearing the arms of the St. Aubyn 
family, who have owned the Mount for 
nearly 200 years. A flight of steps leads 
to the castle door. This castellated 
mansion is surely unique, high perched 
on its isolated hill, four hundred yards 
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from Marazion, in its solitariness and 
grandeur suggesting the fabled history 
that has been weaved round its venerable 
walls for hundreds of years. 

The original building was not only a 
fortress, but included a church also, 
which contained the shrine of the 
Archangel, consequently a much fre- 
quented resort of pilgrims from all 
quarters of Europe. The oldest part 
remaining is the central tower, of the 
14th and 15th century, the other 
portions being Perpendicular Gothic. 
Early in the present century, 1826, it was 
fitted up in the ‘“‘carpenter Gothic ” 
style, the principal rooms being the hall 
and the chapel. The hall was the 
refectory of the monks, and is now 
called the ‘‘Chevy Chase ” room, because 
of a stuccoed cornice, representing a 
chase in full scent after the quarry, con- 
sisting of a variety of beasts. At the 
upper end, over the fireplace, are the 


royal arms and the date 1660; at the 
lower the escutcheon of St. Aubyn. 
The oak roof is heavy, but some of the 
portraits, trophies, and antique ivories 
are of great interest. The door is old 
and of Farpabdlecter date, and in one of 
the apartments is a bedstead three 
hundred years old, of oak, black and 
shining as ebony; by its side stands a 
chair two centuries older still, “yet 
good, apparently, for many more.” 
The castle story is surmounted by 
a church, which is the chapel of the 
old Benedictine Monastery. A double 
flight of steps at the end of the terrace 
leads into the chapel, which is of 
Perpendicular date, with a tower on the 
north side. The windows also are ot 
the same date, except the East window, 
which is modern. the interior has been 
restored and beautified of late years, 
and is capable of seating a considerable 
congregation ; the stalls were put up in 














CHAPEL, ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT 


From Photo by R. H. Preston 
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1804, and the chandelier represents St. 
Michael surmounted by the Virgin and 
Child. 

Some years ago, during some altera- 
tions, a low Gothic doorway in the 
south wall of the chancel was dis- 
covered. It had, from time immemo- 
rial, been blocked by masonry, which, 
being removed, a flight of steps 
leading to a small chamber was re- 
vealed, wherein lay the skeleton of a 
man, alleged to be that of Sir John 
Arundel, a knight of the 15th century, 
who took a conspicuous in the 
Civil War, and who was killed in an 
attack on the Mount in 1471, when 
trying to recover it from the Earl of 
Oxford, who, after the battle of Barnet, 
had seized it by a ruse. 

The castle and the chapel perched on 
it have each their written history, and 
both legend and chronicle are fraught 
with the interest attaching to such 
unique, . venerable, and __ religious 
structures. 

At a very early time the Mount 
assumed an ecclesiastical character. 
We have the notice of it being a 
hallowed spot, long before Edward the 
Confessor granted it to St. Michael in 
Normandy, for old legends assert that 
in the year 495 St. Michael appeared to 
a hermit on one of its crags, and 
‘tradition’s finger, pointing to a great 
rock on its western side as the spot 
where the archangel alighted in his 
flight from heaven, has given it the 
name of St. Michael’s Chair. Milton 
has alluded to this apparition in the 
following lines : 

Where the great vision of the guarded 

Mount, 

Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s 

hold. 

And here on the summit, to preserve 
the memory of the visit and the 
sanctity of the spot, a Cornish saint 
built a priory which, for many years, 
was the resort of pilgrims. 

To this romantic mount, St. Keyne, 
a damsel of royal birth, is said to have 
come from etlend as early as the year 
490, on a pilgrimage to the shrine of its 
tutelary saint. ‘ 

After the Conquest the Gilbertines 
took the place of the Benedictines, and 
their cell was attached by Robert, 


Earl of Mortam, who bore the standard 
of St. Michael in the Norman host, to 
the Abbey of St. Michael, on St. 
Michael’s Mount, off the coast of Nor- 
mandy, to which it bears a singular 
likeness. Both Mounts were fortresses as 
well as religious houses ; both contained 
garrisons as well as convents, and it is 
probable that the resemblance of the two 
rocks suggested the grant of Edward the 
Confessor. The Cornish St. Michael 
was at first a mere cell, but afterwards 
obtained a distinct corporate character, 
and had a convent, a seal, and a 
perpetual prior. 

When Edward III. waged his war 
against France, it was confiscated, as an 
alien religious house, and bestowed upon 
the Sion Nunnery in Middlesex. Even- 
tually it passed into the hands of the 
Basset family, from whom, two hundred 
years ago, it was purchased by the St. 
Aubyns, who remain its owners. In the 
caprice of fortune the establishment was 
made to serve for purposes of war as 
well as religion, to be a sanctuary at the 
same time for soldiers and monks, 
** while its walls were strengthened and 
mounted with cannon.” 

The military annals of the Mount 
commence with King Richard’s cap- 
tivity, when Henry de Pomeroy, 
having murdered the King’s messenger, 
fled hither, dispossessed the monks, and 
held the place in the interest of John. 
On Coeur de Lion’s return, the garrison 
surrendered, and in d ir Pomeroy 
leaped his horse off the rock into the sea. 
This feudal castle has often afforded a 
refuge for fugitives from litical 
troubles. Hither came the Earl of 
Oxford and other knights, having fied 
from the field of Barnet, when the Red 
Rose’ was trodden under foot and 
crushed in the dust. Gaining admit- 
tance, under the guise of pilgrims to the 
convent, they took ion of the 
castle, and held out manfully till they 
obtained their pardon and freedom from 
the Yorkist King. Twenty years 
later, when Perkin Warbeck landed at 
St. Ives with his beautiful wife the 
Lady Catherine Gordon, whom James 
IV. of Scotland had given him in 
marriage, and was hailed by the Cor- 
nishmen as Richard IV., he shut her up 
for safety in the castle and then marched 
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into Devonshire at the head of 3,000 
men. At Taunton they came in sight 
of the king’s army ; when it was proved 
that, unhappily for the poor confiding 
Cornishmen, their leader was not as 
brave as they. In the night, when the 
two armies lay opposite to each other, 
under the cover of darkness he mounted 
a swift horse and fled; when morning 
dawned, his men, discovering that they 
had no leader, surrendered to the king’s 
power. 

The king sent a body of horsemen 
to St. Michael’s Mount to seize his 
wife. The poor refugee was soon taken 
and brought as a captive before his 
Majesty, who regarded her with compas- 
sion; seeing how good and beautiful 
and devoted she was to the man in 
whom she believed, he treated her with 
great respect and placed her at Court 
with his Queen. For many years she 
was called ‘* The fair Rose of Scotland” 
by the people in St. Michael’s Mount in 
remembrance of her beauty. 

Here also, in the Cornish rebellion of 
Edward VI., when Cornwall rose 
against the use of the Reformed Prayer 
Book, and in the castle the chief families 
took refuge, St. Michael’s Mount was the 
centre of much fighting. The insur- 
gents crossed the sands at low water, 
and sheltering themselves under trusses 
of hay ‘* clomb the assault.” With bows 
and arrows, their only artillery, they 
captured the castle, but it was soon 
after re-captured by the Royalists, and 
Humphrey Arundel, the rebel leader, was 
beheaded. 

Finally, when in the Civil War it was 
attacked by the Parliamentarians, its 
Royalist garison was compelled to 
surrender, and the castle was handed 
over to the Roundheads under Colonel 
Hammond, by Sir Francis Basset. 
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The history of the Mount since then 
has only been marked by two royal 
events—the visit of Charles II., and of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
in 1846. A brass footstep marks the 
spot on which Her Majesty first placed 
her foot at landing, and the two quill 
pens the Royal twain used for writing 
their names in the visitors’ book are 
still preserved as souvenirs. A narrow 
winding stair leads to the top of the 
tower; at one corner is the broken 
turret, to which the name of St. 
Michael’s chair has erroneously been 
transferred ; the famous stone chair, 
jutting out from the topmost battlement 
over the abyss, is said to have virtues 
similiar to those of St. Keyne’s Well, 
and secures to the one who first sits in 
it after the marriage the rule in the 
domestic home. To one perched on 
the battlements of this granite tor, the 
outlook is grand and commanding, the 
whole of the bay lies in the front, from 
the Lizard to Mousehole, Penzance 
with its background of green hills, the 
bold headlands towards Land’s End 
show against the lovely straight, blue 
horizon and the rugged, marvellously 
piled surface of the rock itself, yielding 
apparently not an inch to the tury of 
the Atlantic waves; firmly it stands, 
of a duration extending much farther 
than one can conceive into the past, 
in the land of the Logan, the land of 
cromlechs and tors, of bold crags, 
rocky mines, and Celtic remains; 
around it legends thickly cluster, and 
from its site it is, as well as from 
its history, one of the most remarkable 
places in Great Britain. 


Who knows not Mighel’s Mount and chaire, 
The Pilgrim’s holy vaunt ; 

Both land and island, twice a day ; 
Both fort, and port of haunt ? 
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PART from the war which is 
now waging in South Africa, 
there has been of late a great 
revival of interest shown by 
the British people in their 

colonial possessions. Of that school of 
politicians who, as recently as the 
“seventies” and “eighties” of the 
century, assured us that colonies were 
only encumbrances which the mother 
country should cut adrift, or encourage 
to cut themselves adrift, at the earliest 
convenient opportunity, scarcely a sur- 
vivor is left. Even the British work- 
man, who is now having his political 
innings, and naturally enough wants to 
score as much as possible for his own 
side, is beginning to realise that he is a 
citizen, not merely of London or of 
Manchester, but of an Empire on which 
the sun never sets. The problems of 
India, Australia, Canada, and the Cape, 
ate more written about in the press, and 
more frequently, if notalwaysmore intel- 


ligently, talked about by the man in the 
street, than they ever were before. At 
the same time, it is a curious fact that 
our West Indian colonies, some of 
which are our oldest, and at one time 
were our most cherished possessions, 
are precisely those which are least 
known and least popularly cared about. 
It is much to be feared that the average 
man, if he ever thinks about the West In- 
dies at all, thinks of them as a cluster of 
out-of-date islands, in an out-of-the-way 
and unhealthy part of the world, where 
he indistinctly remembers being told 
that slavery once flourished, and where 
sugar used to be produced from the cane, 
until a more modern and economical 
method was discovered for producing 
it from the beet, nearer home. 

Yet, we might have been expected to 
remember, and may do well to remind 
ourselves, that about those islands have 
been waged some of our most thrilling 
fights for the flag, and that the Carib- 
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bean Sea is in fact the cradle of the 
Naval Empire of Great Britain. For, 
although neither Crown nor Govern- 
ment avowedly engaged in the enter- 
prise, it was in that sea that British 
adventurers, privateers or buccaneers, 
men such as Drake and Hawkins and 
other seamen, whose names are bla- 
zoned on our national roll of fame, 
wrested the tropics out of the grasp of 
Spain, and founded the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain. It was there that, at 
a later date, France and England con- 
tended for the empire of the seas ; and 
it was there that France, Spain and 
Holland combined to inflict a blow which 
would not only have driven us from the 
West Indies, but also probably have 
reduced us to the rank of a fifth-rate 
power, when the great Rodney scattered 


them into wreck and ruin. We may do 
well to remind ourselves that one of 
those islands—the island of Barbados— 
was first settled by us as far back as 
1605. In the handsome hall where its 
assembly meets are to be seen a series 
of painted windows representing the 
English sovereigns from James I. to 
Queen Victoria. And the curious visi- 
tor, by-the-way, will be interested to 
remark that, in due order among these 
windows, is a representation of Oliver 
Cromwell, the only official recognition 
of the oe Protector within the pre- 
cincts of any government house in the 
Empire, until the recent erection of that 
statue which hascreated such absurd con- 
troversy at Westminster. In Barbados 
we find the English language spoken 
everywhere, and not only are there Eng- 
lish troops, but English police, English 


clergy, English parish churches, an 
English governor, and an English consti- 
tution, which has existed from the time 
of the Stuarts, while on any fine evenin 
we may see there English horsemen an 
horsewomen taking their constitutional 
ride in Bridgetown, the equals, in every- 
thing but numbers, of those we are 
accustomed to admire in our own Rot- 
ten Row. Barbados. it is true, is only 
about the size of the Isle of Wight, but 
its fertile soil is cultivated all over with 
the completeness of a garden, and popu- 
lated like an ant-hill—nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants, however, being blacks. 
One hears on all hands that the trade 
of the West Indies has gone to rack and 
ruin, that sugar estates cannot be made 
to pay the expenses of cultivation, that 
most of them are mortgaged up to the 


BROAD STREET, 
BARBADOS 


hilt, and on the verge of bankruptcy, 
that the white population steadily tends 
to decrease, and that many English have 
already sold their estates for anything 
they could get, leaving the blacks to 
cultivate them in their own way. And 
no doubt a great deal of this is most 
unfortunately true. But the West In- 
dies produce other valuable marketable 
commodities besides sugar. At the 
Agricultural Conference held at Barba- 
dos in January last, a number of 
‘* subsidiary industries” were shown to 
be in quite a flourishing condition. 
Trinidad is probably more noted for 
its cacao than for its sugar, and during 
the last twenty years, according to the 
official returns, while the decrease in 
sugar imports has only amounted to 
£712,614, the increase in the value of 
cacao exported has increased by nearly 
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SUGAR PLANTATION, 
SOU FRIERE, 
ST. LUCIA 


COCOA TREE 


a million and a quarter sterling. The 
beautiful little island of Grenada, which 
is wholly dependent on its cacao and 
spices, is in a particularly prosperous 
condition ; and in Tobago, Crown lands, 
which until a few years ago were en- 
tirely unproductive, have lately been 
yielding crops of the value of £2,000 
annually. In Dominica, a Ceylon 
coffee planter has lately opened an 
estate of about 200 acres, and if this 
— successful it is anticipated that 

ominica will regain its former posi- 





tion as the home of the finest coffee o. 
the new world. 

Tobacco is another article of com- 
merce in which our West Indian 
Islands might do a great deal more; 
indeed, they might become the finest 
tobacco district of the world. Tobacco 
just as good as the finest Cuban growths 
has been grown, and could be grown 
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more extensively, in Jamaica, in St. 
Domingo, and probably in most of the 
Antilles. And if that be so, we may be 
sure that, as an observant Yankee told 
Mr. Froude, “there are dollars in those 
islands” for any enterprising and intelli- 
gent capitalist who will go the right way 
to work. And, in the opinion of some 
experts, even sugar can be made to pay 
very well at present prices. 

The largest and most valuable of the 
West Indian Islands is Jamaica, in 
which, for some time past, fruit culti- 
vation has continued to grow and 
expand, until now there is la and 
increasing trade with the United States. 
But it would be of incalculable value to 
Jamaica, as well as a great advantage to 
ourselves, if a good market for West 
Indian fruit and other produce could be 
formed in this country. And this most 
desirable consummation appears to be 
within measurable distance of being 
realised. The present Colonial Secre- 
tary is known to have strong and 
enlightened views as to West Fndian 
possibilities, and Mr. A. L. Jones, senior 
partner in the great steamship-owning 
firm, Elder, Dempster & Co., of Liver- 
pool, has recently turned his keen eye 
in the same direction, with the result 
that his firm have contracted with the 
Government to run a fortnightly ser- 
vice of fast mail, fruit, and passenger 
vessels between this country and 
Jamaica. Those who know what the 
enterprise and energy of Mr. Jones 
have effected in West Africa, where his 
name is probably better known than 
that of any other man except Mr. 
Chamberlain, and how largely his in- 
fluence has been instrumental in raising 
the Canary Islands from a condition 
of abject poverty to one of thriving 
and increasing prosperity, will be in- 
clined to hope great things from this 
incursion of his into West Indian terri- 
tory. It is owing to him that we have 
even now some 20,000 bunches of 
bananas imported into England every 
week, and it is his expressed intention 
to bring the fruit trade to such a con- 
dition that every British workman may 
be able to obtain tropical fruit at prices 
such as he is able to pay, while more 
luxurious kinds, such as the ineapple, 
may be within the reach of all people of 
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merely moderate means. The ships for 
this much desiderated service are now 
being built. They will each carry 100 
first-class passengers, 50 second-class 
passengers, and 5,000 tons of cargo, and 
will do the passage between England 
and Jamaica in eleven or twelve days. 
At present the West Indian Islands are 
much better known to our American 
cousins than to ourselves, as for many 
years past they have made winter resorts 
of Havana and Jamaica to escape the 
cold winds of the Eastern and Middle 
States, much as those of us who can 
afford it make a winter resort of the 
Riviera. And by the same means we 
are perhaps likely to become ourselves 
somewhat better acquainted with our 
‘dependencies ” in the Caribbean Sea. 
The Harley Street physician will now 
frequently recommend a West Indian 
trip to such of his patients as can enjoy 
a sea voyage, instead of prescribing the 
stereotyped Mediterranean. We have 
the authority of Sir Spencer Wells, one 
of the Queen's physicians, for the state- 
ment that malarial diseases are now 
rare, and that epidemics of yellow fever 
seemed to have passed away from the 
West Indies. And 4 propos of this fact 
it may be well to take this opportunity of 
pointing out to certain of our ultra-con- 
servative life insurance offices that they 
are not only not abreast of modern know- 
ledge, but are positively taking an un- 
fair advantage of a client when they 
make a visit to Jamaica the excuse for 
increasing his premium. 

The tourist, on his arrival at Kingston, 
will probably be agreeably surprised to 
find it a handsome town of some 50,000 
inhabitants, lighted by electricity as well 
as gas, containing a theatre, as well as 
churches, chapels, and other public 
buildings, with railways connecting it 
with other parts of the island, trams 
through the city, mail coaches running 
daily to various interesting spots in the 
neighbourhood, excellent roads for driv- 
ing or cycling, tennis courts, a cricket 
club, and the now indispensable golf 
links. Up to the present there has been 
but one mail route to the West Indies, 
all the steamers running to Barbados ; 
but with the increased facilities afforded 
by the new line which Elder, Dempster 
& Co. are to open direct to Jamaica in 
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January next, we may confidently 
expect that, year by year, an increasing 
number of British tourists will now be 
making acquaintance with the glorious 
tropical scenery of what Charles Kings- 
ley describes as a veritable earthly 
paradise. Such a climate, he says, such 
a soil, such vegetation, such fruits, must 
have made the first discoverers half in- 
toxicated with the beauty and the 
wonder around them ; and not only the 
first discoverers, but anyone who has 
come within reach of their fascination 
ever since. “For it is a joy for ever, a 
sight never to be forgotten, to have seen 
palms breaking through, and, as it were, 
defying the soft rounded forms of the 
broad-leaved vegetation by the stern face 
of their simple lines ; the immovable 
illar-stem looking the more immovable 
neath the toss and flash and flicker of 
the long leaves, and as they awake out 
of their sunlit sleep, and rage impatiently 
for a while before the mountain gusts, 
ond fall asleep again.” Words of his, 
he says, are too clumsy to give any 
adequate picture of the beauty of the 
streams and glens which run down from 
either slope of the Northern Mountains 
in Trinidad. But he would be a bold 
writer who would venture on a descrip- 
tion of his own in preference to quoting 
the following from the pages of that 
charming book “ At Last.” 
“‘The reader must fancy for himselt 
the loveliest brook which he ever saw in 
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Devonshire or Yorkshire, Ireland or 
Scotland; crystal-clear, bedded with 
grey pebbles, broken into rapids by rock- 
ledges, winding through flats of natural 
meadow or copse. Then let him trans- 
mes his stream into the great palm- 

ouse at Kew, stretch out the house up 
hill and down dale, five miles in length, 
and two thousand feet in height ; pour 
down on it from above a blaze which 
lights up every leaf into a gem, and 
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deepens.every shadow into blackness— 
and yet that very blackness full of inner 
light—and if his fancy can do as much 
as that, he can imagine to himself the 
stream up which we rode or walked, 
now winding along the narrow track a 
hundred feet or two above, looking 
down on the upper surface of the forest, 
on the crests o palms, and the broad 
sheets of the balisier copse, and often 
on the statelier fronds of true bananas, 
which had run wild along the stream 
side, flowering and fretting in the 
wilderness for the benefit of the parrots 
and agoutis ; or on huge dark clumps of 
bamboo, which (probably not indigenous 
to the island) have in like manner spread 
themselves along all the streams in the 
lapse of ages.” 

It has been truly said that what one 
reads in books about places creates 
images which are always unlike the 
real object, and that the sight of the 
actual thing is always new and un- 
expected. This is true enough of West 
Indian scenery, even when the books 
are by such masters of picturesque 
prose as Charles Kingsley or James 
Anthony Froude. One reads of strange 
vegetation, gorgeous foliage, gigantic 
and heavily-scented flowers, of fireflies 
coruscating in the sultry night air like 
pyrotechnics, or of great butterflies or 


moths, dark blue shot with green, like 
a peacock’s neck, and as large as English 
bats ; but our imaginations fail to com- 
prehend it all. Take Dominica, for 
instance, the most mountainous of the 
Antilles. Not even a photograph or a 

inting can give us anything but the 
aintest idea of those hills, rising peak 
beyond peak to the height of 6,000 feet, 
and clothed with vegetation to the 


summits, split into valleys of exquisite 
fertility, through each of which runs a 
full and ample river; of its sulphur 
springs, boiling water fountains, and 
boiling lake ; of rain falling from a clear 
blue sky, and a perpetual rainbow 


hanging its arch over the island. And 
to the visitor from northern inclement 
climes, even what is not beautiful is ye 
strange, and picturesque, and wonderful. 
Black women, in gay-coloured print 
dresses, with broad smiles and flashing 
teeth, gracefully carrying heavy loads 
on their heads, that are supported by 
upright and well-formed figures, which 
might serve for sculptors’ models ; lazy 
niggersof the male sex, carrying nothing, 
though they always ride on donkeys ; 
here an Indian coolie, and there a 
Chinese shopkeeper; or =e a 
number of black vultures, called Johnny 
Crows, who will we | trouble to 
make way for the traveller, may be 
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seen feeding on the refuse in the middle 
of the streets, or roosting in rows, after 
they are gorged, on the roofs of the 
houses. In some places a touch of 
danger adds an additional spice of 
interest to the unfamiliar scene. The 
deadly fer de lance has not yet been ex- 
terminated in all the islands; a water 
python may sometimes deter the most 
adventurous of travellers from a re- 
freshing plunge into the most inviting 
of pools; and all and sundry may be 
warned not to walk slipperless over the 
floors in any place, lest they receive un- 
welcome attentions from something in 
the shape of a scorpion or a centipede, 
a jigger or a land-crab; and they will 
need to be perpetually on theie guard to 
circumvent the caresses of the ubiquitous 


to find that even the bold buccaneer, 
like Mr. Gilbert’s enterprising burglar 
when not a-burgling, would sometimes 
love to lie a-basking in the sun : 


Oh ! sweet it was in Aves, to hear the land- 
ward breeze, 

A swing with good tobacco in a net beneath 

} the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you 
listened to the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, which 
never touched the shore. 


To pass from White to Black. If 
anybody thinks the nigger's lot is not a 
happy one, a visit to the West Indies 
will speedily undeceive him, for he will 
find that the “‘coloured gentleman ” is 
very much at his ‘‘ease in Zion.” The 
West Indian negro is evidently of an 
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mosquito. But one soon gets accus- 
tomed to things such as these, if not 
quite to regard them as an additional 
enjoyment. 

The whole region is full of the 
memories of stirring and daring deeds ; 
of Columbus the discoverer ; of Raleigh, 
who tarred his ships from the pitch 
lake of Trinidad; of Drake and 
Hawkins, who worried the Spaniard ; 
of Rodney, who shattered the French 
fleet off Dominica ; and of less honour- 
able, though no less daring, buccaneers, 
such as he of whom Kingsley sang :— 


Then we sailed against the Spaniard, with 
his hoards of plate and gold, 

Which he wrung with cruel tortures from 
Indian folks of old ; 

Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts 
as hard as stone, 

Who flog men, and keelhaul them, and starve 
them to the bone. 


In such a climate one is not surprised 





inferior race to the Zulus and Caffres, 
with whom we have, in later days, 
come into contact in South Africa. He 
is more coarsely framed, both in limb 
and in feature, and he would probably 
have been a slave to more vigorous 
blacks in his own country, if we had 
never brought him to our plantations to 
make him the slave of the whites. But 
he is good-natured, innocent, lazy, and 
—happy. No other ntry in the 
world is so ecnndoatably situated, or so 
satisfied. He can have food in abun- 
dance in return for very little work, 
sometimes for the mere picking 
of it up; lodging of the most simple 
kind is all that, in such a climate, he 
requires, and as for clothing, well, 
except for decorative purposes, he 
doesn’t need any at all. He has little 
to do but laugh, sing, and enjoy 
himself in his somewhat limited way, 
and to the best of his ability this 
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is just what he does. In some of 
the islands he has become a _ landed 
proprietor. 

In Granada, about 8,000 blacks culti- 
vate their own little patches of ground, 
and are reported to be doing very well. 
And in Trinidad, where there is a 


population of about 14,000 negro free- 
holders, each living on his own home- 
stead, and raising what his own family 
will consume, are becoming increasingly 


common. It is just here, in fact, that 
we come face to face with what, 
according to some observers, is the crux 
of the whole West Indian problem. 
The whites, it is said, are gradually 
disappearing, withdrawing with them 
the capital and enterprise necessary for 
the development of the natural re- 
sources of the islands. Bit by bit, the 
blacks are becoming the proprietors. 
If the Home Government grants them 
the franchise, and the management of 
their own concerns, this process will be 
rapidly accelerated, and the islands 
will tend to become what Hayti is 
now, each a Black Republic, where 
Europeans are barely tolerated in any 
capacity, and not allowed to own any 


land. It is to be feared that this would 
ere long result in a general falling 
back into Obeah and cannibalism. 
Froude was of opinion that we had but 
two genuine alternatives ; one to leave 
them to themselves to shape their own 
destinies, the other, to govern them as 
if they were a part of Great Britain, 
with the same scrupulous care of the 
people and th ir interests with which we 
govern Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
And he insisted, again and again, that 
England is responsible for the social 
condition of these islands. She filled 
them with negroes, he reminded us, 
when it was to her interest to maintain 
slavery, she emancipated those negroes 
when popular opinion at home 
demanded that slavery should cease. 
And she ought, therefore, to bear the 
consequences of her own actions, and 
assume to herself the responsibilities of 
a state of things which she has herself 
created. Seeley used to say that we 
had colonised and peopled half the 
world in a fit of absence of mind. Let 
us hope that we are at last getting to 
realise, not only what we have done, 
but what yet remains for us to do. 
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THE PASSING OF SPRING 
eo, 


Wits all the earth in blossom, 
And all the sky ablaze, 
The Spring, in sweet surrender, 
Grows more than girlish tender ; 
And on the Summer’s bosom 
Her own soft beauty lays, 
Content, when June is gleaming, 
To drift away in dreaming— 
With all the earth in blossom, 
And all the sky ablaze. 


Who notes the time she passes 
From day-dreams into sleep? 
So quietly she leaves us, 
Her going never grieves us; 
And neither lads nor lasses 
Make search for her and weep. 
Her last sigh comes not after 
The Summer’s earliest laughter— 
Who notes the time she passes 
From day-dreams into sleep ? 


Perchance the hearts of thrushes 
Could tell the hour she goes: 
Their loud, ecstatic singing, 
That cheered the crocus springing, 
Falls faint and sometimes hushes 
To greet the grander rose. 
The first to hail her presence, 
The first to hymn her pleasance, 
Perchance the hearts of thrushes 
Could tell the hour she goes. 
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Love met her with embraces, 
Love lets her slip away, 
As if one sharp emotion 
Wore out his heart’s devotion— 
Although her April graces 
Are magnified in May. 
Love blessed the early comer,- 
Then sighed and cried for Summer. 
Love met her with embraces, 
Love lets her slip away. 


Love mourned not for the white flowers 
That drooped in April’s dawn : 
Love laughed, indeed, to kiss them, 
But never wept to miss them, 
Dreaming of dearer bright flowers 
By Summer’s lazy lawn. 
Who sees a silver sadness 
Against a golden gladness? 
Love mourned not for the white flowers 
That drooped in April’s dawn. 


Like friendship lost in loving, 
Spring fails and gladly dies, 
Her dainty, fairy fancies 
Dissolved in real romances, 
Her hopes and fears but proving 
The peace of Summer’s eyes. 
And not until September 
Does life her face remember .. . 
Like friendship lost in loving, 
Spring fails and gladly dies. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1) HE Colonel bit his lip 

e and 

uneasily ever and anon 

to where a girl stood, 

gy and impe- 

rious, her large eyes 

flashing defiance, 

guarded by two of his 

men. “Tis ill warring with women,” 

he muttered. ‘‘My lord Duke’s com- 

mands must needs be obeyed, but I 

would the little spitfire had fallen into 

other hands, and into whose charge to 
put her I know not.” 

His keen eyes rested upon a group of 
youn —. who whispered and 
Tested, ooking covertly the while at 
the girl. ‘‘Fops and fools all!” he 
exclaimed, turning aside; “‘I must 
look elsewhere for a guard.” 

His glance travelled to a man stand- 
ing apart, looking moodily from the fair 
captive to the ground—a man some- 
what more of a soldier and less of a 
court gallant than the rest. A look of 
relief came into the commander’s face, 


and he beckoned the ro man for-' 


ward. ‘Sir Hugh,” he said briefly, 
**see you to the girl. Take four men, 
and look t’it that you hold her secure. 
If you bring her not safely to London, 


frowned, glancing: 


the Duke of York will of a surety 
hold your head forfeit.” 

With a curt nod he moved away, 
leaving the cavalier very ill at ease, 
and reluctant to undertake the part 
~ ned to _ He went unwil- 
ingly up to the lady, and made an 
pan = ls bow, eslouthar a little at 
the scorn on her disdainful mouth. 
“You are in my _ charge, Mis- 
tress Dorothy,” he said sorrowfully. 
**God wots "tis a sad task, and I ome 
you had been more discreetful. Plots 
and strategies are dangerous games for 
women in these perilous times.” 

The imperious beauty held her head 
a little higher. ‘“‘I give you ting, 
Sir Hugh Lenkaster,” she said mock- 
ingly, ‘‘ but I prithee tell your Colonel 
that I like not a rejected suitor as 
gaoler. Bid him find another.” 

“The Colonel commands—we obey, 
however distasteful that command may 
be,” Sir Hugh replied quietly. 

“‘A gallant speech in truth,” she 
sneered. 

“IT am no Court dandy,” said the 
cavalier. ‘Command me in deeds, not 


“words ; you will not find me lacking.” 


An onlooker might have deemed he 
spoke the truth. There was about him 
none of the extravagantly attired fop of 
Charles’s Court. He wore his own hair, 
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which, dark brown, fell barely to his 
broad shoulders, shorter by several 
inches than the curled and scented 
wigs on the other gallants. He was of 
a strength and stature that would have 
been strangely out of keeping amon 
the dainty Court dandies. His rugg 
face was only redeemed from absolute 
plainness by the power and tenderness 
of the well-shaped mouth. 

Mistress Dorothy Masters, spoiled 
beauty and termagant, was the orphan 
of the late Sir Antony Masters. She 
had been indulged all her life, and there 
were those who reaped the benefit, and 
cursed the stinging lash of Mistress 
Dorothy’s ungentle tongue. 

Dark, dusky hair formed the frame to 
a face of wonderful delicacy of colour- 
ing and outline, in which lips like a 
crimson ‘thread curved scornfully, out 
of which eyes of dazzling brilliance 
shone with yg ae with temper. 

‘* What is like to be my lord Duke’s 
will with me? Will he execute me like 
Lord William Russell and poor cousin 
Algernon Sydney, or shall I only lan- 
guish in a dungeon for the rest of my 
days?” she asked, with an indifferent 
shrug. 


Hugh’s li 
he muttered hoarsely. 
cent ?” 

She ignored the ine 
‘‘So were they,” she said, and laughed. 

“« What was likely to be her fate be- 
tween the vindictive duke and weak 


whitened. ‘‘ Don’t!” 
** You are inno- 


lied question. 


king?” he asked himself, 
heart. 

His anxiety made his voice sound 
harsh as he said curtly, leading her 
animal forward, ‘‘To horse, mistress, 
to horse. Come, mount!” 

The blood rushed like a crimson tide 
into the girl’s cheeks, her eyes narrowed 
till only two little points of flame were 
visible. 

“Tell the Colonel I would speak 
with him,” she said in a voice of sup- 
pressed ion, turning to a trooper. 

7 — — ! . ae out, as soon 
as the Colone e his appearance. 
“What mean you by:sending me this 
churl—this clown — this — thi t 
rough dolt for a guard? I will have 
— of him! I demand a gentleman, 
sir ” 


sick at 
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The worried Colonel 
the furious face of the lady to the 
white set one of the man. ‘“ You want 
one of those curled and scented gal- 
lants, I suppose, Mistress ?” drily. 

‘“* A gentleman,” ‘she _ reiterated, 
stamping her foot; “I will have a 
gentleman, I tell you.” 

** You've got one, Mistress,” retorted 
the old soldier, turning on his heel. 

Left alone, they looked at one 
another—the girl with rage, the man 
with a faint smile on his lips. ‘‘ The 
Colonel does not lightly change his 
orders,” he said. 

‘Tis not inthe bond that I hold 
= with you; so be you silent, Sir 

aoler,” commanded the girl tartly, 
looking at him with eyes that fain 
would slay him as he stood. 

He bowed and pointed to her horse, 
offering his hand that she might mount. 

She waved him away. ‘“ Stand 
back!” she said curtly, motioning a 
common soldier forward. 

The fellow, unaccustomed to perform 
such services, and .being overmore 
afraid of the baleful light in the lady’s 
eyes, blundered, and, causing her to 
lose her balance, brought her to the 
ground, whence he made no effort to 
raise her, gaping horrified instead the 
while. 

Mindful of his rebuffs,. Sir Hugh 
stood motionless, and she had to regain 
her feet unassisted, her temper none 
the sweeter for the catastrophe. She 
stormed at the bungler, who shrank 
away abashed, and then glared defiance 
at the big cavalier. 

An impatient order came for them to 
mount, and Sir Hugh, finding her stub- 
bornly ignoring the command, stepped 
up to her with determination. He mut- 
tered an apology, and picking her small, 
slight figure up in his arms, set her on 
the saddle. 

She recovered from her amazed in- 
dignation in time to deal him a stingin 
box on the ear. The whole troop hear 
the ringing smack, and turned round. 
Some of the men tittered. 

Sir Hugh’s face was very red where 
her hand had struck it, and white else- 
where; his eyes flashed, his mouth 
became rigid, but he kept his temper. 

The four men forming the guard, 


lanced from 
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inning covertly, closed round, and the 

ttle cavalcade set out. 

**Get you to the back, Sir Gaoler,” 
ordered the imperious captive, ‘‘ mark 
you I ride not rein to rein with my 
inferiors.” 

The cavalier dropped behind in si- 
lence, but so dark were his looks that 
not one of his men dare risk a smile. 

As evening drew nigh, he ventured 
once more to approach her. “ We lie 
at Comb Hill to-night, Mistress Do- 
rothy,” he said. ‘‘’Tis only a little 
further.” 
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till Sir Hugh told her they had arrived 
at Comb Hill. ‘I will see that your 
tent be made ready without delay, 
Mistress,” he said. 
“Tent!” she exclaimed  shrilly 
** God's life! am I to have no roof over 
my head this night? Methinks even 
the meanest of prisoners is better housed 
than I.” 
“You will have no reason of com- 
laint,” he answered stiffly, you shall 
lodged warm and soft in all comfort.” 
*“*You mock me,” she cried, a hectic 
spot of colour glowing on her cheek. 





‘“** WHEN I WISH SPEECH OF YOU, I WILL LET YOU KNOW’’” 


“When I wish speech of you I will 
let you know,” was the reply he 
received. : 

He sighed and fell back into his old 
place. 

At last they came to a long grassy 
slope and the order to dismount was 

iven. . fear means this ?” demanded 
the gi ily, as the men sprang 
roan thele-ond No one eounene, 


“Comfort! Speak not of comfort to me, 
when I must lie in a thin tent among a 
set of ruffians—not even my serving 
woman with me! ‘Tis infamous.” 

**You will be well guarded ; no evil 
can come nigh you.” 

“Guarded! Ay, by another ruffian ! 
I like not such guardianship, Sir Gaoler, 
I should feel less fearful without it.” 

He made 0 reply. 
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“So I may not even sleep in ” 
she went on resentfully. Would it 
not be well, bethink you, to bid your 
men me with drawn swords as I 
lie, lest in the night I should rise up, and, 
slaying the whole troop, escape?” 

“ Your privacy wi undisturbed, 
madam.” 

“Think you there will be sleep for 
me, with you and your fellow cut- 
throats outside my resting place?” 

“Yet I would say to you, sleep, for 
to-morrow’s will be a toilsome march.” 

“Tis not the marching, tis the com- 
pany !” she exclaimed, with a stamp. 

“I crave your pardon while I leave 
you a moment,” he said coldly. “I 
must see to’t that your tent be made 
comfortable.” 

Bowing low he left her, and with his 

on awkwardly tried to make the 
tent habitable. It seemed to him when 
he finished that his labours had not been 
all in vain, but then what did a rough 
soldier know of the dainty requirements 
of a great lady ? 

He went to fetch her with mingled 
feelings. ‘* Wilt see your chamber?” 
he asked, leading her to the tent. 

He stood aside for her to pass in, 


—— at her anxiously as he did so. 


The disdainful beauty glanced round 
disparagingly and said nothing ; a truly 
ominous sign. 

“*Tis but a poor place I know,” mur- 
mured the soldier humbly, “but if 
you'd make shift for the one night, I'd 
see to’t that to-morrow’s lodgement be 
more to your fancy.” 

“Do you never wash yourself that 
ed give t neither ae nor bath ?” 
she inquired indignantly. 

His face fell. “ IT will see to’t,” he 
stammered ; “water shall be fetched 
without delay.” 

“And I will have it heated, Sir Gaoler, 
mark youthat. I will not perish of cold 
this bitter night; no, not to please a 
thousand of such as you.” 

‘It shall be done,” he said soothingly. 
“ Is there t else?” 

“Ay, the sheets,” stripping them off 
the bed as she spoke, casting them 
rudely into his face, ‘‘ would cut my 
flesh to rags. Take them to those of 
rougher nurture |” 

“There are no other sheets,“ he said 
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in dismay, “‘and I did steal even those 
from my lord of Ranleigh’s tent for you ; 
could you not for this one night——-? ” 

“Ay, give them to me!” bitterly 
snatching them back again. ‘I had 
needs get accustomed to my prison and 
my company. ‘Tis not an easy passing 
to the block, God wots!” 

He turned away and left ; he could not 


‘bear that word on her lips. He passed 


into the colonel’s tent. 

‘* Well, Hugh,” said the commander, 
looking up with asmile. ‘‘ How goes 
it, lad?” For out of the hours of dis- 
cipline these two, who had fought to- 
gether in more than one fierce battle, 
were close friends, in spite of the 
difference of their years. 

The young man gripped the rail of a 
chair with such force that his knuckles 
stood out white and strained. ‘‘ Colonel ” 
he said hoarsely, ‘‘ What think you will 
be the fate of Mistress Dorothy Masters ?” 

“It lies between the duke and the 
king,” was the answer, ‘‘ Perchance a 
lecture, a kiss ; ce—the block.” 

‘Oh God, not that!” burst out Len- 
kaster, ‘‘she is so young, so fair!" des- 
pairingly. 

* And so wilful !” 

** She has a heart of gold!” 

“* And a tongue of scorpions !” 

“*She is so small, so frail, so little 
more than a child!” 

“Yet hast a hand of iron!” looking 
at the red stain across the young man’s 
cheek. 

** She is but a spoiled child.” 

“Having for toys, plots; and for 

es, the unseating of kings. Nay, nay, 

h, rack not that brain of yours to 
find excuses for such as she. Leave her 
master and ours to deal with her; what 
ta you is the fate of a maid, seen for the 
first time this day ?” 

**T have known her since she was six- 
teen,” answered the Cavalier, ‘‘and 
loved her all these five years.” 

The Colonel's face changed; a look 
of compassion came into his eyes. 
“This is ill hearing, lad!" he cried 
regretfully ; ‘‘She is a traitor, yet you 
love her, you say, and she—— ?” 

The mark on young man’s cheek 
flamed, ‘‘ This is the answer,” he said 
curtly, pointing to it, “but ‘twas not 
to: tallief tobe 3 cunmn:Oithen, tent .t0 
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hear of what she is accused, and what 
you know of the matter.” 

The Colonel shook his head. ‘‘I am 
but a plain soldier,” he said; “I 
am aweary of plots and counterplots, 
and ‘the intrigues of kings and cour- 
tiers; I would we were once more 
fighting in the open, shoulder to 
shoulder ; not going about with troo 
to take prisoners those suspected of the 
king; ‘tis a hole-and-corner business, 
and I have no stomach for it. My King 
might have sent other and better men. 
It seems a laughable thing to take 
so many to guard so few, and if it were 
not for the evil state of the roads, and 
the talk of rescue parties, I would have 
left some of my men at York.” 

‘** But about Mistress Dorothy,” broke 
in Hugh, hiding his impatience as best 
he might, ‘‘ of what is she accused ?” 

“The Rye House plot again. They 
killed her cousin for’t, and her father’s 
friend, Lord Russell, and now suspicion 
has fallen upon her.” 

“The proof, what is the proof?” 
asked the young man feverishly. 

“Of that I know nothing ; my part is 
to carry out orders, to bring her safe to 
London, and Hugh, my lad, ‘tis yours 
too, for we serve the same master.” 

The stalwart cavalier groaned and 
flung out of the tent, betaking himself 
to guard, in’ turn with his men, his 
mistress’ sleeping chamber, and battle 
with the problem beneath the stars. 

Next morning they set out early; 
Mistress Dorothy looked very fresh and 
fair, as she bid a trooper help her to 
mount, but she swore with many a stamp 
of the foot, that she had not slept one 
brief moment, so rough the sheets and. 
of such discomfort her surroundings. 

** Yet you look well rested, Mistress,” 
said the Colonel maliciously. His eyes 
fell on the haggard face of the young 
cavalier. ‘‘ Methinks Sir Hugh doth seem 
as if he might have juster cause of com- 
plaint.” 

Hugh flushed and declared he had 
slept’ soundly, while Mistress Doro- 
thy, with an upward tilt of her chin, 


scornfully returned, ‘‘I for my see 
not what the sleep of my gaolers and 
common soldiers have to do with my 


want of rest.” 
The Colonel after a pitying glance at 
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Hugh, withdrew, and the small party 
set forth for another day’s journey. 

Mistress Dorothy was strangely silent, 
seemingly wrapped in thought; now 
and then her eyes would rest on her 
gaoler’s face with speculative glance. 
As the afternoon drew on, she reined in 
her horse. ‘‘ You may ride with me,” 
she said graciously to Sir Hugh, “but 
send on those men, for I am ,aweary of 
the stolid stare of their wooden faces.” 
This she said aloud before them, caring 
little that those so much her inferiors 
should hear. 

Sir Hugh hesitated; then after a 
glance at her smiling lips he motioned 
the men to ride in front. 

After a little while she let her rein lie 
loosely upon the horse’s neck ; her pace 
grew slower and slower. ‘‘Oh, I am so 
tired !” she exclaimed with a great sigh, 
her figure drooping wearily. 

Hugh was all tender concern and 
anxiety in a moment; it filled him with 
dismay to think of the distance they had 
yet togo. ‘* What can I do for your 
comfort ?” he asked eagerly, ‘‘I prithee 
command me.” 

The girl watched the last horseman 
vanish down the curve of the road. 
“If I might dismount for a _ space, 
methinks I could start fresh again,” 
she said pleadingly. 

‘““You shall. have your way,” he 
answered, ‘‘though, alas! ’tis but a few 
short moments I can promise you, for 
we needs must get up to the rest before 
an hour has passed. Will you rest on 
this bank, Mistress ?” pointing to a moss- 
covered slope, and offering her his hand 
to dismount. 

** Lift me down,” she said wearily, 
**T have no strength left.” 

Full of tenderest compassion the 
cavalier put his arms round the girl, 
marvelling at the sudden change of. her 
humours; holding her closely in his 
embrace. ‘“‘Shall I carry thee to the 
bank, Dorothy ?” he asked, looking into 
her eyes. 

Her lids drooped sleepily, and her 
head fell heavily against his shoulder. 
“* Ay, do,” she murmured drowsily. 

** Dear Heart!” he whispered. 

He put her down against the bank, 
where she half sat, half lay, with closed 
eyes. “Oh, I am so parched with 
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thirst!” she complained plaintively. 
“The dust got into my aout and eyes. 
Fetch me water, Sir Hugh, lest I die of 
thirst.” 

The young man looked round dis- 
mayed. ‘‘ There is no water, sweetheart,” 
he said regretfully, kneeling beside her, 
and gazing with alarm into her inani- 
mate face. ‘‘ We'll get some from the 
troops when we set forth.” 

‘“‘ T’will be too late then!” she cried 
pettishly, ‘‘and I thought you would 
do that small service for me. We 
passed a stream not long agone; go 
you and fetch water while I wait here 
and rest; perchance you can get some 
from a cottage and bring it hence ina 
pannikin.” 

‘“‘ But I cannot leave you alone!” he 
exclaimed in dismay. ‘‘’Twould not 
be safe, fair one, the roads are dan- 
gerous....” 

**T cannot mount till I have water,” 
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she persisted obstinately. ‘‘How can 
you be so cruel, Sir Hugh? I am 
fainting with weariness and thirst. ‘Tis 
but a little thing I ask! I will conceal 
myself, if needs be, in this ditch, but 
I fear not passers-by. Now get you 
gone !” 

He could not refuse her, and though 
his heart told him he was doing an 
unwise thing, he rode off to get water ; 
but first he tied up her horse in a little 
incline out of sight and placed his 
pistol in her hand, ‘‘A shot will summon 
me, be I far or near,” he said. 

Her hand closed tightly round it ; 
she looked at him strangely, ‘ Ay, I will 
use them if I must,” she said with a 
flickering smile. 

The cavalier rode on and on, but no 
signs of water or habitation met his 
anxious eyes, and ever he went a little 
further in the hope of spying some, 
for he could not bear to disappoint her. 





‘*IT WAS EMPTY; THE HORSE ALSO WAS NOWHERE TO BE FOUND” 
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At last he reached a cottage and 
demanded water from there. It was 
given him in a little tin pannikin, for 
which he paid in gold. 

It behoved him to ride slowly and 
warily back with his precious. burden ; 
his thoughts were busy with the girl he 
had left ; he forgot her crime onl peril 
of death, and remembered for the 
moment, only her sudden kindness and 
trust in him. He thought of how her 
tired face would light up with pleasure 
as she saw the water—perchance even 
with gratitude to him. His hopes 
began to soar higher than they had 
ever dared before, now that, for the 
first time in all his life, she had treated 
him not with contumely and mocking 
gibes, but rather with smiles and kind 
glances. 

At last he came in sight of the hill 
whereon he had left the beautiful 
captive; he peered eagerly forward. 
A sudden shock of terror gripped him 
as he saw that the hill was deserted. 
** Please God she’s safe!” he muttered, 
riding forward, fearful lest some of the 
ruffians that infested the road might 
have chanced upon her. Then he 
remembered the ditch where she was to 
lie securely hid at the first sign of 
suspicious passers-by. ‘‘ Perchance she 
took me for one of a troop of rascals,” 
he thought, going towards the ditch. 

It was empty; the horse was also 
nowhere to be found. 

He stood stunned for a moment, then 
an oath escaped his lips as the truth 
dawned upon him, ‘ Fool that I was!” 
he cried, ‘‘ not toread her strange kind- 
ness aright! She has betrayed me into 
folly.” , 

When he thought of how she had 
laid the whole plan to his undoing, 
making a tool of him’ to her own ends, 
his face grew hard; he remembered 
her feigned weariness, his wasted com- 
passion, her request for water, and how 
she had beguiled him into gratifying 
her whim. ‘She shall not escape, by 
God!” he muttered to himself, wheel- 
ing round and dashing the water to the 
ground with a curse. “I will bring her 
back ; she can only have taken the road 
to the left, lest she should chance upon 
the troops or me. God tthat none 
of Lucas’s rascals are abroad this day, 
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lest it go ill with her! Rash girl, to 
think, that she could win free in roads 
like this!” 

He rode down the road at a furious 
rate, straining every nerve to overtake 
the runaway, his eyes aching with 
the intensity with which he stared in 
front of him. 

He had ridden far and fast, but there 
was no sign of the girl; he spurred on, 
dashing down the road like one 
possessed. His efforts were not to go 
unrewarded, for suddenly at the bend of 
a lane, he caught a glimpse of a woman 
riding as if for dear lite. He muttered 
an exclamation of thankfulness, and 
urged his horse yet a little faster. 

Mistress Dorothy looked round and 
saw him; a terrible expression came 
into her eyes. To be baffled just at the 
last, when escape seemed so near and so 
certain! Her face was demonic as she 
strove in vain to make her horse gallop 
swiftly beyond the reach of her pursuer; 
but though a great strong brute, the ani- 
mal was of a very different calibre to Sir 
Hugh’s thorough-bred Arab, and pos- 
sessed, moreover, of an _ obstinate 
temper. 

Nearer and nearer came her captor, 
while glaring defiance over her shoulder 
she still strove to outpace him. At 
last his horse was scarcely a neck 
behind hers. She turned and faced 
him ; her nostrils quivering ; she raised 
the pistol he had left with her, and 
looked him between the eyes, ‘ Will 

ou turn back ?” she demanded, in low 
intense tones. 

He made no answer, but leaned for- 
ward to catch her rein. 

She lowered the pistol and fired 
straight at his horse; there was a 
report, a puff of smoke, and the gallant 
animal went down. Hugh was flung 
over its head, but even in falling remem- 
bered his determination, and gripped 
the reins of the girl’s horse, almost 
immediately regaining his feet. 

Dorothy lashed her animal with no 
sparing hand, and then turned like a 
fury upon the man who held it. “Let 
go, or by God ‘twill be the worse for 
you!” she cried struggling with the 
pistol. 

Sir Hugh caught her wrist and took 
the dangerous weapon from her. She 
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flung herself forward and lashed savagely 
at him with her whip. ‘Won't you, 
won’t you?” she exclaimed fiercely. 
‘Come what may, I will escape!” She 
struck at his face as she spoke, laying it 
open from ear to chin in her blind 
passion. 

In another moment, whip with pistol 
was in the cavalier’s hand, and the girl, 
securely held by the wrists, on her feet 
beside hin. He tock no notice of her 
storm of vituperation ; he neither heard 
nor heeded it ; his thoughts were with the 
dying horse looking piteously into his 
face. 

It had carried him brave and true for 
many years through many perilous 
wars, and because it had brought him 
safe through all, he had named it Vic- 
tory; and now his old friend, who had 
been more to him than any man knew, 
would carry him no more through the 
roar of battle, for its day was done, its 
life taken by the wanton hand of the 
woman he loved. 

He gave her a look of bitter reproach, 
and knelt, still holding his struggling 
captive, by the dying animal’s side, 
‘Good-bye, old friend, true comrade,” 
he said in unsteady tones, laying his 
— hand on the creature’s satin 
neck. 

Dorothy glanced round like a bird 
caught in a snare; she looked at the 
pale, sorrowful face of the man kneeling 
by the groaning horse, and averted her 
eyes; then she stared down the long, 
empty road. Her face grew set again, 
her eyes baleful; she seemed to make 
up her mind to some desperate course, 
and, bending her head, she bit savagely 
into her captor’s hand. 

Uttering an exclamation of surprise 
and pain, Hugh let go his hold of her, 
but when he saw her flying for dear life 
to her horse, which a few yards away 
cropped the wayside grass, and strive 
to gain the saddle, he was after her in a 
second,. catching her just as her foot was 
in the stirrup. ‘‘ You little devil!” he 
cried with vehemence, giving her a 
slight shake, ‘‘ You are like to drive me 
mad. Try me not too far, Mistress, I 
am in no mood to be trifled with, I warn 
you,” 

“How dare you,” 


_o- she gasped, 
fighting like a little cat in his grasp. 


**What mean you by such words and 
violence ?” 

He pulled her back to the side of the 
recumbent horse, this time holding her 
in a very different manner, for one arm 
was tightly round her, pinioning her 
arms to her side; her fierce looks and 
words availed her nothing. 

Victory turned its dying eyes to its 
master for the last time, aod with aslight 
groan rolled over dead. 

Hugh turned away with a heavy sigh. 
‘** Look at your work!” he cried. ‘‘ The 
best horse, ay, and friend, that man 
ever had !” 

But Mistress Dorothy would not look. 

‘“Where are you taking me?” she 
demanded sullenly. ‘‘ There are no ropes 
with which to bind me, and only one 
horse.” 

“IT will make shift to do without 
ropes,” he answered grimly; ‘‘as for 
the rest, you will ride before me, Mis- 
tress, for we must regain the troop 
without delay, and you have only your- 
self to thank if you like not this mode 
of conveyance.” 

‘Ride before you?” she echoed, 
“like a captive, a slave girl, never!” 

‘*The time has gone by for you to 
command, you will now obey,” he said 
sternly, smarting from the cut on his 
face and bite in his hand, but most ofall 
to find her so cruel and treacherous. 

He put her on the horse, and springing 
up himself, held her in front of him ; 
hating himself that the mere contact 
made his pulses thrill. Surely he was 
worse than fool to love such a one. Yet 
in his heart he sought to find excuses 
for her. 

“Tis an outrage!” she cried, pressing 
him from her. 

He held her hands with fierce tender- 
ness. Ashe bent over her, the blood 
running down his cheek fell on her 
white kerchief, spotting it, and his hand 
stained hers. 

‘* What is that ?” she asked startled. 

For answer he shrugged his shoulders 
and urged the horse on. 

She looked at the bleeding cut across 
his face and then at his hand. 

‘* Did I do that?” she gasped horrified. 

**Nay, you knew not what you did,” 
he answered gently, moved at the pent 
tence on her face ; ‘‘’tis naught.” 
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To his dismay she burst into tears. 
**Oh, you might have let me go,” she 
wept. ‘‘How cruel you are! How can 

ou have the heart to send me to the 
block, after all you've professed for me?” 

He winced. “ The roads were not safe,” 
he said softly, ‘‘else maybe I had let 
you go.” 

‘A pretty excuse, truly!” petulantly ; 
“IT hate you! You are a coward and 
merciless !” 

Just as he was going to reply, 
a shout hailed them from the front ; 
riding towards them was the Colonel 
at the head of a small — As 
he came nearer, Hugh saw that his 
face was very pale and anxious, 
but it lighted up as he saw the girl on 
the saddle. ‘‘ God's life! but I feared 
she had made her escape and that you 
had been like to lose your head, lad,” 
he exclaimed thankfully. 

Dorothy looked frem one to the other 
startled. This aspect of the case had 
never struck her. “I’m right glad I did 
not win free!” she whispered fervently 
to herself, while aloud she said, tossing 
her head scornfully, ‘‘ Have no fear, Sir 
Colonel, Sir Hugh of Lenkaster sets 

eat store on that big unsightly head of 

is.” 

Hugh had dismounted, and was lead- 
ing the animal, ‘‘ There was no escape,” 
he said steadily, avoiding his Colonel’s 
eyes, ‘fan accident, that was all. We 
chanced upon a— a— man of the road 
who shot Victory.” 

There was an eager inquiry for 
particulars of the adventure, but little 
could be learned from Sir Hugh. 
“°Twas naught—a_ troublesome — 
fellow,” he said impatiently. 

Dorothy glanced up with a mutinous 
mouth. “P like not these accidents, 
nor the guard you give me, sir,” she 
exclaimed angrily to the Colonel. 
**Mark you, evil will come of it if I 
have not another guard.” 

Hugh’s eyes flashed, but he held his 
emg The Colonel, however, whom 
ear lest evil might have befallen had 
made captious, told her in no gallant 
tones to hold her tongue. ‘‘ You are 
strangely unmindful of the position you 
hold!” he said harshly. ‘You will 
obey commands, Madam Prisoner.” 

“This is your doing. Are you not 


oo content with all the misery you 
ave heaped upon me?” the girl cried 
in a furious whisper to Hugh. 

“Did the rascal get a slash at you?” 
asked the Colonel, glancing wonderingly 
at the Cavalier’s bleeding cheek. 

Mistress Dorothy’s face whitened, and 
she shrank back, shamed for the 
moment into silence. 

The Cavalier made light of the matter, 
declaring it a mere scratch. 


CHAPTER II. 


THEY stayed that night, and the next, 
at country inns, and Mistress Dorothy 
could find little to complain of in her 
lodgings ; yet she would ever seek some- 
thing to find fault with, leading her 
gaoler no easy life. 

Her tongue grew more bitter day by 
day, her shafts more unreasonable ; 
but sometimes, when her eyes fell on the 
livid scar across the Cavalier’s cheek, 
she would relapse into silence for a 
space, covertly glancing at the scar the 
while, but whatever her feelings, she 
spoke not of repentance, nor looked 
ashamed. 

The third night the troop had only a 
tent in a field by the wayside to offer 
its haughty captive, and, with many 
complaints, she was fain to seek what 
rest she could within it. 

The evening was faintly illumined 
with the moon—clear, but cold. She 
shivered as she passed the man she 
called her gaoler, and swore she would 
be but a frozen corpse in the morning. 
He looked at her strangely, but made 
no reply, glancing meaningly at the 
open ears of the four men. 

Mistress Dorothy had hardly laid her 
head on the pillow, when she became 
conscious of hergaoler’svoice. ‘Mistress 
Dorothy,” he called softly, ‘ Mistress 
Dorothy! Grant me speech with you 
for a moment. 

‘“*What mean you, sir?” she de- 
manded angrily. 

‘*] prithee not so loud. Come out- 
side. What say you to freedom ?” 

His tones were low, but the girl 
heard every word, and, dressing hastily, 
joined him outside the tent. 

She found him quite alone, anxiously 
awaiting her. None of the men were 
in sight, and she noticed that her tent 
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stood a from the rest by the side of 
a little lane, running near the field. 

She caught his arm, and looked up 
into his face, noting his pallor, and how 
lividly the — weal showed. ‘Say 
what you have to say quickly,” she 
whispered. ‘* What mean you oy free- 
dom?” 

‘‘ Listen,” he returned rapidly, ‘‘ you 
must escape this very night. I would 
not let you go that day because of the 
evil state of the roads, and the hopeless- 
ness of your winning free ; but to-night 
we lie close to the coast, and ’twill be 
no very difficult matter to get thence 
and thus into France, whither no king 
can harm you. There is a boat will set 
sail this eve. What say you, Mistress 
Dorothy?” 

“*And you—-—?” she asked coldly. 

**T will see you safe to the boat,” he 
answered hurriedly ; ‘‘ but there is little 
time to waste. I must be back here by 
morn.” 

“* Why ?” she demanded sharply. 

He made no answer, urging upon her 
the need of haste. ‘I will wait you in 
the lane with the horses ; you can creep 
through the hedge without being seen ; 
only I pray you haste!” 


“I will not go,” she said. 
““Not go!” he echoed blankly, turn- 


ing very pale. ‘Nay, think a little. 
You are over young—and fair, to 
die cr suffer imprisonment. Go you 
must!” He caught her hand as he 
spoke, and tried to draw her towards 
the hedge. 

“Release me!” she commanded 
curtly. ‘I am no child to obey thus 
easily. I will not go.” 

“Oh, Dorothy!” he pleaded brokenly, 
“‘can nothing move you ?” 

She turned away. ‘There is one 
thing,” she said slowly, looking at him 
over her shoulder. 

‘And that ?” eagerly. 

“That you escape with me. I like 
you not, Sir Gaoler, so pride not your- 
self; but I will not win free at the cost 
of your life.” 

In spite of the coldness of her words 
and attitude, his face lit up. ‘ You are 
a right brave and noble maid!” he said, 
deeply moved. Then his countenance 
fell again as he thought of her fate if she 
persisted in remaining, and he pleaded 
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passionately with her to effect her 
escape. 

‘Put you yourself also beyond reach 
of the king’s anger and I will do your 
bidding,” she returned ewer agg 

He gazed at her despairingly, ‘‘ Would 
you have me doubly traitor to | 
master?” he asked bitterly. ‘‘ Have 
not betrayed him once already when I 
bid you fiy, that you seek to make me 
coward also? Nay, I am a man, and I 
will meet his wrath like one, happy, 
and caring not what befall, if I know 
you free in sunny France.” 

“Will nothing change you?” she 
murmured, coming very close to him 
and looking with meaning into his eyes. 

He stooped till their taces were on a 
level, and gazed into her great dark 
eyes. “What do you mean?” he 
whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ Do not tempt me 
beyond my strength.” 

Her eyes met his squarely. ‘I will 
mean whatever you wish me to mean, 
if you will yield,” she said softly. 

There was a long silence; the girl 
stood half-smiling, half-scornful, as she 
thought of the great might of her power 
over this man, who all his life had gone 
his own straight, upright way, un- 
influenced by man or woman, but yet 
at her bidding and for her sake, would 
stoop even to a coward’s and traitor’s 
part; while he wrestled with the 
greatest temptation he had ever known. 
Try as he would he could see naught 
but a vision of what his lite might still 
be under the laughing blue skies of 
France with the girl he loved as his 
wife, broken and dishonored though it 
might be in the eyes of king and com- 
rades. He would not look at her, 
fearing lest his last shred of resolution 
would slip from him at the glance of 
hereyes. ‘‘I should be unworthy of 
any man’s respect, or of—any woman’s 
love,” he said at length, his eyes on the 
ground. ‘“‘Nay, Mistress Dorothy, not 
even for you, will I do this thing.” 

She started as if she believed she had 
hardly heard aright, but the look on his 
white, haggard face was unmistakable. 
She went towards the tent ; at the door 
she paused, and looking at him with a 
face as pale as his own, said very 
slowly and icily, ‘Fear not, Sir 
Gaoler, I ask no more favours of you 
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this side of the block; one ing I 
would have youremember, talk not glibly 
of woman’s love till you have gained a 
larger measure than the measure of 
dislike and scorn.” 

Then she went inside, and the canvas 
falling behind her, hid her from his 
eyes. 

After that night she would speak no 
more with Sir Hugh, treating him with 
cold silent scorn, and looks of hatred 
that cut him like a knife, minding ever 
that he rode behind her, and it was in 
this tasliion they entered London. 


CuaPTER III. 


THE king was sitting alone, save for 
two of his gentlemen, in his little ante- 
chamber ; he was yawning wearily, and 
seemed but in an indifferent temper, 
and when there came a message praying 
that Sir Hugh Lenkaster might have 
audience with him, he frowned. “ Bid 
him enter,” he said peevishly. ‘‘I would 
I might have been left this hour in 
peace.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips 
before Sir Hugh, looking pale and 
haggard, entered and kissed his hand. 

rles glanced curiously at the big 
Cavalier, then as his eyes fell upon his 
travel-stained attire, his frown grew 
darker. ‘‘What means these soiled 
garments, Sir Hugh?” he demanded 
sharply. ‘‘Isthisthe garb meet for a 
King’s eyes? Hast no respect, sir?” 
_ “Oh, sire,” murmured Hugh, a flush 
rising ty his face at the reproof, ‘I 
pray you of your mercy pardon what 
was never meant for disrespect, my 
errand was so urgent I thought not of 
my attire; I beg you listen to my 
petition.” 

** Petitions, always petitions!” burst 
out the King, ‘‘God’s life, man! dost 


think England’s king sits on the throne 


to listen to petitions ?” 

“Oh, your majesty, one moment !” 
implored the Cavalier, throwing himself 
at the King’s feet, and breaking into 
incoherent popes for mercy for Mis- 
tress Dorothy Masters. 

**T don’t understand a word,” broke 
out the King impatiently, “‘ speak plain, 
man.” 

So while the King listened with a 
wearied air, and the two gentlemen 


tittered to themselves, Sir Hugh pleaded 
passionately for the girl he loved, 
excusing her crime in one breath and 
denying it in another; altogether, 
making but a sorry matter of the affair. 
He was too much in earnest to be a 
good or eloquent pleader, yet all the 
same he conveyed more than he thought 
to the King, who was no fool. 

‘*T have audience with the girl this 
very day,” Charles said coldly, “I will 
see what she has to say in her own 
defence ; let’s hope her tongue, being 
woman’s, will do her better service than 
thine.” 

‘** She comes even now, your Majesty,” 
answered Hugh. ‘‘’ Twas why I came so 
hastily to present my petition first. Oh, 
Sire, in your great graciousness you 
will be merciful? She knew not what 
she did.” 

The King waved him impatiently 
aside, ‘“‘Stay you here till the maid 
comes,” he saidcurtly. Then he began 
conversing in a low tone with his gen- 
tlemen. His manner was animated, and 
Hugh, standing racked with suspense, 
heard every now and then little bursts 
of laughter, and felt quizzical glances 
turned in his direction. His heart was 
full of bitterness, and his hopes fell ; it 
seemed to him that he had done more 
harm than good. Of what stuff could 
the king be made that he could jest at 
the despair oi a subject who had served 
him loyally for many years, in peace 
and in war? 

There was a stir beyond in the 
audience-chamber, and Hugh beheld 
Mistress Dorothy, walking very straight 
by the side of the Colonel, being ushered 
into the King’s presence. The room 
swam before his eyes, so for a moment 
he saw not what passed. Then he be- 
held the girl standing in silence a little 
way from the King, while Charles looked 
her over as one that knew the good 

ints of a woman. Her beauty helped 
to plead her cause in the eyes of the 
beauty-loving King, better than the 


broken prayers of the man who loved 
her. 

‘“* And so, Mistress, you would unseat 
kings ?” said Charles, with a faint smile 
at the small frail figure of the plotter. 

Dorothy lifted up her head, and looked 
** Nay, your 


him straight in the eyes. 
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Majesty,” she answered fearlessly, “ of 
that I am not guilty ; though I do con- 
fess that I sought to remove one who is 
ever at your side an evil and cruel 
counsellor—the Duke of York.” 

There wasa chilling silence; Hugh 
held his breath with consternation ; he 
feared the cause was lost. 

To the amaze of all, the King only 
laughed lightly. ‘‘That is a different 
matter,” he said, his eyes dwellin with 
amusement on the girl’s pale, defiant 
face. ‘*’Tis well for you, mistress, that 
his Highness is busily employed in 
France. I liked not the thought that 
so fair a maid should have plotted 
against one who is ever a true servant 
and worshipper at the shrine of beauty ; 
yet ‘tis a serious thing that you should 
seek my brother’s life, and I fear me, 
mistress, that you must do penance on 
the block for your crime.” 

Mistress Dorothy's head was still 
erect. ‘As you will, Sire,” she 
answered, with airy indifference. 


The King laughed softly, still looking 
searchingly at her. 

“Oh sire, sire!” implored Hugh, 
starting forward, and breaking into 
despairing ae 

i 


“*God’s life, man! can I leave her 
to plot ’gainst our royal lives?” asked 
the King, with a fierce semblance of 
anger. ** Wilt be responsible for her 
if I let her go?” 

“3 wail do my best,” replied the 
Cavalier bewildered, while Mistress 
Dorothy tossed her head. 

“Come hither, you two,” cried the 
King suddenly, after a moment's silence. 
“T have a remedy I think will meet the 
case.” 

They came forward wondering, both 
hopeful, for with all her show of in- 
difference the girl’s heart was faint at 
the thought of death. Charles took her 
hand and held it firmly in his own; 
then—rather reluctantly—he placed it in 
the astonished Cavalier’s, and looked 
at him with sternness. ‘See to’t,” he 
solemnly adjured him, “that she be- 
comes a true and loyal subject. Her 
life is forfeit to the law, but because 
you pleaded right gallantly for'’t, ay, 
though you knew it not, I give it to you 
to do with as you will. Take her, Sir 
Hugh of Lenkaster, take her and keep 


her as your wife. "Twill be you that 
art held responsible if aught befalls. 
Bring her to your castle—’tis a goodly 
one, meet for such a bride—and let ber 
spend one year there at the pleasure of 

ing and husband, and say not the King 
is deaf to the prayers of loyal subjects.” 

Hugh’s face grew radiant till he met 
the girl’s eyes, then a flush rose to his 
forehead, and he stammered as he strove 
to thank the King. 

“Do I hold my life on that alone, 
your Majesty?” asked Dorothy. 

** You do, fair mistress ; we will have 
a right gay court wedding as soon as 
may be, we will place you in your hus- 
band’s keeping without delay, so shall 
our minds be at rest.” 

“Then,” she said slowly, glancing at 
the stalwart Cavalier out of the corner 
of her eyes, ‘‘by my faith I do prefer 
the block. I like not the husband you 
would thrust upon me, Sire.” 

Before the surprised King could reply, 
Sir Hugh was whispering to her to 
restrain her rashness. ‘‘I will leave you 
free,” he said, ‘‘on mine honour as a 
soldier.” 

“You will be ready to take your 
marriage vows when I will, mistress,” 
said the King sharply, with an angry 
glint in his eyes. ‘‘ Methinks your grati- 
tude be strangely wanting. I brook 
not objections to my commands. He 
dismissed them both with a wave of his 
hand as he spoke, and they went slowly 
out from his presence, not looking at 
one another. 

The court wedding took place a few 
days later ; never was bride more openly 
reluctant, or bridegroom more ill at 
ease. 

The King himself saw them into the 
chaise that was to take them by many 
stages to Lenkaster Castle, and he 
graciously’ waved his handkerchief in 
farewell. 

Inside the chaise they sat in opposite 
corners, eyeing one another furtively. 
The lady was the first to speak : ‘‘ This 
is your work!” she cried, you did plot 
with the king for’t, yet you've gained 
no wife, Sir Gaoler, so pride not yourself 
upon success.” 

“I did not plot with the King,” he 
answered with anger ; ‘‘ you are unjust, 
my Lady Lenkaster ; I sought but to 
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save you, and for the rest, you are free. 
I will take you to mine castle as the 
King commands, then I will away. I 
ask naught from one who hates me, save 
a silent tongue.” 

“‘Nay, then, not hate—dislike, per- 
chance,” said the bride, in softer tones. 

***Tis all the same,” he answered 
gloomily. ‘Perchance freedom will 
come sooner than you deem.” 

‘What mean you?” she asked 
quickly. 

He made no answer. 

‘What mean you, Sir Hugh?” she 
demanded again. 

But the bridegroom answered never 
a word, 

Lady Lenkaster tossed her head, and 
muttered things unseemly. ‘‘ You are 
a cheerful companion to be boxed up 
with, of a truth!” she burst out at 
length, resentfully. ‘Hast the va- 
pours? Art ill, that you sit glowering 
and tongue-tied? I am like to die ot 
weariness before my prison be reached. 
Hast had the best dungeon made ready 
for me, Sir Gaoler?” 


‘‘A special messenger has gone to 


"prepare for your ladyship,” replied Sir 


Hugh, curtly. He was glad when they 
came to the first break in their journey, 
never had Dorothy been so tormenting ; 
not for a moment had she ceased her 
gibes, and it was a much-tried man who 
bade her good-night, turning, ere the 
words were said, back into the common- 
room of the little wayside inn, and 
asking not of her comfort, as yet he had 
never failed to do, and to trouble the 
landlord much concerning it. 

She glanced at him, amazed that he 
should fail to ask if things were to her 
liking, and bit her lip, shutting her door 
with a bang that echoed through the 

ges. 

**Good morrow, my Lady Lenkaster,” 
he said next morning, as they met in the 
hall. ‘* Wilt breakfast with me in the 
common room, or shall it be sent to 
your chamber ?” 

**I want no breakfast,” she said 
sulkily. 

He became all concern. 


‘* Hast slept 
ill?” he asked anxiously. 


“The room 
Wilt rest 


was the best I could obtain. 
awhile before we start?” 
Just then the smell of a savoury stew 


assailed her nostrils. ‘Dost want to 
starve me?” she demanded unreasonably, 

He glanced at her astonished, but 
wisely said nothing, content with fol- 
lowing her into the common-room, and 
attending to her wants at the breakfast 
table. They were not few, and though 
she found fault with everything she ate, 
yet she made a very tolerable meal—a 
much better one than the knight par- 
took of. 

As the first day had begun and ended, 
so in like manner did the others. Sir 
Hugh met with nothing save bitter 
speeches and plaintsall the way. He was 
not sorry when the turrets of Lenkaster 
Castle came into view. At least there she 
would have naught to complain of in 
her lodgings. Yet trying, tormenting, 
unreasonable as she proved herselt hour 
by hour and day by day, there were 
times when a softer look came into her 
eyes and voice, and she would look at 
him strangely, as if she did but play the 

art of a complaining termagant, liking 
it not over much, and his heart failed 
him when he thought of the farewell 
that must be taken—a farewell that 
would perchance be for ever. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was evening; the fire in the great 
hall of Lenkaster Castle flickered fit- 
fully, reddening the cheek of Dorothy 
Lenkaster who sat close to it, looking into 
its depths, and shining on the purple scar 
across Sir Hugh’s face where he stood 
a little apart, gazing wistfully at his 
wife. ‘‘ Hast found all as it pleases you, 
my Lady Lenkaster?” he asked at 
length. 

“*Twill serve for a prison,” she 
replied, her eyes still on the fire. 

‘“Then,” he said, after a little pause, 
**T may leave you here in the charge of 
my steward ?” 

She looked up with a start. ‘‘I shall 
plot again,” she said defiantly. 

All of a sudden his face became dark 
with anger. ‘‘ Would’st make me false 
to my promise, ungrateful for the King’s 
mercy ?” he demanded fiercely. ‘ Art 
lost to all sense of what is womanly ? 
Plot ~~ shall not ; no, not it I stay and 
guard you like a prisoner. Methinks you 
need it, mistress, and have no one but 
yourself to thank if I make this castle 
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a prison in very truth by 
my presence. I will be true 
to my King, though I was 
willing to leave you free.” 

She came and stood be- 
side him. ‘Did I seek to 
be left ?” she whispered. 

“Ay, that you did,” he 
answered coldly. ‘* How oft 
hast not said you hated me, 
and would have me gone? 
Hast not proved it by your 
words and deeds ?” 

She looked at the scar 
which he would bear to his 
dying day, and tears came 
into her great, dark eyes. 
“Oh, I did not mean it!” 
she cried humbly, “‘I am a 
devil, an ingrate—what you 
will—but—you could make 
me other if you would, Sir 
Hugh.” 

He looked at her hope- 
lessly. ‘* Your moods are so 
many I must fain leave the 
reading of them to others 
more skilled than I. Fare- 
well, Mistress Dorothy. 
There are times when I 
seem hateful to you, and 
times when I have thought 


“What, what you 
thought?” she murmured, 
coming a step nearer. 

He did not answer. 

She placed a trembling hand on his 
arm ; with the other she timidly touched 
the livid scar. ‘‘Did I hurt you, Hugh?” 
she whispered tremulously, “‘I was 
mad. Oh, I hated myself, but was too 
proud to sue for pardon. And your 
horse! Hugh, have you grown to 
hate me, that you will not say you 
forgive?” 

_‘‘Hate you!” he cried passionately, 
his fingers closing tightly over hers, 
‘“ Nay, Dorothy, ofa surety you must 
know.” 

_“And I bit your hand!” laying her 
lips upon it. “And—what must I know, 
Hugh ?” 


, 


“*) vg NEVER CEASED TO LOVE THEE, SWEETHEART” 


Her head was bowed on his arm, and 
Mistress Dorothy, the termagant of 
three counties, was weeping, her dark 
eyes looking up into his with whole- 
hearted surrender. 

‘‘That I've never ceased to love 
thee, sweetheart,” he answered joyously, 
drawing her into his arms and bending 
his dark head over hers till their hair 
mingled, ‘‘but I will not tell thee any 
more. Methinks you have a word to 
say to me, Dear Heart !” 

‘But I will not say it,” she answered 
mutinously. ‘ Only this I will say, that 
of a truth I do consider God has given 
the King a little measure of wisdom.” 
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| OST people will do their 
best to arrive at Geneva in 
time for dinner. They pro- 
bably will not accomplish 
their object. By the time 
their luggage is through 
the douane, and a cab has 
conveyed it and them to a 
hotel, it will be nearer eight o’clock 
than seven. If they are wise, the hotel 
will be one of those on the Quai du 
Mont Blanc. They may, perhaps, be 
offered, as was the present writer, on 
his first visit to Geneva, the choice be- 
tween a first-floor room with “an unin- 
terrupted view of over the way,” or a top- 
floor room overlooking the lake. They 
will glance at the lift, and pronounce for 
the lofty and beautiful in preference to 
the low and commonplace. They will 
not regret it. The jalousies are thrown 
open, one step on to the balcony, and 
there is a sight not to be forgotien. 
Immediately below is the lake-end, cut 
into shapes, like a proposition of Euclid, 
by jetties and bridges, with the island 





of Jean-Jacques. Rousseau, just large 
enough to hold half-a-dozen fine 
poplars. Little launches—the omni- 
buses of the harbour—are shooting in 
all directions. Beyond all this, on the 
other side of the lake, the old town of 
Geneva stands up round the Cathédral de 
St. Pierre, as it were at bay, and making 
its last stand against the new Geneva, 
which seems to have driven it to the 
only high ground within reach. Be- 
yond this, again, in what artists would 
call the “‘middle distance,” rise the 
precipitous white ramparts of Le 
Saléve. 

But the eye, glancing past these on 
the right, and the Abondance Moun- 
tains on the left, is caught and kept by 
the background. There at the end of 
the Arve Valley is the King of the 
Alps, the great white mountain, with 
the glow of the sun, which has set for 
us behind the Juras, still lighting up 
his “sky - pointing peaks” with the 
well-known pink of the abendgliihen. 
Then, while we watch, the pink gra 
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dually fades, and a deadly pallor, be- 
ginning low down, creeps slowly up the 

ak, till at last it absorbs the whole. 
It almost makes one shudder, so cold 
and dead does it seem. It is so different 
from the glistening white of the morn- 
ing, or the delicate pink warmth of the 
sunset, and the change is so sudden 
that one involuntarily turns from it 
indoors, shuts the windows and 
jalousies, and turns on the light. If 
the sunset glow is mingled in the mind 
with a feeling of regret, this death- 
paleness has something in it akin to 
terror. 

Who can wonder that Lake Leman 
should be tourist-haunted! It is not 
romantic, like the Rhine, or magnificent 
with the magnificence of glaciers and 
snow-peaks, but for quiet beauty and 
peacefulness it has no rival. Looking 
at itin summer, one can hardly con- 
ceive it stormy, and it seems to have 
been made to be bathed in sunshine. 
Radiance is its characteristic. The 


little villages which dot its shores seem 
to smile in every chalet and church ; 
while the tranquil purity of the lake 
itself, reflecting the almost cloudless 
blue of the summer heavens, would 


seem to symbolise quiet happiness. 
The mountains which surround it lend 
it protection ; while, unlike the moun- 
tains of the Scotch lakes, they are not 
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near enough to add a note of sternness 
to its beauty. I remember once I 
stayed a night at Martigny, on my way 
from Chamounix. The morning I left, 
a terrific storm broke over that part 
of the Rhone valley; but, just as though 
storms had no power over the lake, 
when we reached Bouveret the sky above 
was blue and the whole lake radiant in 
the sun, though, looking back, we could 
see the black thunder-clouds still shroud- 
ing the Dent du Midi. 

What a rest is the deep and yet trans- 
parent blue of the lake after the fierce, 
white glare of the Geneva streets ! How 
exquisitely it sets off the white lateen 
sails of the lake boats! It is the usual 
poetical simile to compare boats to 
birds, but there is no boat that I ever 
saw which could be compared so fitly 
to a bird as these, with their pointed 
sails set crosswise. No one, however 
wedded to dull prose, could look at them 
a moment and not bethink him of the 
wings of a sea-gull. 

What a host of names known to all 
the world does the name of Geneva and 
itslakecallup! Rousseau and Voltaire, 
the genii of the French Revolution, the 
one born in Geneva itself, the other 
spending his last years not five miles 
from it. The island in the harbour still 
bears Jean-Jacques’ name, while the 
Chateau Voltaire, at Ferney, with all 
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its souvenirs of the monarch of the 
eighteenth century, is still the most in- 
teresting of the show places. The 
chateau is now private property, but 
the two rooms—his bedroom and sitting- 
room—are kept untouched, as he left 
them. Within a few steps of the house 
and inside the gate, is the chapel built 
by Voltaire, and inscribed ‘‘ Deo Erexit 
Voltaire.” Here the atheist and anti- 
Christ, as the ignorant and bigoted 
delight m calling him, preached to the 
peasants and artisans ot his village. 

A long, low, dilapidated house in the 
village itself is pointed out as the 
Théatre de Voltaire. Here, during the 
third quarter of last century, Voltaire’s 
company acted, before the author 
and his circle of great and brilliant 
friends, the comedies and tragedies 
which this prodigy of the power of 
work found time to produce in the in- 
tervals of his other labours. 

Lower down in the village, opposite 
the Mairie, is the statue of the Patriarch 
of Ferney. Most portraits disappoint 
sadly. This statue convinces at first 
sight. The head thrust forward, the 
mouth drawn in a bitter smile, even the 
eyes seeming to look through the ex- 
ternal mask of some adversary, it must 
be a true likeness of the French laughing 
philosopher. On the pedestal below are 
recounted his titles to fame, not least 
among them his creation of Ferney, in 
every sense of the word. He found it 
a marsh, and left it a flourishing little 
town of watchmakers and silk weavers. 
Even now, more than a century since 
the champions of superstition rejoiced in 
the silencing by death of that bitter 
tongue, this little village is Voltaire’s. 
It is even known as Ferney- Voltaire. 
If Rousseau, a native of Geneva, and 
Voltaire, the maker of Ferney, expressed 
the revolutionary spirit from the social 
and intellectual sides, the first intelligent 
criticism of the great upheaval is identi- 
fied in the person of Madame de Staél 
with Coppet, a village on the banks of 
Lake Leman, at no great distance from 
Ferney. Here the daughter of the 


famous Necker, in her father’s chateau, 
held her court like one of the great 
literary queens of the Louis-Quatorze 
time. Here assembled Sismondi the 
historian, Benjamin Constant the orator 
and novelist, Schlegel the philosopher 
and critic. Hither came Byron and 
Shelley. It was Madame de Staél who 
persuaded the former to attempt a 
reconciliation with his wife. It was 
here, as it were between the two coun- 
tries, that the same hand brought about 
more successfully a more important 
rapprochement, the introduction of Ger- 
man literature and thought to France, 
and so to the world. 

Lausanne was the home of Gibbon, 
and at the end of the lake is Glion, and 
the country of Sénancour, a kindred 
spirit in many ways with Rousseau and 
Madame de Staél. He is known to 
Englishmen chiefly through Matthew 
Arnold’s lines to the author of the 
Obermann letters written from here. 

Close by, Chillon’s towers stand out 
into the lake, where, as Byron sings : 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls ; 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its many waters meet and flow. 


Here Bonnivard was entombed till he 
grew to love his chains, the champion 
of Geneva’s liberty. 

At Vevey lie buried two representa- 
tives of the English Revolution—Lud- 
low and Broughton, whose names are 
among the signatures of King Charles’ 
death warrant. 

Switzerland is par excellence the em- 
bodiment of Freedom, and nowhere in 
Switzerland are the associations of Free- 
dom stronger than round the shores of 
Lake Leman. 

It has lately been only too cruelly 
associated with one of the most das- 
tardly crimes ever committed in the 
name of Freedom. No state in Europe 
is a better example than Switzerland 
of the gulf that separates liberty 
and anarchy. May it never be said 
that these antipodes have anything 10 
common. 
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SHUCKBURGH FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


sHUCKBURGH(Warwick- 
= shire) has been in the 
possession of the same 
family for over 700 years. 
It is situated in the very 
heart of the Midlands, 
amidst scenery which, if 
not grand, has yet a tranquil loveliness 
which is peculiarly English. Warwick- 
shire is full of historic interest, and its 
tales of chivalry and romance still linger, 
casting a glamour over everything, even 
in this prosaic 1gth century. In these 
tales of bygone days, Shuckburgh bears 
its part, and not ignobly. Contrary to 
the general rule, the Shuckburghs seem 
to have taken their name from the lands 
they held, it being derived from the 
British suwch—a plow, and the Saxon 
berge—a hill, and the family are prouder 
of their ancient lineage than of the title, 
which dates from 1660. 

_The following account (given by Dr. 
Thomas, in his additions to Dugdale) of 
the way in which the honour of baron- 
etcy came to be bestowed upon the 
family, deserves to be quoted verbatim : 

‘““As King Charles I. marched to 
Edgcot, near Banbury, on the 23rd of 





October, 1642 (the day previous to the 
battle), he saw a gentleman hunting in 
the fields, not far from Shuckburgh, 
with a very good pack of hounds ; upon 
which, fetching a deep sigh, he asked 
‘who that gentleman was that hunted so 
merrily that morning, when he was 
going to fight for his crown and dignity ?’ 
and, being told that it was Richard 
Shuckburgh, of Upper Shuckburgh, he 
was ordered to be called to him, and 
was by him very graciously received. 
Upon which, he immediately went 
home, aroused all his tenants, and the 
next day attended him on the field, 
where he was knighted, and was present 
at the battle. 

“‘ After the taking of Banbury, and his 
Majesty’s retreat from those parts, he 
went to his own seat and fortified himself 
on the top of Shuckburgh Hill. Here 
he was soon attacked by some of the 
Parliamentary forces, and defended him- 
self till he fell with most of his tenants 
about him, but, being taken up, and life 
perceived in him, he was carried away 

risoner to Kenilworth Castle, where he 
ay a considerable time, and was forced 
to purchase his liberty at a dear rate. 
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“Charles II. rewarded the son, John 
de Shuckburgh, by creating him a 
baronet.” 

Lower Shuckburgh village (which be- 
longs to the family) is a peaceful and 
picturesque spot. It consists of some 
thirty cottages and farms, it is two miles 
from the nearest station, Flecknoe, and 
sO primitive is the place, that it has 
neither post-office nor shop, and its only 
public-house was closed by Sir Francis 
Shuckburgh, the eighth baronet. The 
church, dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist, was entirely rebuilt in 1860 by Sir 
George Shuckburgh, aided by stibscrip- 
tions from friends and villagers. It is 
a modern Gothic structure, charmingly 
situated, standing slightly off the road, 
with a background of trees. Hard by 
are the ancient stocks, which have been 
carefully preserved. The cottages, which 
are dotted about in a delightfully irregu- 
lar tashion, speak eloquently of the 
thoughtful care bestowed upon them, 
and upon the dwellers therein. The 
school has been entirely supported 
by the Shuckburgh family for genera- 
tions, and when the late baronet, Sir 
George, was compelled to place it under 
government inspection, the fact that the 
children passed 100 per cent. was natu- 
rally very gratifying to him. Upper 


UPPER 
SHUCKBURGH 


CHURCH 


Shuckburgh-church, which is, curiously 
enough, also dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, and is one of the few remaining 
donatives in England, stands in the 
park, close to the Hall. It is of very 
ancient foundation, and formerly be- 
longed to the nuns of Wroxhall Abbey. 
‘‘After the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, the rectory was granted to Sir 
John William Knight, who had licence 
to alien it the year following unto 
Thomas Shuckburgh, Esq., from whom 
it descended to Sir Richard Shuckburgh, 
aforementioned.”* In 1848 it was com- 
pletely restored by Sir Francis Shuck- 
burgh. The careful way in which the 
work was carried out, and the excellence 
ot the materials employed, are remark- 
able, considering that it was done ata 
period when art was at its lowest ebb, 
and when restoration was wont to be syn- 
onymous with destruction Probably the 
earliest portion of the existing building 
is the lower half of the tower, with its lan- 
cet window. The general appearance 
of the Church is that of a Perpendicular 
structure. Thanks to the iconoclastic 
zeal of the Roundheads, who sacked it 
after their victory here in 1642, only one 
window (in the south wall) can boast its 
pre-Reformation glass. For the same 
reason, the earliest remaining monu- 
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ments are some well-preserved brasses 
on the floor of the chancel, which date 
from the 16th century. Beginning with 
these brasses (which are reproduced in 
Dugdale) the monuments in Upper 
Shuckburgh church form a most in- 
teresting series down to the present 
time, including, as they do, the mag- 
nificent altar tomb, with the recumbent 
figures of John Shuckburgh and Mar- 
gery, his wife, which has been restored, 
painted and gilded ; two beautiful mural 
tablets, by Flaxman, and some admirable 
modern work by Armstead, Drury and 
Waller. During the restoration, a mor- 
tuary chapel was added (the vaults being 
full), and into this was removed the altar 
tomb, together with that of Sir Richard 
Shuckburgh, Kt., these large monu- 
ments having previously blocked up the 
chancel. The iron gates into the chapel 
are worthy of notice for their fine 
workmanship. The chancel roof is of 
oak, with richly-carved bosses and 
brackets. The chancel screen, also of 
oak, is in the Perpendicular style. The 
exterior of the church is no less pleasing, 
it stands in an ideal God’s acre, which 
is kept like a garden ; not a daisy daring 
to show its face on the closely-shaven 
turf, which is sheltered by some grand 
old trees. 

Two bas-reliefs of Renaissance, work 
have been inserted in the south Wall of 
the mortuary chapel ; these came from 
Cardinal Wolsey’s palace at Esher, 
and are considered by connoisseurs to 
be extremely beautiful. The south 
porch was pulled down when the church 
was restored, and rebuilt on the north 
side, the south door being blocked up. 
Into the porch have been inserted two 
smal! carved figures, presumably relics 
of an older church. The churchyard is 
separated only by a light iron fence 
from the deer park. The herd consists 
of some 80 head of ‘‘ menil” coloured 
fallow deer, of which the Shuckburghs 
are justly proud, there being only five 
other parks in England in which pure 
herds of this variety can be seen. The 
late Richard Jefferies was of opinion 
that “a park without deer is like a 
wall without pictures,” and un- 
doubtedly these graceful animals add 
just that touch of life and motion to a 
view, without which the loveliest of 


sylvan scenery is incomplete. It is not 
certainly known when fallow deer were 
first introduced into this country, but it 
is believed that the Romans brought 
them to England. Many deer-parks 
were enclosed after the Norman Con- 
quest, when the Barons settled down 
upon the estates they had carved out 
for themselves, and such parks were far 
more common before the Civil War 
that they are at the present time. The 
Roundheads were as hostile to parks as 
to churches, consequently many of our 
English deer-parks date only from the 
reign of Charles II. The precise date 
of that of Shuckburgh is not known, but 
it is one of the oldest in England. 
Almost every park, whether large or 
small, has its own peculiar excellence, 
and to Shuckburgh must be conceded a 
pre-eminence in variety of timber. 
Shuckburgh, as it now appears, owes 
much to Sir Francis, the eighth baronet, 
who spent a lifetime in the improve- 
ment of his property, and whose rerrark- 
able knowledge of forestry and land- 
scape gardening enabled him to plant 
for posterity, so that his descendants 
now reap the results of his judgment and 
forethought. In the soil of Shuck- 
burgh—a rich, deep loam—oaks and 
elms attain to a large size, and besides 
these forest trees, may be seen, both in 
park and pleasaunce, many choice coni- 
ters, and a wealth of rhododendrons and 
other flowering shrubs. Of the spe 
cimen trees, which number, perhaps, 
100, the wych elm in the park is the 
most famous; its girth (at 4 ft. from the 
ground) is 20 ft. g in., the graceful 
downward sweep of its massive branches 
is admired by all visitors, and it has 
been measured over and over again by 
those who interest themselves in such 
matters. A Turkey oak, planted by Sir 
Francis, in 1824, has magnificent spread- 
ing branches, the longest of which mea- 
sures 56 feet from stem to top. Sir 
Francis also planted many of the 
beautiful cedars, whose dark foliage, by 
enhancing the lighter tones of green in 
the pleasure-grounds, produces that 
depth and variety of colour which is 
so grateful to the eye. Probably the 
oldest tree on the estate isa grand old 
elm, close to Lower Shuckburgh 
Church, which is believed to have been 
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planted in 1512. After nearly 400 years 
of storm and sunshine, this forest king 
is but a mere wreck of its pristine 
splendour ; if entire its girth would be 
21} feet. In the churchyard of Upper 
Shuckburgh, perhaps the finest tree 1s a 
stone pine, but it is rivalled by a Welling- 
tonia (whose days, alas! are numbered), 
which was one of the first planted in 
England, and is thought to have 
attained to a greater height thaa 
any other in this country. From the 
“Gun Lawn” —a taleoel terrace 
levelled at the crown of a hill for the 
reception of an old Spanish gun—a 
magnificent bird’s eye view of Warwick- 
shire is obtainable. The country below 
is spread out like a map before the 
spectator. In the blue distance the 
Malvern Hills can plainly be seen, and 
in exceptionally clear weather, it is 
possible to discern the Wrekin in Shrop- 
shire, full forty miles away, without 
the aid of a glass! A fine sunset viewed 
from this point is a sight never to be 
forgotten. There is plenty of wild life 
at Shuckburgh; a naturalist would 
delight in the great variety of birds to 
be found there, enlivening the places 
with their many-voiced melodies, or 
startlirg the silence of the woodlands 
with shrill and harsh cries, as the case 
may be. An immense colony of rooks 











seem as much part of Shuckburgh as 
the groups of elms in which they have 
nested for generations. The plaintive 
love songs of wood pigeons are well-nigh 
incessant throughout the long warm 
summer days. Perhaps of all the sylvan 
voices theirs are the most soothing, ever 
associated in the mind as they are, with 
absolute stillness and repose. Owls 
commence to hoot and scream shortly 
after the sunset hour, indeed there is 
scarce a pause of breathless silence 
between the last caw of a belated rook, 
and the first weird cry of the bird of 
wisdom. 

The house is, perhaps, less _inte- 
resting to a stranger than the uni- 
versally admired park and pleasaunce. 
Originally a red brick structure, it has 
been so frequently altered and added to 
by various members of the family, that 
an early Shuckburgh would certainly 
not recognise it as the same abode. The 
last alteration consisted in adding an 
entire new frontage in the Italian style, 
which was so greatly in vogue a century 
since. 

In the large billiard room is a very 
remarkable collection of china, and there 
are curios brought from all parts of the 
world by different members of the family. 
Amongst the many objects of intercst, 
mention must be made oi the valuable 
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Astrolabe, which was looted at Cabul 
by the late Major Shuckburgh of the 
oth Regiment, and also of a “ Black 
Jack,” with the date 1647 inscribed upon 
it. There are cases of rare and curious 
shells, etc., collected at atime when the 
treasures of the deep were not so easily 
accessible as in these days of increased 
facilities for foreign travel. On the 
staircase is a stained glass window in 
memory of the incident already recorded 
of the knighting of Richard Shuckburgh 
at Edghill. Above the portraits of their 
majesties Charles I. and Charles II. 
(the former copied from the famous 
Vandyck), are blazoned the arms of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and 
those of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
ancestors of the Shuckburghs; below 
are the Shuckburgh arms, sable a 
chevron, betwixt three astroites argent, 
and the crest a black moor couped at 
the waist ppr., with a fillet on head, 
and a dart in dexter hand, and the 
motto: ‘* Hac manus ob patriam.” 

The present Lady Shuckburgh holds 
the estate in trust for her son, Sir 
Stewkley, tenth baronet, who is a minor. 
Lady Shuckburgh is the daughter of 
of the late Frederick Robertson, of 
Brighton, and she takes, as might be 
expected, the greatest possible interest 
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in the welfare of her tenantry. The 
whole place is admirably kept up, and 
retlects great credit on the gardeners 
and woodmen, many of whom are old 
and valued servants. No account of 
Shuckburgh would be complete without 
some allusion to the excellent sport it 
affords to fox-huniers. It is a favourite 
meet of the Warwickshire hounds, 
M.F.H. Lord Willoughby de Broke, and 
but rarely are the Shuckburgh coverts 
drawn blank. Manyagallant reynard has 
given his pursuers a fast thing from the 
Shuckburgh spinneys across some of the 
stiffest country in the Midlands. Foxes 
have frequently been killed on the lawn, 
and two actually in the house! One 
many years ago was done to death in 
the drawing-room, and another more 
recently, in the housekeeper’s room. 
Though Shuckburgh is by no means a 
show place, people are allowed (by 
special permission from the present 
owner), to walk in the grounds and to 
picnic in the park. This privilege is 
greatly appreciated by country lovers, 
for indeed nature has been lavish in her 
gifts to this favoured spot, which even 
in an age of rush and hurry, retains 
something of that quality which made 
it in medizval days ‘‘a haunt of ancient 
peace.” 
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AN has for hundreds of 
years made a_ great 
favourite of that ex- 
tremely interesting in- 
sect, the bee. Innu- 
merable volumes have 
been written by stu- 
dents of its habits and 

y industry, and still its 
attractions have not yet 

faded. Entomologists are continually 
discovering something fresh concern- 
ing its life-history. But as I am con- 
vinced that there remain many people 

—especially among the younger gene- 

ration—who are not conversant with 

even its ordinary habits and formation, 

I am writing these brief notes, and 

providing these few drawings, for the 

purpose of tempting such readers into 
making a closer acquaintance with it. 

There are many kinds of bees, some 
of which work as masons; some as 
leaf-cutters, in order to line their nests 
with pieces of leaves; and some as 
tunnel-borers. It is, however, the hive 
bee which shall be taken as our text on 
the present occasion. 

When you are persuaded to eat 
honey, bear in mind that it ts made by 
the bee. It is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, discovered by the insects within 
the brilliant flowers growing from the 
land. Certainly, the essential sub- 
stance in the manufacture of honey is 
withdrawn from flowers, but this juice, 
known as nectar, is also taken there- 
from by other insects besides the bee, 
ened by butterflies, which cannot 
make honey. 

This delicious and familiar commo- 
dity is a combination of certain chemi- 
cal ingredients produced by the bee, 





ILLUSTRATED BY 


SOME 


WONDERS 
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JAMES Scort 


mixed into a paste with the nectar 
from flowers. The process of manu 
facture is too complicated a one to be 
detailed here, but I have furnished an 
illustration of the instruments with 
which it is made. 





THE ‘‘ TONGUE” OF A HIVE BER, with which it 
makes honey (magnified) 


A front view of the head of a honey 
bee, with its so-called tongue, is given. 
The two large dotted spots are its com- 
pound eyes, consisting of hundreds of 
minute lenses in two batches; whilst 
the three white dots on top depict a 
group of tiny simple eyes. It is sup- 

by some naturalists that one set of 
orbs enable the insects to see during 
daylight, ‘and that the remainder pro- 
vide them with vision through the 
hours of darkness. 

Between the eyes may be observed 
the peculiar pair of horns, called 
antennez. Suspended below the head 
is a combination of contrivances which 
call for further attention, and of which 
an illustration is given. The bee uses 
a pair of strange jaws, which work 10 
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an opposite direction to our own. I 
can best describe their action by sug- 
gesting that a pair of scissors be held 
perpendicularly, with their points 
downwards. If the scissors are then 
used for cutting purposes whilst so 
held, the movements of the blades 
would be almost identical with those of 
a bee’s jaws. 

Strictly speaking, the tongue is a 
trunk, with accessories which are really 
natural tools. In the illustration the 
trunk is plainly shown as the central 
object. When the bee alights upon a 
flower, it uses the objects shown at the 
sides of the trunk for the purpose of 
pushing aside various impediments to 
its downward progress. You all know 
that a flower contains tiny stalks stand- 
ing erect, or outspreading like minia- 
ture canes. These are held aside while 
the bee probes into the compartment 
which judgment, based on _ instinct, 
tells it conceals the coveted nectar. 
Down, down, down goes the curious 
trunk, imbibing the nectar like an 
elephant sucks water, and retaining it 
as an elephant can retain his liquor, 
until home is reached, when it will 
proceed to transform it into honey. 

Each hind leg of a working bee is 
greatly widened, and furnished with a 
basket arrangement, which enables the 
insect to carry home the dust from the 
insides of flowers. Here let me say 
that this dust will adhere to one’s 
fingers when a flower is held; and 
although each grain is practically in- 





ONE OF A WORKER BFE’S HIND LEGS, disp!aying 
the peculiar basket in which it carries pollen, 
#.¢., the fertilising dust of flowers (magnified) 
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visible to our eyes, the whole bulk of 
the dust is to a bee very much the 
same as a handful of nuts is to a lad, 
and also serves very much for the same 
purpose, viz., tasty food. 

In the drawing a magnified complete 
hind leg is shown, so that you may 
note the comparatively excessive width 
of the basket segment of the limb. The 
basket itself is given on a still larger 
scale. Its opening is mouth-shaped, 
and provided with a row of bold teeth, 
which serve to retain the pollen-dust. 
Although from the general appearance 
vou might imagine that the basket was 
formed similarly to a wicker article by 
lattice-work, the effect is really pro 
duced by a large number of minute 
hairs, very regularly placed in parallel 
rows across the limb. 

Have you ever felt the sting of a 
bee? I hope you have not. It has 
been my displeasure to, and I can 
attest that it was a decidedly painful 
experience. [| did not know then— 
when I was a mere inquisitive boy— 
that my neck had been pierced by one 
of the most remarkable weapons ever 
devised by Nature. Look at the illus- 
trations. Examine them well; and 
then thank Dame Nature that she did 
not make bees so large as horses and 
cows. It would only prove tedious 
reading for the casual reader to be told 
about the precise formation of the parts 
which together comprise a sting, but 
they consist chiefly of a sheath into 
which fit two barbed spears. When 





A STING OF A BRE, WITH THE POISON BAG. The 
insect can divide the sting as shown, when it 
so desires (magnified) 
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the latter are united, they constitute 
the actual sting, and form a neat tube, 
along which a kind of poison runs 
from a bag (shown in the drawing) at 
the instant that the flesh is penetrated. 
The poison bag is, of course, contained 
within the body of the bee, but the 
sting can be either thrust therefrom or 
concealed from view. Note the array 
of barbs on this remarkable weapon. 

In this connection I hope I may, by 
supplying a drawing of a section of 
human skin, add further interest to 
this short paper. You have heard that 





IMMENSELY MAGNIFIED POINT OF A BEE’S STING 
EMBEDDED IN HUMAN FLESH. The spiral 
represen!s a perspiration tube in the skin 


our cuticle is pierced with millions of 
minute holes called pores, which allow 
healthy drainage, in the form of per- 
spiration, to take place. It is only with 
the aid of a powerful microscope that 
these minute channels may be detected. 
The illustration depicts a piece of 
human skin cut downwards, and in it is 
embedded the point of a bee's sting, its 
extremity only just penetrating the 
flesh. The spiral channel represents 
the perspiration tubes of the skin, and 
is enormously magnified. All the tubes 
are corkscrew-shaped, and communi- 
cate with glands nicely concealed be- 
neath the skin. It must be understood 
that the view given in the drawing is 
an edgeways one, from which fact you 
may form an idea of how greatly the 
objects are magnified. You can hardly 
see a bee’s sting with the naked eye, 
yet here you have it like a thick rod. 


The toothed or barbed portion corre- 
sponds in length to about the thickness 
of our skin, as depicted. 

It is not generally known that the 
female bee’s sting (it is considered that 
only the females possess stings) is used 
for an entirely different and more useful 
purpose than that of inflicting pain. 
Yet such is the case. The sting per- 
forms the function of an egg-layer, and 
along the interior of it the eggs pass 
singly, and can be safely deposited in 
snug corners of the honeycomb. These 
eggs are tiny white things, sausage- 
shaped, but compressed along the 
middle. 

There still remains another curiosity 
connected with the structure of a bee. 
It is portrayed in one of the illustra- 
tions. On each of certain legs of these 
interesting insects there is an apparatus 
which must be described as a combined 
comb and brush. It is used for main- 
taining the horns in a condition of 
cleanliness. I should here state that all 





A WONDERFUOE COMB ON A WORKER BEE’S LEG, 
used to clean its feelers or “thorns” with 


(magnified) 


insects can moye their horns, unlike 
bulls, goats; stags, etc., either front- 
wards, backwards over their heads, or 
beneath their bodies while the head is 
held, still, and thus bring them into 
contact with their strange toilet acces- 
sories. 

A horn is given enlarged in one of 
the sketches, in which also is shown the 
top joint and a portion of the second 
segment magnified many thousands of 
times, in order to show its figured and 
hairy surface. The thickness of a horn 
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is such that it just about fits into the 
crescent-shaped comb, and the integu- 
ment attached to the leg muscles is 
undoubtedly used to press the horn 
within the curve whilst it is being 
pulled through it. 

A complete leg, less highly magnified, 
is shown, so that the actual position 
occupied by the comb may be noted. 

Each hive contains a family, consist- 
ing of a queen, who has an enormous 
numb _r of husbands. In_ addition, 
there is a large concourse of slaves 
worker bees—to whom most of my 
previous remarks apply. I have given 
Oe ra ae aetna ere saeae Cay, ©, engre sccount of “bees, bat 

immensely enlarged to ike prenpetione of the what has been narrated will repay 
comb attention. 








ECHOES FROM OLD FRANCE.—. 
—o8@200— 
(Du Bevvay’s * HEUREUX QUI COMME ULYSSE,” ETC.) 


ORO 


THRICE-HAPPY who, voyaging long o’er lands and seas, 
Toil-worn as erst Ulysses, or the bold 
Sea-rover and riever of the Fleece of Gold, 
Wins leisure at length, and home, and lifelong ease. 
When shall I view once more amid the trees 
The smoke of mine own village? When behold, 
Niched in its narrow combe, my cottage of old? 
Dearer to me than royal realms are these. 


Dearer to me the slate-roofs of my home 

Than Angelo’s frowning pile, than Peter’s dome 
Crowning the imperial city. Yea, to me 

Dearer my Loire than Tiber's thunder and foam, 

My Lyré than the seven proud hills of Rome, 

And Anjou’s winnowing breezes than the sea. 
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SOMETIMES think I must 
have gipsy blood in my veins; 
anyway, there are days when 
Dame Nature calls me from 
book or work in an impera- 
tive voice which there is no 
j/ gainsaying — days when the 

common task becomes abso- 

lutely repugnant, and I presently 





yield to the ‘‘ wander-lust,” which pos- 
sesses me, and fare forth, like the 
knights of old, in search of adventure. 
Whenever possible, I get a kindred 
spirit to accompany me, but since in 


this work-a-day world twin souls are 
few and far between, my country ram- 
bles are generally taken alone, save for 
the companionship of a couple of dogs. 
For, as John Burroughs says: ‘It 
matters little whom you ride with, so 
he be not a pickpocket, . . . but walk- 
ing is a more vital co-partnership, tli 
relation is a closer and more sym} 
thetic one.” 

Hence the fastidiousness of the pr 
fessional walker in choosing or admitti! 
a companion, and hence the truth of 
a remark of Emerson, that “you wi 
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generally fare better to take your dog 
than to invite your neighbour.” 

At times my restless spirit leads me 
far afield, but some of my favourite 
haunts are nearer home, as for example, 
the Vale of St. Catherine, which 
peaceful spot is about two miles beyond 
“our village,” to which it, indeed, 
belongs. I have walked, and ridden, 
and driven in what I am pleased to call 
the ‘‘Happy Valley,” at all seasons of 
the year, in all sorts of weather, and at 
most hours of the day. Like a lovely 
woman artistically gowned, that vale is 
ever fascinating, whether its costume 
be a “‘harmony” in green, a “‘ poem” 
in russet, or a “‘symphony” in white 
and grey (these being, I believe, the 
correct terms to use when describing 
any of Worth’s ‘‘ creations ”’). 

Perhaps I love it best 

“When over orchard and lane, breaks the 
white foam of Spring.” 

But I can still admire it when its 
enclosing hills are blurred with rain, 
and I am trudging along in a drenching 
drizzle, on the kind of day so familiar 
to dwellers in the west country, which 
I always imagine provoked Herrick into 
these pessimistic lines :— 

“More discontents I never had - 
Since I was born than here, 
Where I have been, and still am sad 
In this dull ‘Devonshire.”’ 

The last time I visited St. Catherine’s 
Court and Church, it was a crisp, 
bright morning in February, when a 
sharp frost had followed in the wake of 
a snowstorm, before a partial thaw had 
had time to entirely destroy the beauty 
of earth’s robe of spotless white. 

A bright winter’s morning such as 
this, is as exhilarating to dogs and 
healthy humans, as is champagne to 
the jaded palate of a London epicure, 
and our spirits (I had two terriers on 
escort duty) rose high as we started out 
over an iron-bound road, which soon 
narrowed into an ideal lane of switch- 
back character, which nervous ladies 
are wont to describe as ‘“‘a shocking 
bad approach to the Court.” And 
Somersetshire lanes are perhaps dan- 
gerous when negotiated by a broken- 
kneed cab-horse in a heavy fly, and an 
incompetent jarvey. 

In the days of my youth, when I 
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used to drive a well-bred pony in a low 
wicker carriage, commonly called ‘the 
family washing basket,” that knowing 
little animal and I had invented a patent 
mode of progression, which answered 
admirably. Halfway down one slope 
we “put on the pace” with a spurt 
which carried us up a considerable 
portion of the next incline; then the 
pony stopped as abruptly as only a pony 
can, and calmly waited for me to get 
out and walk to the top, which of 
course, I did (I notice that people 
usually do what is expected of them), 
the pony following like a dog. This 
was repeated ad /ib., to our mutual 
satisfaction. We rarely met anything 
in those lanes, and if we did, well, it is 
surprising how far you can go into a 
bank or ditch, without upsetting ! 

On this occasion we left the road at 
the first opportunity, and turned into a 
narrow path between two hedges, locally 
known as ‘‘ the drangway,” and which 
was now a frozen water-course, where I 
fell twice in a space of a dozen yards, 
and crossing a bridge, continued our 
walk by the side of a babbling trout 
stream, wherein, no doubt, the monks 
of Bath formerly angled successfully 
for their Friday’s dinners. I always 
envy an angler his skill in the ‘gentle 
craft.” Old Izaak thus eulogises his 
favourite sport in ‘‘The Compleat 
Angler,”—‘* We may say of angling as 
Dr. Boteler said of strawberries—doubt- 
less God could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did, and 
so, if I might be judge, God never did 
make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
recreation than angling.” The great 
charm of this sport, as compared with 
others, is that it brings the angler into 
close communion with nature during 
the brightest and most beautiful months 
of the year. I fear, however, that— 
thanks to poachers—the chances of a 
catch in this winding rivulet are but 
small now-a-days, even when the May- 
fly is up; though the ‘‘generous fish,” 
beloved alike by poets, artists, and 
gourmets, may occasionally be seen in 
its tranquil pools. 

Half a mile or so of rough walking 
brings us opposite to ‘the Court.” 
There is no bridge at this point, and the 
stepping-stones were under water, The 
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Irish terrier and I looked doubtfully at 
the icy stream (‘‘Pat” hates wetting 
his feet), but there was no help for it, 
unless we were to turn back; and I 
escaped with one dry foot and my 
knightly r2putation! Then astiff climb 
up the slippery slope of a field, through 
a wicket-gate, and we arrived at the 
picturesque oo of buildings which 
was the object of my ramble. To the 
right of the massive entrance gateway 
is the tiny church, with its embattled 
tower and ‘“‘ perpendicular” windows ; 
it stands on an eminence, and above it, 
to the left, is a perfect, though small 
specimen of an Elizabethan manor 
house. By Elizabethan I mean that 
delightful style of domestic architecture 
which is peculiarly English and lovable, 
though the term “‘ mongrel” has been 
applied, and not unjustly, to the mix- 
ture of Gothic and classical ideas which 
became so popular in this country as 
the stern strength of the medizval 
fortress gave way to the pomp and grace 
of the modern mansion. 

As a matter of fact, part of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Court is of pre-Reformation date, 
the drawing-room, with its large bay 
window, is probaby a later addition, as 
is also the remarkably fine porch (tempo 
Charles I.). 

Referring to the Church Rambler, I 
find the following particulars :—‘ This 
Manor has been in the possession of the 
Church from time immemorial. It is 
not mentioned in the Great Survey, but 
its church, dedicated to the patron saint 
of the citizens of Bath, bears marks of 
great antiquity, although nearly re-built 
by Prior John Cantlow in 1499. The 
monks had here a grange, gardens and 
vineyard.” 

A curious lease of about 1520 thus 
describes the property :—‘‘ The court of 
the same between the church hey and 
the house, and coming in an entry, and 
on the ryght hand a hall, and behind the 
hall a whitehouse (dairy), on the side of 
that a parlor, and a butterye on thone 
side, with a chimney both in the hall 
and in the parlor, and between the said 
whitehouse and the ‘owred a steyres of 
ston going into a chamber, celed over 
the parlor with a chimney in hit ; and 
over the hall a wol loft: over the en- 
trye coming into the house a chamber, 


and by the entrye a vacant grounde, and 
over and under chambers, and also a 
other hall, called the lower hall, with a 
vaute undernethe, and over a malt lofte, 
and adjoyning to the same 2 chambers, 
on above and the other beneathe, and 
at thende of the same hall on other 
malt lofte with a myll called a quyver, 
and a place undernethe to wynow malt 
—all this under on roffe.” 

Portions of this old house (also built 
by Prior Cantlow) still remain, as | 
have said, and the whole has a thoroughly 
old-world appearance. save for the large 
conservatories which flank it on the 
lower side. As was usual at this date, 
the Court gardens are laid out in ter- 
races, with handsome stone balustrades, 
and urn-shaped vases placed at intervals. 
Clipped yews are quite in keeping with 
the smooth grass walks and stiff flower 
beds ; lawn tennis would seem a positive 
desecration, were it to be introduced, 
and I shall not soon forget the shock I 
received on first seeing a bicycle in that 
Carolian porch ! a shock which was in- 
tensified when the door was opened to 
me by an Indian servant in place of the 
elderly butler of former days. For both 
the Rev. R. Drummond and his wife 
are dead—as kindly and courteous a 
couple as any who dispensed hospitality 
at St. Catherine's in days of yore, people 
who seemed to my childish fancy to be 
actually part of the dear old house and 
grounds, which they loved to show with 
pride to an appreciative visitor. The 
Court has never been a ‘‘show place,” 
I am thankful to say; indeed the 
‘* Happy Valley” is not tourist haunted 
at any time of the year. Methinks its 
quiet attractions do not appeal to ’Arry 
and *Arriett, or may be the “shocking 
approach” deters the cyclist and the 
**sharry bang” proprietor from visiting 
this peaceful spot—and destroying it. 

The interior of the Court is perhaps 
less charming than its exterior; the 

ssages are not wide, and, being ill- 
ighted, are somewhat gloomy in winter 
time. There is some fine old panelling 
in the library, notably the ‘“linen-pat- 
tern” so typical of seventeenth century 
wood-work, the front staircase is of 
polished oak, shallow and slippery as 
glass ; to tread such boards with secu- 
rity needs a life-long education, yet none 
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but a Goth would ruin their appearance 
with acarpet. In the hall isa fountain— 
rather a font—of classic design, which is 
supplied from St. Catherine’s well, there 
is also an elaborate screen, above which 
are the arms of Henry VII.—the united 
roses, with the garter, supported by the 
lion and dragon for England and Wales. 
I believe this device is of cast iron, and 
was formerly at the back of a fire-place. 

At the Reformation, the Manor formed 
a portion of Henry VIII.’s gift to his 
daughter Ethelreda Malte, who brought 
it in marriage to John Harrington, whose 
son, Sir John, was ruined by entertaining 
Queen Elizabeth at Kelston Park, and 
consequently sold St. Catherine’s to 
William Blanchard. From the Blanch- 
ards it came by marriage into the pos- 
session of James Walters, of Batheas- 
ton. His heiress brought it to the 
family of Parry, whose heiress, marrying 
Hamilton Earl, it became his property, 
and was subsequently sold to the Hon. 
Col. Strutt. Part of the Court is now 
used asa farmhouse. The church con- 
sists of nave, chancel, south porch, and 
western tower. It is interesting as being 
one of the smallest in England. The 


nave is 27 feet long, and the chancel 
18 feet. 

The chapelry of St. Catherine’s has for 
many hundred years been annexed to 
the vicarage of Batheaston. In an 
agreement made in the year 1262 be- 
tween the then Vicar of Batheaston 
and the Prior of Bath, it was agreed 
that the vicar should provide for a daily 
service at St. Catherine’s on all days 
except Sundays and Saints’ days. Pro- 
bably on these days a Priest from the 
abbey at Bath officiated. It seems 
somewhat strange to us now, that even 
in such small and remote villages as St. 
Catherine’s, provision should have been 
made for daily service. 

The capitals of the tower and chancel 
arches are Norman remains of an older 
building, as is also the small window in 
the tower. The font of Caen stone 
lined with lead, is Norman, the upper 
part being ornamented with interlacing 
arches, a quite unmistakeable sign of 
the workmanship of that period. Nor- 
man fonts are fairly common, as its 
sanctity often caused the preservation 
of a font unchanged by centuries of re- 
building and alteration. The canopy 
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which now covers this font is of much 
later date; early fonts were usually 
covered by a flat slab to keep the water 
clean, it being then the custom to have 
water /eft in the font. The church was 
almost entirely rebuilt by Prior Cantlow 
in the year 1489, as appears by the 
following inscription in the glass of the 
east window. ‘‘Orate pro anima Dni. 
Johis Cantlow quonda Prioris Hanc 
Cacella fieri fecit Ao. Dni. mcccclxxxix.” 

Prior Cantlow was the last Prior but 
two who presided over the Abbey of 
SS. Peter and Paul, at Bath. We first 
find his name in 1489, and he died in 
August, 1499. During his term of office, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury visited 
the Abbey. Besides what the good 
Prior did for this parish of St. 
Catherine’s, he rebuilt the hospital of 
St. Mary Magdalene in Bath. 

The seventeenth century tomb of 
William Blanchard fills up the entire 
north wall of the diminutive chancel 
(inside the altar rails). It consists of a 
pediment and cornice supported by two 
pillars of grey marble with Corinthian 
capitals. Upon the tomb are the figures 
of a man and woman kneeling, the man 
in the half armour of Charles I.’s time, 
and below, 

Set forth in order as they died 
The numerous offspring bend, 
Devoutly kneeling side by side 
As if they did mtend 
For past omissions to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 
JANE TAYLOR. 


In this case the offspring are only 
four, three daughters and one son, the 
latter kneeling at a prie-dieu. On asmall 
brass tablet is the following inscription: — 

Heere lyeth the body of Captaine 
William Blanchard, who deceased the 
7th daie of April, anno Dni. 163r. 

Blanchard thou art not heere compriz’d, 
Nor is thy worth characterised. 

Thy Justice, Charite, Virtue, Grace, 
Doe nowe possess a highere place ; 

For unto Heaven (as we reade) 

Good workes accompanie the Dead. 


The son, William Blanchard, who 
died 7th November, 1686, and was 
buried in his father’s grave, has a small 
black marble tablet to his memory with 
the following :— 

“Prisca fides angli generosa et nescia 


pandis, meus vivum omalunt suit monv- 
menta tibi.”’ 

There are several other monuments to 
the Blanchard family. 

All the stained glass in this church is of 
pleasing appearance. The east window, 
besides the name and date already men- 
tioned, has the arms of the Abbey (St. 
Peter’s key crossed by a mitre) and in 
the smaller compartments are roses with 
the mid-day sun frequently repeated. 
The other windows have similar devices, 
and also that of an eagle bearing on his 
beak a scroll inscribed with the name, 
Prior Cantlow. St. Catherine is repre- 
sented in one of the south windows of the 
nave. Of modern stained glass the 
church is—happily—devoid. There is 
a quaint, crudely coloured pulpit of 
carved wood of a kind more common in 
the sister county (Devon). It is 
painted in vivid oH nn of scarlet and 
green, neatly (?) picked out with blue 
and gold! It is extremely small, and 
perched like a bracket in a recess of the 
north wall of nave. This gives the 
clergyman a jack-in-the-box like appear- 
ance, and I have sometimes (in a tivo. 
lous moment) half expected him to rise 
with a spasmodic jerk after the prelimi- 
nary prayer ! 

‘“* The church has been but little inter- 
fered with since Cantlow’s time, except 
that the roof has been covered with a 
coved ceiling. The tower has also been 
repaired, but the following statement 
engraved on a stone in it, apparently 
goes beyond the facts: ‘This tower, 
and north side wall of the church was 
rebuilt in the year 1704. Henry Blan- 
chard Esq. and Mr. John Tyly, Sherch- 
wardens.’’—Church Rambler. 

Some few years ago, certain other alte- 
rations and additions were made. The 
rich mosaics and coloured marble tiles 
which now adorn the east end of the 
church, and surround the chancel arch, 
are greatly admired by connoisseurs, 
and add much to the beauty and interest 
of this sacred building, which is quite a 
gem in its way. 

The tower contains a peal of four 
bells, one of which was re-cast in 161°. 
The other three are pre-Reformation 
bells, and bear the following inscriptions: 

No. 2. + Sancte Maria, Ora pro nobis. 

No. 3.+{Sancte Nicollae, Ora pro nobis. 
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These inscriptions have a lion’s head 
at the end of each, and there are also 
the founder’s initials, R. L., possibly 
Robert Lett, and a bell with a W 
underneath. 

No. 4.>Sancte Johannes Baptiste, Ora 
pro nobis, with the founder’sinitials, T.G. 

In 1847, a new communion table of 
polished cedar with velvet cover and 
monogram, and a service of communion 
plate were presented by the Honourable 
Emily Anne Strutt, in accordance with 
the will of her father. 

Those who have read Miss Mulock’s 
charming novel, ‘‘My Mother and I,” 
may, perhaps, remember the following 
passage, where the heroine, Elma, de- 
scribes a visit to St. Catherine’s with 
her grandfather, Mrs. Rix, and ‘‘ Cousin 
Conrad.” ‘‘ We were all three walking 
up and down the grassy terrace of a 
house where my grandfather had come 
to call, leaving us to amuse ourselves 
outside, as it was a most beautiful place, 
centuries old. Everybody about Bath 
knows St. Catherine’s Court. As it 
happens, I have never seen it since that 
day, but I still remember every bit of 
it; the lovely garden, the fountain that 


trickled from the rocky hill above, the 
cows feeding in the green valley below, 
and the tiny grey church on one side. 
‘I should like to show you the church ; 
it dates long before the Reformation, 
and is very curious. Will you come 
Mrs. Rix, or would you rather stay 
here?’ As Major Picardy might have 
known, she would, which I myself did 
not regret. She was a kind soul, but 
she never understood in the least the 
things that we used to talk about, and 
so she often left us alone. Very dull 
indeed to her would have been our 
speculations about the old carved pulpit, 
and who had preached in it; the yew 
trees in the churchyard, which might 
have furnished bows for the men who 
fought at Bosworth Field.” 

Near the church is the Prior’s barn, of 
a cruciform shape, looking from a 
distance like a chapel with transepts. 
I often walk to this little church on 
Sundays in summer-time, as I always 
think a quiet country service is more 
impressive than the ornate worship of 
town churches. Here, when 


The kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God, 





INTERIOR OF ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH 


From Photo by Rev, C. F. Mercare 
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all is calm and still, the silence broken 
only by the holy words of our supreme 
service and the joyous voices of the 
feathered choir outside. The weary 
traveller obtains a glimpse of the 
promised land to which he is journeying, 
and tastes—for a few brief moments— 
that perfect peace which belongs in its 
entirety only to the bourne beyond the 
grave. 

The God’s acre at St. Catherine’s is 
an ideal resting-place, so remote from 
the ‘‘sturm and drang” of life. I have 
a positive horror of crowded city ceme- 
teries, where the sleep ‘‘He giveth his 
beloved” is rendered unlovely by vulgar 
marble monuments, and where the 
simple wreath of flowers which speaks 
so eloquently of remembrance, is often 
re-placed by imitation blossoms dis- 
played in all their chilling hideosity 
under a glass case; and I pray, with 
Bloomfield : 

O Heaven, permit that I may lie 

Where o’er my corse green branches wave, 

And those who from life’s tumult fly 

With kindred feelings press my grave. 

Country folk.are afraid to walk in the 
St. Catherine lanes after nightfall, on 
account of the ghost, for, of course, 
there is one! Ihave not seen it myself, 
so will give an account which was pub- 
lished in the Bath and County Graphic, 
September, 1897 :— 

‘One spring evening, in the early 
part of May, Baron ——, accompanied 
by myself and sister, took a walk to St. 
Catherine’s Court. We had reached 
the hill overlooking the graveyard, and 
were admiring the evening star, when 
suddenly one of us exclaimed, ‘why 
there are clothes hanging in the grave- 
yard!’ Upon this, we all commented 
on the queer, if not unholy use to which 
God’s acre had been put. Presently 
the clothes began to move, a fact in 
itself not remarkable, but happening on 
that particular evening, seemed a he 
caprice of Nature, as there was no breat 
of wind, indeed, one-might say the 
deathly calmness could be felt. All our 
attention was now arrested, we could 
not speak, but were held spell-bound, 
for gradually what we before had called 
clothes, shaped itself into the covering 
of a most beautiful lady, whose lovelli- 


ness of form could distinctly be dis- 
cerned beneath the filmy veiling. With 
her hands crossed upon her bosom, she 
glided, as only the supernatural can 
glide, across the turf towards a certain 
grave, over which she proceeded to 
bend and bend, until at last she disap- 
peared from our sight. By this time 
we were thoroughly frightened, for we 
recognised and exclaimed, ‘It must be 
a ghost.’ Hurrying to make our way 
back to a more human habitation, we 
met an old farmer, and thinking that 
perhaps he could throw some light upon 
the ghostly spectacle we had witnessed, 
Baron —— addressed him with, ‘ Hallo, 
my man, what is this strange story about 
the place?’ ‘Oh, sir, have you heard 
the story?’ replied the man. ‘ There's 
a ghost seen here,’ continued the Baron. 
‘Sure, sir, but you have not seen her, have 
you?’ asked the old man, whereupon 
the Baron gave him an exact account 
of what he had seen, and the man sup- 
plied the foundation of the apparition 
by relating a certain story connected 
with the lady whose vision we had seen. 
It was, that for mercenary reasons, the 
lady had been confined in a room in 
and there starved to death, no one 
knowing where she died or where she 
was buried, but many affirming that 
from time to time her ghost appeared.” 

I had fastened the dogs to the railings 
outside, and before they saw me coming, 
every line of those two little bodies, from 
attentive ear to depressed tail, was ex- 
pressive of utter disgust at their mis- 
tress’s neglect. But dogs are more 
forgiving and less exacting than their 
betters (?), and I was received with 
excited whines and tail-waggings. 

It was necessary to put best foot fore- 
mest in order to be home by lunch-time, 
so we avoided the seductive bye-way, 
and returned by the lane. A whole de- 
licious idle morning spent in going to 
and from and over a_ west-country 
manor, distant only two miles from the 
starting point! I trust my readers will 
not think I have wasted time and space. 





My grateful thanks are due to Henry In 
man, Esq, of Pine House, Batheaston, for the 
use of his notes and other kind help in pr: 
paring this and the previous article for public. 
tion. 
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THE BLIND MAIDEN'S QUEST 





THE maiden watched, as the setting sun 
Sank slowly in the west. 

Her eyes were wide with a mystic light, 

And she prayed to the gods to grant her sight 
To help her in her quest. 


The west wind swept across the hill, 
And gently touched her face. 

His promise of love was changeless still, 

To the lonely maid by the window-sill, 
With the wistful old-world grace. 


9 


‘‘He will come,’”’ the west wind whispered low, 
‘* Though I have not found him yet; 

But I’ll watch for him through countless days, 

And seek for him in hidden ways 


Which others might forget.” 


The west wind swept upon his way, 
Across the distant hill. 
And ever turned towards the west, 
Whence he may come whom she loves best, 


The maiden watches still. 
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/ OT the least delightful part 
of a holiday across the 
Channel is that of leaving 
stifling London, and of 
finding ourselves on the 
| sea with a cool breeze coming 
A to our tired. senses like balm 
: from heaven. So we thought 
lately, as we crossed from Southampton 
to Havre on a calm summer night, 
sitting on deck to watch the boat 
plough its way through the dark waters, 
and the summer lightning flash across 
the sky. After a tew brief hours we 
were welcomed by the sound of the 
bright French tongue, which for 
some of us has a perennial charm. 
We decided to stay for a time at 
Havre, and from there to visit the 
many interesting places in its neigh- 
bourhood, for, fine town though it be, 
there is little in Havre itself to attract 
a lover of the picturesque. Many 
English and French visitors come for 
sea-bathing to its suburb, Ste. Ad- 
dresse, from whose imposing cliffs is to 
be had a magnificent view of the 
Calvados coast and the Atlantic beyond, 
with the mouth of the Seine and the 
shipping at Havre as a middle distance. 
Memory associates with our stay there 
a night of sudden storm, when, finding 
the heat indoors unbearable, we chose 
to be out at the mercy of a relentless 
wind. Although the rain and thunder 
had ceased, vivid lightning still flashed 
across the raging sea, and overhead 
reat masses of funereal cloud were 
riven fiercely across the pallid moon. 
But memory also speaks to us of 
peaceful evenings, when the fast falling 
twilight turned our reluctant feet 
homeward down the cliff walk of Ste. 








Addresse; the air was laden with 
summer scents, and the slowly rising 
crescent moon seemed to smile on a 
world made for love and harmony. 

An idle afternoon may be pleasantly 
dreamed away at the Abbaye de 
Graville, which is built upon a steep 
ascent just outside the town of Havre. 
Very little of the old Abbaye remains, 
but a church has been built upon its site 
and dedicated to St. Honoria, whose 
body is said to have been removed from 
there during the Norman invasion. 
To reach the church and the straggling 
picturesque cemetery surrounding it, 
one must pass through a quaint gate- 
way and an avenue of sweet-smelling 
limes; but the old burying place, with 
its terraced walk and luxuriant shrubs, 
attracted us more than the building 
itself, which we left to the nuns who 
came stealing in for their silent medi- 
tations. Very peaceful it was under 
the shadow of the fragrant yew trees, 
with no sound to break the silence, but 
the distant voices of children at play, 
or the monotonous chanting of the 
priest, as a funeral procession wound 
its way up the steep paths to some 
isolated grave. The cemetery overlooks 
from a great height the mouth of the 
Seine, and on its summit, in view of 
the passing ships, stands a huge statue 
known as “la vierge noire,” which 
looks strangely impressive standing out 
in bold relief against the azure sky. 

From the Abbaye we could see Hon- 
fleur, picturesquely built at the foot of 
richly wooded hills. We went there 
by steamer from Havre, and found its 
harbour full of fishing boats, whose 
gaily coloured hulks and sails filled us 
with such ardent longing to sketch), 
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that we settled down to work from a 
quiet corner of the quay. But, alas! 
the rising tide soon changed the aspect 
of everything, and the fishermen hastily 
setting their sails made for the open 
sea. Thus frustrated in our efforts, 
we strolled towards the groups of 
women who sat in the old Market 
Place, chattering over their wares of 
fruit and vegetables and apparently 
quite unconscious of their picturesque 
surroundings. Here are many inter- 
esting old buildings, curiously coloured 
by age, the ‘most remarkable being a 
very ancient church, with a wooden 
tower and an enormous curfew bell. 
But the most remarkable sight at 
Honfleur is the Céte de Notre Dame de 
la Grace Many a hurried visitor to 
Normandy has yet to learn the charm 
of that beautiful upward path, like an 
avenue of immense trees, under whose 
masses of green foliage one gradually 
ascends to a tremendous height, gaining 
at intervals glimpses of the sea 
hundreds of teet beneath. Its summit 
is crowned by a lofty Calvary, near 
which, under stately trees, stands the 
Chapelle de Notre Dame de la Grace, 
where sailors who have escaped from 
shipwreck make their grateful offerings. 
From the brow of the cliff is a glorious 
view of the mouth of the Seine, whose 
waters take on every imaginable hue 
in the sunlight. Across the water lies 
Havre, with its forest of masts, and 
beyond—as far as the eye can reach—lies 
the boundless Atlantic. 
_ Near Honfleur, and totally different 
in character, is Trouville, the famous 
resort of Parisians. Perhaps one’s 
impressions of any place seen during 
overpowering heat are apt to be pre- 
judiced, but instead of the freshness 
usually associated with Trouville, its 
name recalls to us little but noise, dust 
and glare. Beautiful villas, pleasant 
music floating from the Casino, a few 
children playing on thesands, motor cars 
tearing along amid clouds of dust, such 
seemed to be the leading features of 
Trouville! Of the place painted by 
Isabey, and described by Dumas, there 
remains still the marvellous sky and 
sea, and the fishing fleet, whose de- 
parture and return are a source of 
unfailing interest to the visitors. 
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Having seen many places of interest 
on the coast, we started for Caen, 
whose history is so closely connected 
with that of our own land. The jour- 
ney from Havre by boat takes about 
four hours, and is very delightful in fine 
weather. We crossed on a magnificent 
day, when the air was fresh in spite of 
scorching sunshine, and the sea calm 
yet sparkling, and of an intense blue. 
The coast-line, which we kept in sight 
most of the way, was defined by a 
bluish haze, and as this melted away 
occasionally it revealed visions of white 
towns and dark green foliage. Arrived 
at Ouistreham, our boat passed into the 
Canal, and wound its almost noiseless 
way through green meadows and past 
luxuriant trees. At length the spires 
and towers of Caen appeared in the 
distance, and we soon found ourselves 
in its stifling streets. 

To such a degree are we all influenced 
by our physical nature, that for days 
our eyes were blinded to the beauties 
of a city which was made hopelessly 
depressing by the intense heat, and 
before attempting to see Caen itself we 
escaped from its heavy atmosphere into 
the country. Wonderful sea-shores 
there are within easy reach, especially at 
Cabourg, where we found time and quiet 
to admire the beauties of its sea and sky. 
Beyond vast stretches of silver sand 
strewn with delicately tinted shells, lay 
a marvellously limpid sea, so rarely 
beautiful in colour and transparency 
that no word can picture it. Every- 
thing seemed to tremble in the 
intense heat; a line of gray-green 
willows by the shore faded into a bluish 
haze, and even the sea grew pale under 
the sun’s passionate regard. The all- 
pervading languor sent us into day- 
dreams, vaguely wondering if we had 
at last reached the land 


In which it seemed always afternoon, 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 


We left Cabourg very reluctantly, and 
walked inland to the little straggling 
town of Dives, which nestles against 


dark olive-tinted hills. Here William 
the Conqueror collected his forces 
before starting to invade England, and 
the quaint old church contains a list of 
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the barons and knights who made up 
his goodly company. 

Dives has many curious buildings, 
the most interesting being the famous 
hostellerie Guillaume le Conquérant, 
which is kept in good repair, and is 
much beloved by visitors. Inside the 
courtyard were masses of flowers in 
bloom, and luxuriant creepers trailed 
over the house, filling the air with 
perfume. The red slanting roof and 
overhanging gables looked very ancient, 
and contrasted strangely with the in- 
tensely modern-looking visitors who 
were enjoying their déjeuner in the 
open-air, amid much chatter and 
gaiety. We explored the reception 
rooms, and were especially enamoured 
of the salle-a-manger, with its rafters 
and panelling of old oak. The room 
is lighted by stained glass windows, 
whose deep recesses are cushioned and 
draped with richly-coloured silks. The 
furniture is of carved oak, which, with 
a curious hearth and chimney piece, 
and many rare ornaments of fine china 
and glistening silver, help to make the 
whole room an unique example of 
primitive and luxurious taste. 

When we left Dives at evening it was 
bathed in golden light, and looked so 
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alluringly beautiful that we promised 
to come back the following summer for 
at least a week at l'hotel Guillaume le 
Conquerant. 

Reminding ourselves that the real 
object of our visit to Normandy was to 
see its artistic side rather than its natural 
beauties, we began to explore Caen, 
whose stately churches are eloquent 
with a beauty belonging to the past. 

This part of Calvados is haunted by 
the memory of two great personalities 
in the history of Normandy—William 
the Conqueror and Joan of Arc. One 
gradually realises that William was not 
merely a barbarous tyrant, but a man 
born to greatness, and whose aim was 
distinctly progressive. As for Jeanne 
d’Arc—whose wonderful career . seems 
only credible as a proof of divine inspi- 
ration—our enthusiasm for her was 
kindled at Kouen, and leaped into a 
flame before the admirable frescoes in 
the Pantheon. One wonders that 
her story has not been more frequently 
told by dramatic writers, full as it is of 
the spirit of romance and heroism. 

Caen has many memorials of her, 
but those of the Great Duke William 
abound on every side, for though it 
dates back to the second and third 
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centuries, Caen owes its real greatness to 
William. Two of its finest churches, 
Abbaye aux hommes and |’Abbaye 
iux dames, were built by him and his 
wife Matilda as a peace-offering to the 
hurch. William’s remains were left 
in the former until they were scattered 
by the Puritans in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in ths Abbaye aux dames 
()ueen Matilda’s tomb may still be seen. 
(here are many other interesting 
churches at Caen, as well as imposing 
civil buildings, and hotels formerly 
belonging to the great Norman families, 
but of which it is impossible now to 
write in detail. The old Chateau, 
built by William, is now called the 
Caserne Lefevre, and can only be seen 
by special permission. 

OL. X.. NEW SERIES,—JUNE, Ig00 





MAIN ENTRANCE 


In all interesting towns there } 
usually some building or corner which 
attracts one more especially, and at 
Caen it is the church of St. Peter, whose 
spire seems visible from every point, 
and whose beauty draws us like a 
magnet. So much has been said of its 
wonderful symmetry, and so many 
artists have painted it, that the humble 
tourist can but re-echo their praises. 
Even in writing, one conjures up a 
mental vision of the busy market-place, 
with its profuse display of flowers and 
fruit, and the exquisitely graceful spire 
of St. Peter rising above all mundane 
things, straight into the heavens. 

Space makes it necessary to pass by 
the memory of Granville, with its har- 
bour full of white-sailed boats and back- 
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ground of sunny cliffs; and smiling 
Avranches perched on a hillside amid 
green meadows and luxuriant trees, to 
memories of the fair city of Rouen, 
whose foundations are even older than 
those of Caen, though its buildings are 
of more recent date. Much of its finest 
architecture belongs to the Renaissance 
period, when the country was free from 
war, and a free and joyous spirit may 
thus be traced in the glorious work 
done so lovingly for its own sake. We 
first saw Rouen when bright sunshine 
and a wonderfully clear atmosphere 
brought into bold relief every detail of 
its magnificent buildings and quaint 
old streets, and we hailed with delight 
each bit of it already made familiar by 
pictures. The Cathedral, with its two 
fine towers and admirable west front, 
the majestic St. Ouen, and graceful 
St. Maclou, with its richly-carved door- 
way vrai dentelle de pierre, these three 
churches alone are worth going any 
distance to see, being so rich in carving 
and in stained glass that the mind is 
bewildered by their beauty. At every 
turn in the Cathedral we find historic 
associations; here is the tomb of 
Righard Cceur de Lion, where in 1838 
were found the remains of the brave 
heart bequeathed by its owner to his 


beloved Rouen, and near by is the tomb 
of the first Norman duke, Rollo. We 
found it almost a relief to turn from all 
these memories into the mighty St. 
Ouen, and in rapt silence to enjoy 
its grand simplicity, and the beauty of 
its columns rising to an immense 
height. 

Besides her churches, Rouen can 
boast of three triumphs of architecture ; 
the unique Palais de Justice, the Hotel 
Bourgtheroulde, whose stone carving of 
the field of the Cloth of Gold is still in 
wonderful preservation, and La Grosse 
Horloge, with its quaint gate-house, 
carved archway and bas-reliefs, and 
curfew bell which still rings every 
evening. In the Place de la Pucelle 
stands a statue of Jeanne d’Arc, sur- 
mounting a fountain, but our admira- 
tion for the fair maid of Orleans was 
fortunately too warm to be quenched 
by this most unattractive production, 
which we scarcely noticed, so deeply 
were we impressed by the memory of her 
life and brutal death. 

But we must bid farewell for the 
present to Rouen and to fair Normandy, 
hoping that these imperfect sketches, 
drawn from memory, may _ induce 
others to go there and fill in what is 
wanting for themselves. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Quel che sta nei campi, é di Dio de ei Sarti. 
Old Italian proverb. 







3) 
“AT was the end of a cloudless 
42 day in May, towards the 
Ne) close of the eighteenth cen- 
‘5 «tury. The brilliant sunset 
RE could not be seen from Don 
“20NS2* Antonio’s vineyard, but the 
“ee * red-gold sunbeams. crept 
through the vine-leaves and 
threw their bright reflections under the 
dark stone archway leading to his 
cellars. They caused the green leaves 
to glow like amber and cast an aureole 
of light round the fair head of a little 
boy who sat on a step beneath the 
archway and gazed on a butterfly of 
mother-o’-pearl which he had found 
amidst a heap of rubbish. A few golden 
letters visible on the tiny wings excited 
his curiosity and made him wish that 
he could read without the assistance of 
Padre Egidio, the good monk who lived 
in the convent on the hill, and to whom 
he went every Sunday evening to be 
taught his catechism, or, as he called it, 
“le cose di Dio,” 


‘* Padre Egidio preaches every even- 
ing in the month of May,” said the child 
to himself. ‘I will go up now to the 
church, and after the Benediction he 
will tell me what the letters mean.” 

In less than five minutes he was as- 
cending one of the narrow, dirty streets 
of the little town of Carpi, and in a few 
moments more he had reached the 
steep winding path which leads to the 
convent of St. Ilario. He had soon 
arrived at the “piazzetta” in front of 
the church, a little square surrounded 
by a low wall, over which he leant to 
throw a pebble into the clear blue water 
of the Salernian Bay. He waited there 
for more than a minute ere he saw the 
little stone reach the sea beneath, 
looking no bigger than a black speck as 
it touched thesmoothsurface of the water. 

The piazza had once been a Roman 
forum ; it still contained the remains of 
several marble steps and seats, and 
behind one of the latter lay a broken 
amphora in terra-cotta. In each corner 
of the square stood an exquisite Ionic 
column, which had doubtless belonged 
to some Grecian temple long before the 
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little forum, or, may be, .Rome herself, 
had existed. Now they served to 
support a ‘‘ pergola,” or trellis-work of 
vines, which afforded a pleasant shade 
to the poor beggars which often sat 
there during the hottest hours of the 
day, waiting for the lay brother to bring 
them their mid-day meal. This evenin 

the piazza was crowded with many o 
the villagers, who had failed to force 
their way into the church, and so 
waited outside, not wishing to lose the 
Benediction on the last day of the 
month of May. Dense as was the 
crowd within, the child succeeded in 
entering the church and installing him- 
self at the foot of the pulpit steps. The 
pulpit was adorned with very rich 
mosaics, and supported by four small 
marble columns taken no doubt from 
the ruins of the old forum. 

If strangers had ever come to the 
village of Carpi (which they rarely or 
ever did at the time my story opens), 
they would have found it worth their 
while to climb the narrow street, and 
spend an hour or two looking at the 
many art treasures which lay unheeded 
and forgotten in the church and sacristy 
of the old convent on the hill. But 
there was one treasure among them 
that neither the people of Carpi, nor 
those of the surrounding villages would 
ever neglect or forget. With ten silver 
lamps burning before it night and day, it 
hung over the High Altar, the miraculous 
picture of the Mother and Child, black 
with age, yet beautiful in the eyes of 
the people who remembered that the 
angels themselves had favoured that 
spot with the precious gift. 

They all knew the story of the sacred 

icture, and yet never tired of hearing 
it told again, and on this the last 
evening of the month of May Padre 
Egidio was charming his audience with 
its well-known history. 

The child, standing near the pulpit, 
listened to the sermon, his dark earnest 
eyes riveted on the dusky features of 
the Madonna, and the simple story sank 
deep into his heart. He heard how 
four centuries before a good monk 
living in Salerno had wished to build 
a monastery on one of the surrounding 
hills, but was doubtful as to the spot he 
had better choose. 


One evening a little peasant girl 
asked to see him, saying she brought 
an important message from Carpi. She 
said she was in the habit of taking her 
goat to browse among some old ruins on 
the hill above her native village ; three 
days before she had gone there as usual, 
and as she was following the animal, 
which had strayed further away, the 
Madonna appeared to her and told her 
she must go to Salerno, and tell a monk 
there named Ilario that he must clear 
away the thorns in that place. Twice 
she returned with her goat to the ruins 
without having fulfilled the command, 
and twice our Lady urged her to do so. 
On the third day she again appeared to 
the child, reproaching her for her dis- 
obedience, and this time she went with- 
out delay. Padre Ilario thanked her 
for her message, and before the dawn 
he had left Salerno for the little village 
of Carpi. With his own hands he 
rooted up the thorns and brambles, and 
among them he found a picture of our 
Lady, a Byzantine Madonna, black but 
beautiful. Kneeling before it the holy 
man exclaimed, “‘The angels have 
brought this sacred image from the 
East, to save it from the fury of the 
Iconoclasts, and as a sign that in this 
spot I am to raise a church in honour 
of the Mother of God.” 

And so Ilario built a monastery near 
the old Roman forum, and placed the 
miraculous picture above the altar, and 
spent long years enriching the church 
which became a famous sanctuary. 
The fame of his sanctity increased as 
time went by, and all the people of 
Carpi blessed him for his good works, 
all except one, a powerful prince who 

nearly all the lands as far as 
Salerno, and who coveted those belong- 
ing to the monastery, which he would 
fain have joined to his own. Padre 


.Egidio gave but a brief account of the 


many persecutions which the holy man 
endured at the hands of this powerful 
enemy; he merely related how the 
latter had at last plundered the monas- 
tery and forced the Abbot to fly with all 
his monks. [Ilario had taken refuge in 
a distant town in Central Italy, where he 
had spent the remaining years of his 
life. When he came to die, he called 
his monks to his bedside and told them 
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that after his death they might return 
to Carpi without fear, for the prince had 
in his turn been put to flight, and 
his very castle had been razed to the 
ground. ‘* When I am dead,” continued 
the holy Abbot, ‘‘ you, my children, will 
take my bones to the convent on the hill, 
and bury, them in the church, beneath 
the miraculous picture of the Madonna 
Incoronata.” 

‘* And so,” ended the preacher, ‘‘ they 
did as he bade them ; they laid the body 
of a saint in the church whence a humble 
monk had fled only a few years before, 
and the whole town of Carpi flocked to 
his shrine.” 

Thus ended the sermon, and in less 
than half-an-hour the people were 
streaming out of the church with the 
sounds of the “‘ Evviva Maria” echoing 
in their ears. 

“Well, my child,” said Padre Egidio. 
“Why do you linger here ?” 

“TI came to ask you something,” 
answered the boy, showing his newly- 
foundtreasure. ‘What dothose letters 
mean ?” 

The monk raised the little butterfly 
between his finger and thumb, and 
examined it in the dim twilight. 

‘“‘Tlario is written on the wings,” he 
said at last; ‘‘and there is also a date, 
but the figures are almost illegible.” 

“Tlario!” exclaimed the child; ‘the 
name of my patron saint’! I will wear 
it as a medal and for a ‘ricordo’ of this 
evening; it will always remind me of 
St. Ilario and his Madonna, and now I 
must run home quickly, for it is late.” 

The good monk smiled as the child 
turned to go, and said, “‘ Va, va, e Iddio 
ti benedica.” 

CuHapPTer II. 
NEARLY three-quarters of a century had 
elapsed since the year when Padre 
Egidio preached in the month of May 
in the littie convent church. In that 
same year he had been elected Abbot of 
the monastery, and a long;time had now 
passed since he had been laid to rest in 
the churchyard behind the convent. 
The boy whom he had taught as a little 
child, and received in the monastery in 
his early youth, had been called to fill 
his place as Abbot. Padre Ilario had 
now ruled the convent for more than 
thirty years. His form was bent with 


age and his hair silver white, but the 
dark, earnest eyes were still as full of 
light as in the old, old days. 

It was a warm day in May, and the 
Abbot was walking slowly up and down 
the convent terrace, whence he could 
see the whole village of Carpi lying at 
his feet. The sun was setting, and the 
whole scene reminded him of another 
May evening which after a lapse of 
seventy years was still fresh in his 
memory. How little the place had 
changed since then! There were the 
ruins of the little forum in front of the 
church, the steep winding steps leading 
down to the village—the village itself a 
cluster of small, dirty houses, and 
beyond, vineyards and oliveyards as far 
as eye could reach. Almost hidden 
among the green stood the house of Don 
Antonio, his father’s friend, in whose 
vineyard he had found the little butter- 
fly of mother-o’-pearl which he still 
wore round his neck in remembrance of 
St. Ilario. The house and lands now 
belonged to Nicola, Don Antonio’s son, 
a man little younger than the Abbot 
himself, and said to be the richest and 
most miserly person in the whole of 
Carpi. As the old monk stood on the 
terrace in the evening sunlight, a thou- 
sand memories rose before him, and it 
were hard to say how long he would 
have stayed there if the familiar sound 
of the church bell had not roused him 
from his reverie. Ere the bell had 
ceased ringing, he had passed from the 
sunlit terrace into the dimly-lighted 
church, and there, if nowhere else in 
Carpi, much was changed since the day 
when he had stood, as a child, on the 
pulpit step and listened to the story of 
St. [lario. The French army, over- 
running the kingdom of Naples in 1799, 
had despoiled it of nearly all its treasures, 
leaving nothing behind it but a cannon- 
ball, which had fallen within a few 
inches of the altar without injuring the 
church, and now hung as an “‘ ex-voto” 
beside the miraculous picture. “I 
Francesi,” as the villagers would call 
them, had been unable to destroy their 
Madonna; ‘the angels brought her to 
Carpi,” they said, ‘“‘and the angels 
would keep her there!” 

But, although the sacred picture re- 
mained, much had been lost to the old 
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convent, and, as time went on, it grew 
poorer and poorer. 

One by one its lands were sold or 
mortgaged, and year by year it became 
a harder task for Padre Ilario to keep it 
from a state of absolute squalor. The 
church especially was in sad need of 
repair, and as he knelt this evening 
alone at the foot of the wretched altar, 
the words rose again and again to his 
lips, ‘‘Madonna, mia, is this a shrine 
worthy of our father, St. Ilario?” 

He was still kneeling there, when a 
short stout man entered the church, 
whom the Abbot immediately recognised 
as Don Nicola. He knelt down for a 
few minutes only, and then was about 
to leave it; but the old monk rose 
from his knees and followed him to the 
door, saying, ‘‘Wait a moment, Don 
Nicola; I have a favour to ask of 
you. You remember,” he began, when 
they were sitting in the sacristy together, 
“the time when our fathers were 
friends; and you must also remember 
that there was a time when Don Antonio 
would have had to sell half his lands, 
if my father had not given him a help- 
ing hand? More than fifty years have 
passed since then. I have never claimed 
the debt, nor could I do so now in law; 
but if you would give me one-half, even 
one-quarter of the sum originally lent, 
it would suffice to make this church 
what it used, and what it ought to be!” 
As the Abbot spoke, Don Nicola in- 
wardly cursed his fate for bringing him 
to the convent church that day ; but he 
showed no outward sign of displeasure. 

A dead silence followed Padre Ilario’s 
speech; then Don Nicola slowly rose 
from his seat, saying, “‘I shall think 
over your request, and shall help you 
as soon as my means allow me to do so; 
but for this year it would be impossible 
—quite impossible.” He was turning to 
go, but a hand gently laid on his arm 
bade him tarry a moment longer. 
“ — _— a said the nook monk, 
and he e slowly and earnestly. “I 
ask aa aer an a he not for A self, 
nor for my convent, but for the shrine 
of a saint,” and he pointed to the 
wooden altar which covered the relics 
of St. Ilario. ‘“‘Oh, it is an altar you 
want!” exclaimed Don Nicola, as a 
sudden thought struck him. ‘In that 


case it may be possible for me to help 

ou. There is an old altar somewhere 
in my cellars, amidst a heap of lumber. 
It belonged, no doubt, to the ruined 
chapel close to our house ; but has not 
been used for years, and is in great need 
of repair ; still I believe it is marble, 
and if you will have the patience to 
clean it, you are welcome to it, such as 
itis.” “It will always be better than 
that,” answered the Abbot, whose eyes 
were still fixed on the wooden altar. 
“To-morrow morning I will send to 
fetch it. And now good evening, Don 
Nicola—and remember that what you 
give to St. Ilario will be given back to 
you a hundredfold !” 

Next morning, accordingly, the altar 
was brought into the sacristy of the 
convent church. For several hours one 
of the lay brothers worked at it, slowly 
and patiently, and when at last a small 
part of the marble was made visible by 
his efforts, the Abbot was summoned 
into the sacristy to see the result of his 
work. Only a tiny portion of the altar 
had been brought to light, and only a 
little corner of the design could as yet 
be seen; but it was enough to make 
Padre Ilario gaze at it in utter amaze- 
ment, for it was exquisitely worked in 
porphyry and lapis-lazuli, agate and 
mother-o’-pearl! ‘‘Is this the altar,” 
he exclaimed at last, “that I was told 
to accept, such as it was? Did Don 
Nicola possess such a treasure without 
knowing it, or is it possible that he knew 
it, and has given it for love to St. 
Ilario? Every day you will work at 
it,” he added, addressing the lay-brother, 
and on the last Sunday in May it shall 
stand in our church, and I shall call 
Don Nicola to see his altar.” And so it 
was done. 

The last Sunday in May was a day of 
rejoicing in the monastery, and indeed 
for the whole village of Carpi. All the 
people had h how the convent 
church had gained a treasure more 
valuable than anything of which the 
French had despoiled it in 1799. They 
all flocked to see the marvellous altar 
long before the third bell had rung, and 
among them was Don Nicola, who 
stood there speechless with amazement, 
aad gazed at it with flashing eyes. For 
several moments he stood as though in 
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a dream, and when at last he spoke, his 
voice sounded strangely hoarse. 

“This has been a mistake, Signor 
Abbate, an incomprehensible error. I 
have possessed a treasure without know- 
ing it; I have given it away without 
knowing what I gave. Centuries ago it 
stood in the little ruined chapel among 
my vineyards. The chapel was once 
attached to the castle of the Princes of 
Carpi. The altar no doubt belonged to 
princes, and to princes it shall return, 
for I may sell it to the King himself for 
a sum three times as large as the debt 
my father owed your father.” 

The man’s eyes gleamed as he spoke. 
It was as though he already saw the 
gold ‘‘scudi” which might have filled 
his coffers years before, if he had only 
known! A long silence followed his 
words, and then the Abbot said in his 
slow, earnest way, ‘‘ The altar is yours, 
Don Nicola, and within twenty-four 
hours it shall be in your house. St. 
Ilario has no need of an alms which is 
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not given from the heart.” As the my 
sang the litanies in the convent church, 
they little guessed what had passed 
in the sacristy between Padre Ilario and 
Don Nicola; but when the Benediction 
was over, and they had all returned to 
their homes, the old monk knelt before 
the altar, and gave a last loving look at 
its exquisite workmanship with eyes 
dimmed with tears. 
CuapTer III. 

Ir was mid-day, and the little forum 
was flooded with warm April sunshine. 
It was hot for the season, and felt quite 
like a summer's day to the young Eng- 
lish artist, who sat on one of the marble 
seats fora few minutes before return- 
ing to Carpi, where he was spending 
the day. He had toiled up to the 
church, hoping to find in it something 
of artistic interest, and was disappointed 
with what he had found. He was now 
resting under the pergola, tired, hot, 
and very thirsty. Ere he had been 
there long, some half-dozen old people 
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collected in the piazza; and when a 
lay brother’ approached them with a 
large basket of provisions, it dawned 
upon him that he was sitting among 
the beggars who came to the convent 
for their mid-day meal! He quickly 
rose to go, but the brother called him 
back; and invited him to rest in the 
monastery, and take a glass of cool 
Carpi wine. There was not an inn in 
the village, and the young man gladly 
accepted the offer. On the sunny ter- 
race overlooking the forum sat the aged 
Abbot of St. Ilario, and gave a cordial 
welcome to the artist—one of those 
‘*forestieri” who now and then came 
from Salerno and Amalfi to visit the old 
convent on the hill. Not a year had 
mane since that Sunday in May when 

e had given a last sad look at the altar 
of lapis-lazuli, but he was much 
changed since then. 

Towards Christmas a severe attack of 
bronchitis had confined him to his bed, 
and although he grew better before the 
end of the winter, he scarcely ever left 
his cell, and to-day he was sitting on 
the terrace for the first time since his 
recovery. For five months he had not 
been down into the church, and the 
monks had little hope of his doing so 
again, for he had grown very feeble, 
and could scarcely walk without sup- 


rt. 

Pee Well, and what has brought you 
here?” were the first words he ad- 
dressed to the stranger, as they sat 
together on the terrace. ‘‘ We have 
indeed a famous Madonna in our little 
church, but ‘hat surely is not mentioned 
in _ English guide-book?” And 
Padre Ilario smiled as he glanced. at the 
red ‘‘Murray” sticking out of his 
visitor’s pocket. 

**No, it is not that book which has 
brought me to Carpi. [I heard yester- 
day y chance that this’ convent was 
built by St. Ilario; and temembering 
that some years ago, while: travelling in 
Central Italy, I had seen some exqui- 
site mosaics attributed to him, I ex- 
pected to find your church full of his 
works of art, but I confess’ I have been 
disappointed. It is ‘true that my 
‘cicerone’ took me this morning to a 
farm-house among the vineyards yon- 
der, and the proprietor showed me a 
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magnificent altar, which he is about to 
sell to the King, and will soon be 
placed, he says, in one of the royal 
chapels. The workmanship is certainly 
most exquisite and reminds me of St. 
Ilario’s style, but Don Nicola tells me 
the altar must have belonged to the 
Princes of Carpi, and had nothing to 
do with this monastery. I am inclined 
to believe what he says, for although I 
have carefully examined the mosaics I 
have failed to discover the name and 
date which mark all the other works of 
the great Benedictine monk.” 

‘‘The name and date?” repeated the 
Abbot slowly to himself as the young 
man ceased speaking, ‘‘do you mean 
that St. Ilario put his name to all his 
works ?” And a strange light crept into 
the dark eyes as he spoke. ‘‘I could tell 
you a long story about that altar if you 
would have the patience to listen,” he 
continued. And being assured that his 
story would be willingly listened to, he 
related all that had passed in the mo- 
nastery less than a twelvemonth before. 
‘*And your words have given me a 
strange hope,” he added, ‘‘that the 
altar was really made by the hands of 
our Holy Father. Might this be one of 
the missing fragments of that exquisite 
mosaic?” and he handed his visitor 
the tiny butterfly in mother-o’-pearl 
which he had worn round his neck as a 
holy relic for over seventy years. The 
young man carefully examined it, and 
read the letters which were. still quite 
legible. Every doubt had now vanished 
from his mind as to the origin of the 

recious altar. “It was St. Ilario 
indeed who: had made it, a work of 
infinite love and infinite patience, for 
the sanctuary of his beloved Madonna. 
When he was’ driven from his monastery 
it was removed to the castle chapel, and 
when the princes'in their turn were put 
to flight, it was carefully hidden in 
some underground cellars, where for 
centuries it remained forgotten and un- 
known.” This was what passed through 
the artist’s. thoughts: while he was exa- 
mining the little butterfly, but he kept 
them to himself, unwilling to raise the 
old man’s hopes, it might be fruitlessly. 

** Would. you trust this to me fora 
few hours?” he asked almost timidly. 
‘IT am a stranger, but I see how you 
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value it, and I will bring it back to you 
safely ere long.” 

“You may take it,” answered the 
Abbot, after a moment's. hesitation. 
‘‘ For three-quarters of a century it has 
hung round my neck, and it is ver 
precious to me, but I believe you will 
return it faithfully. ‘A_ rivederci,’ 
and remember you cannot come here 
after the Ave Maria!” 

So the young man left the quiet con- 
vent, and as he walked down the steep 
mountain path and through Don Ni- 
cola’s vineyards, a strong hope arose in 
his heart of restoring the precious altar 
to the care of Padre Ilario. Great was 
the surprise of Don Nicola, on seeing 
the “‘signore forestiere” return to his 
house and ask to be shown the altar 
which he had already seen that morning, 
and great was his annoyance on hearing 
that he had come to prove that the 
altar had once belonged to the convent 
church. That St. Ilario had worked 
the mosaic was now an undeniable fact, 
for the little butterfly in mother-o’-pearl 
fitted exactly between two flowers in 
lapis-lazuli. It had fallen out, as had 
—— other fragments of mother-o’- 

r 


“T would willingly have given the 
altar to Padre Ilario, knowing that it 
once belonged to the monastery,” said 
Don Nicola with a cunning smile, “ but 
it is no longer mine to give, it belongs 


to the King. I have had a letter this 
very day, saying he has bought it for 
one of the royal palaces.” 

The young man, however, would not 
be discouraged. 

“If it belongs to the King, I will 
speak to him myself, and the altar shall 
cover the shrine containing the relics of 
St. [lario.” 

Sitting alone in his little cell, the 
Abbot waited anxiously for his visitor’s 
return. The afternoon wore on, the 
sun set, and the twilight began, but still 
he did not come. At. last the church 
bells rang out the Angelus. 

“He will not come to-night!” ex- 
claimed the oldman. ‘ Perhaps he will 
never come again; he will return to 
Naples and forget the ‘farfaletta,’ it 
seems of so little value. There are three 
things I have been fond of,” he con- 
tinued half-musingly to himself, ‘‘and I 
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shall never see them again. The altar, 
which was worthy of the tomb of St. 
Ilario, was no sooner given than it was 
taken away. The miraculous picture of 
Our Lady, which I have loved from a 
child, I am unable to see, shut up in 
my cell; and now I have lost the little 
relic of St. Ilario which had been dear 
to me nearly all my life. Well, God 
knows what He does—‘ Non ci si pensa 
iu ! 9 o9 

9 Yet for many days he hoped the 
‘‘forestiere” might still return, but 
when a week went by and,no one came, 
he sad weary of expecting, and tried 
to forget the little butterfly and the altar 
of. lapis-lazuli. 

The month of April was drawing to 
its close and the feast of St. Ilario was 
approaching, and all the monks were 
busily employed in decorating the 
church for that day. ; 

It was very early on the morning of 
the feast, when the lay-brother entered 
the Abbot's cell, and said, ‘‘the signore 
forestiere had come to the convent 
and desired to speak with him.” } 

The Abbot was already up, notwith- 
standing the early hour, for he slept but 
little, and although feeble and infirm, 
often rose at dawn. 

‘‘You have brought me my relic?” 
were his first words to his visitor. ‘‘ Why 
have you made me wait so long?” 

“‘IT could not come sooner,” was the 
reply, ‘“‘and even now I have not 
brought it to you; to see it you must 
come down into the church.” 

The old monk fixed his eyes earnestly 
on the young man’s face; he under- 
stood all, yet hesitated to answer. 

“Is it possible?” he exclaimed at 
last. 

‘Yes, father,” cried the monks. ‘On 
the feast of St. Ilario you must come 
into the church; we will carry you there, 
if nec “€ 

But they did not carry him. A new 
strength seemed to come to him, and, 
leaning on the arm of the young artist, 
he slowly descended into the little 
church, and in a few minutes was kneel- 
ing before the altar of St. Ilario. _ 

“‘It is a present from the King,” 
whispered the young man in his ear, 
and he would fain have told him more, 
but he did not seem to listen, his whole 
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‘“THE OLD MONK FIXED"HIS EYES EARNESTLY ON THE YOUNG MAN'S FACE ; HE UNDERSTOOD ALL’ 


soul was absorbed ina prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

‘Bring me my vestments,” he said 
at last. “Shall I not say mass on the 
feast of our holy father?” 

The monks obeyed him half unwil- 
lingly, but joy seemed to have brought 
back his strength. 


The bright April sunshine poured 
through the church windows, causing 
the jewelled crowns of the Madonna 
and Child to glitter, and the agate and 
lapis-lazuli to shine like precious stones. 

It also shed its radiant light on the 
face of the old Abbot as he said his last 
mass at the altar of St. Ilario. 
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HE “Black Country” is not 
an attractive name for a dis- 
trict, It suggests visions of 
a benighted region destitute 
of foliage, overhung with 

a heav 1 of smoke, and 
peopled by a race as gloomy 
and depressed as their surround- 
ings. 

Seen from a railway-carriage window 
as the train passes rapidly between 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, there 
is certainly nothing very inviting in the 
prospect, but a closer view would show 
that the district has an interest of its 
own. Like other great industrial dis- 
tricts, it is fast becoming one t town. 
For fifteen miles between Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, the wayfarer never 
gets clear of lamps and houses, and the 
arrival of the tramway is doing much to 
knit the district into one industrial 
whole. When the electric tram is sub- 
stituted for the antiquated steam and 
horse trams, which still survive, the 
process will be quicker ; but each of the 
towns that cluster thickly in this part 
of the world, attracted originally by 
rich measures of coal and iron ore, 
preserves an identity of its own. Local 
patriotism has done much already to 
make life tolerable. Nearly every town 
has now its own municipal buildings, 
public ors and baths. Wolver- 
hampton and Wednesbury have their 
own municipal art galleries. Technical 
and secondary education schools are 
springing up everywhere, and perhaps 
the most cheering sign of the times is to 
be found in the number of public parks 
recently laid out, which have done much 
to improve the aspect of this smoky 
region. 


erhaps most interesting of all, at the 
present moment, is the action taken by 
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some of the local authorities in turning 
the old pit-mounds into public parks. 
Wednesbury has the credit of having 
started the idea. Instead of choosing 
merely a flat, uninteresting piece of 
ground for its new park, the Town 
Council chose a large tract of land, a 
good part of which was pit-mound. 
The mound is now covered with trees 
and winding paths. On the summit is 
a wide lawn and pretty arbours, from 
which a fine view can be had of the 
Black Country, a far more interesting 
prospect than that seen from railway 
windows. At Wolverhampton, a short 
while ago, the town supplemented a 
very fine park, beautifully laid out, upon 
land which once formed a racecourse, 
by a second large park in the east end 
of the town. 

To the east of Wolverhampton, a de- 
solate pit-mound region stretches for 
miles. The mines are now worked out, 
and nature is beginning to hide the un- 
pet pit shale with a kindly covering 
o een. Here the land is almost 
worthless, but a large tract of this waste 
ground, lying a few steps from the worst 
and slummiest pact of Wolverhampton, 
has been freely handed over to the town 
for a public park. It is now tastefully 
laid out. A large lake, with two pretty 
boat-houses, wide fields for sports, 
flower-beds, and walks winding in and 
out among the old pit-mounds, take the 
place of the once desolate region. The 
transformation is complete, and could 
well be copied in other old mining 
districts. In two or three other Black 
Country towns there would now be 
similar parks, were it not for the oppo- 
sition of the overburdened ratepayer, 
who imagines he is economising by op- 
posing expenditure of all sorts; but the 
movement for the transformation of pit- 
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WEDNESBURY PARK. A NEW USE FOR AN OLD PIT-MOUND 


mounds into ecm parks has begun, 
and it is not likely to end here. 

Life in the Black Country has its own 
special excitements. Recently the good 
people of Wednesbury have been dis- 


» turbed by subterranean fires breaking 


out in the old mines. The old road 
from Wednesbury ‘to Darlaston has 
been rendered impassable by one of 
these fires, and not so long ago the fire 
was the occasion of a sad catastrophe. 
A watchman, placed on duty to warn 
passers by from a large subsidence 
caused by the smouldering fire, himself 
fell into the trap and was cremated be- 
fore help could arrive. A policeman, 
who ran to the rescue, won quite a local 
reputation by his gallantry in recovering 
the charred remains of the old watch- 
man. The strange feature of these fires 
is that hardly anything short of a deep 
trench filled with sand can stop their 
advance. A former resident in Wednes- 
bury asserts that he has put out a fire 
by emptying a cartload of salt down the 
hole where the fire was raging; but 
the fires are never entirely conquered, 
and a second conflagration near Bridge 
Street, at Wednesbury, has entailed on 


From Photo by F. H. Hirt, Wednesbury. 


the town still further expense. Indeed, 
these subterranean fires are no new 
ene. As far back as 1739, Dr. 
Vilkes, a celebrated local historian, 
speaks thus of the coal works then on fire 
at Wednesbury, which took up tt! acres 
of ground :—‘* We have long had a wild 
fire,” he says, writing on May 31st, 1739, 
‘in the old coal pits, in Wednesbury 
field, where the gob or broken coal 
takes fire and burns as long as the air 
can come to it.” 

It is the same learned doctor who 
writes contemptuously of the outbreak 
of Methodism round his native town of 
Willenhall. John Wesley spent a good 
deal of his time in the Black Country, 
and became a great power, especially in 
Darlaston, Wednesbury, and the district 
round about. He and his brother 
Charles were sent there by the Lady 
Huntingdon, and worked to some 
purpose, but Dr. Wilkes, who was 
a good old Tory, considered them a 
nuisance. ‘* These Methodists,” he 
says, “‘affright the people by preaching 
damnation to them; cause them to 
neglect their labour, and do great mischief 
in this populous part of the kingdom.” 
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There were great riots against the 
Methodists at that time, and Dr. Wilkes 
relates how some of the Revivalists fell 
down in the church at Darlaston, made 
unusual noises, and, like the French 
people in Queen Anne’s time, pretended 
to receive the Holy Spirit. This caused 
a mob to arise and break the windows 
of the house where they assembled to 
preach and sing psalms. 

Not only are subterranean fires a 
mere ordinary occurrence, but a ride 
through the district will soon show 
other dangers. Round about Tipton and 
Dudley, a house standing at its proper 


earned savings, so that he might live in 
a house of his own. It is the fashion to 
borrow on mortgage, purchase some 
land, and build one’ or two houses, and 
then spend several years in paying back 
capital and interest. The loss was, in 
some cases, very cruel. Small trades- 
men in Quarry Bank invest their savings 
in house property, and have suffered, 
not only P vena % the injuries caused by 
the undermining to their property, but 
by loss of custom, now that the little 
town is decaying. But the undermining 
is no uncommon incident. Many a 
little mining village can now be seen 








A SUBTERRANEAN FIRE 


angle and without cracks, is rather a 
curiosity than otherwise. A_Black- 
Country artisan thinks nothing of having 
to raise up two of the legs of his kitchen 
table with props, so that the dishes ma 

keep their place at the family board. 
Attention has been recently attracted 
to the undermining of the little town- 
ship of Quarry Bank, by Lord Dudley’s 
lessees. Many of the cottages have 
fallen altogether, in some cases ruining 
the owner, often a hard-working miner 
or artisan, who had laid up his hard- 

s 


half in ruins. Other more prosperous 
towns—such as Brierley Hill—have had 
the foresight to buy the mines beneath 
the town and so to dwell in security. 
Fifty years ago, or even more recently, 
the two staple industries of the district 
were mining and the iron trade. For- 
tunately, iron and coal lay conveniently 
near to each other, and brought pro- 
sperity to the Black Country; but 
times have changed. The old coal- 
fields have been largely abandoned. 
About a third of the coal still remains 
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in the original mining district, but the 
mines are flooded, and a Mines Drainage 
Commission has been for years hard at 
work trying to carry out a system of 
drainage. Till their operations have 

roved successful—and the prospect has 
improved now that electric power is to 
be used—little can be done with the old 
mines; but, fortunately for the district, 
new measures were, some time ago, 
discovered further afield, at Sandwell 
and Hamstead, and gigantic collieries, 
well known in the mining world, are 
now established at these places. 

Nor does the iron trade occupy its 
old position. The keen competition of 
other districts and foreign countries 
has had its effect. It still holds a 
pene position, but never will it 
flourish as in the days of the Franco- 
German war, when the iron-worker 
made his £5 a-week, fed on ducks and 
green peas, and had a glorious time. 

The wrought-iron trades—such as the 
making of nuts and bolts, tubes, agri- 
cultural implements and fencing, chains, 
cables, and anchors, iron and steel in 
many shapes, and for many purposes— 
have now taken a firm hold in the dis- 
trict ; and, of course, the cycling trade 
has been introduced. Formerly one of 
the wonders of the Black Country was 
the sight by night, when the whole dis- 
trict was lighted up with the glare of 
the flames from the blast furnaces. 
Seen from a neighbouring summit, this 
great industrial workshop looked for 
miles like a great inferno. Twenty 


or thirty years ago, there were some- 
thing like two hundred blast furnaces ; 
now there are not more than a quarter 
of that number. The waste gases are 
economised, and the flames no longer 
burst forth from the tops of the great 
furnaces ; but it is still a delight to the 
few visitors interested in the iron trade 
to see the bright stream of iron issue 
forth from the furnace and run along 
the little channels made in the sand for 
its reception. 

In its outward aspect the Black 
Country is not always uninviting. The 
desolate region lying between the 
various towns, where the coal has been 
gotten and only pit-mounds and wide 
stretches of waste land meet the eye, 
has sometimes a peculiar beauty of its 
own. The grass is now beginning to 
give the mounds a kindly covering of 
green. On a bright spring morning, 
when the ponds that lie about are 
sparkling brilliantly in the sunlight, a 
ramble in and out among these minia- 
ture hills is well worth taking. In the 
evening, too, there are some strange 
effects. Then a distant church tower 
looming dark against the bright west, 
the ruins of some deserted colliery, and 
a few solitary figures passing in the dis- 
tance over this strange, deserted country, 
often make a picture well worth an 
artist’s attention. In time the country 
may become beautiful again, but for 
many a long year the Black Country 
will remain one of the great workshops 
of the world. 
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CHAPTER I, 


SULTRY day in July, the 
Royal Academy full of a 
motley crowd of sight-seers. 
Fashion and folly, beauty 
and grace, country and town. 

In one room, in which 

7 hung the famous picture of 
~~ the “ Doctor,” there was crowd- 
ing and pushing, squeezing and elbowing 
with not a few indignant words from 
country cousins unused to such ebul- 
litions of temper and selfish crowds. 

As the people pressed around, one 
man alone stood his ground, apparently 
indifferent to angry looks and shoving 
elbows. He was tall and powerfully 
built, with a frank, open countenance and 
pleasant smile, even when the crowd 
thickened and elbowed him most. By- 
and-bye he moved on, referring to 
the catalogue he held in his hand— 
admiring, criticising—for he himselt 
was a painter. 

He looked as though the world had 
been kind to him, and he a thoroughly 
happy man, and so for the time being 
hewas. His picture had been accepted, 
and if rather ‘‘ skied,” still it was a step 
to better things. He was happy, 
thoroughly happy, in the thought. 

He stood and gazed at his painting, 
detecting many faults, all of which he 
would avoid in the future—more light 
here, more vivid colouring there, a more 
dashing style with strokes less careful 


and laboured. He had ambition, with 
the wish, the will to succeed ; he would 
make a name for himself, the world 
should talk of him; his wife——Ah! 
his wife ; his whole face brightened, and 
a world of tenderness swept over it as he 
thought of her, and what she would do 
and say. 

He went back to the painting of the 
‘‘ Doctor,” and looking at it, saw how 
faraway he was from so much excellence. 
He might, he could imagine as touching 
a subject ; but the painting it, the work- 
ing it out, what months, nay, perhaps 
years of study and labour to achieve it. 
‘*T won't, I don’t despair,” he thought, 
looking down at his catalogue ; ‘“‘and 
when a man is thoroughly happy and 
has a dear, !oving little wife to work for, 
what can’t he achieve.” 

There was a stir, and once more the 
crowd pressed upon him. He looked 
up, and as he looked, the happy, tender 
smile faded, his face flushed, then paled 
to a deadly white ; his fingers closed on 
the catalogue in his hand, until his nails 
nearly tore it. The room—everything 
was in a mist; he tottered, and was 
conscious of a hand on his arm guiding 
him to a seat. 

‘* The heat has overcome you,” said a 
friendly voice. 

But, “Oh, God, can it be,” he wailed 
in his heart, and though his head drooped 
over the book on his knees, he felt the 
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resence of a man in the crowd before 

im. Inan agony he waited, his nerves 
so unstrung that a touch would have 
made him cry out ; his ears keenly alive 
to the one footstep. It came nearer and 
nearer, was passing ; he breathed more 
freely, he looked up. 

Ah! he was there, in front of him, 
grasping his hand ! 

** By Jove! old man, so awfully glad 
to see you. Unexpected pleasure. Eh! 
Why ! Don’t you recognise me ? What 
ails you?” 

‘The heat,” answered the other, 
unconsciously quoting the words that 
had been addressed to him but now. 

** You don’t look very fit.” 

‘No, I have overworked myself. 
I’'ve—I’ve—a picture, a painting here 
—accepted, you know,” said he, striving 
to pull himself together. 

“‘Lucky devil!” replied the other. 
‘**Can’t you say you're glad to see me?” 

‘‘ We—we thought you were dead, 
Griffith. It’s a shock to me, you 
know.” 

“Oh, ah! drowned, eh! By 
God ! I had a narrow shave of it—saved 
by a miracle, and all the rest of it.” 

“It’s five years ago, and we believed 
it ; you made no sign—you were alive !” 

‘*Why should I? You all hated me 
and thought me a black sheep, even 
Marion ; I did not care to go back to it 
all over again.” 

“The certainty of your death (for, 
mind you, there was no doubt) killed 
your mother.” 

‘** Ah! poor soul, if only she had lived 
to enjoy the heaps of money her so- 
called blackguard son had earned, and 
honestly, all honestly, mind you; no 
roguery, no shiftiness, no fraud ; all my 
own good honest delving. You may 
work your fingers to the bone, Maple, 
and get your brain addled, before your 
brush brings in as much grist to the 
mill as my delving has done.” 

The speaker was as tall and as well- 
made a man as the other, but with a 
slight stoop of the shoulders which the 
other had not. His face which must 
have been handsome in early youth, had 
now, at thirty, a red flush, the unmis- 
takable signs ofa fast lite, which perhaps 
the arch-enemy drink had had not a 
little to do with. 


‘*It’s insufferably hot here,” he said, 
**let’s make tracks. Where are your 
diggins ?” 

“*I live in the country. I came up 
this morning, and must be going 
home.” 

*“Not a bit of it, old fellow, you'll 
come and dine with me. I'll give you 
something to eat and drink that will 
make another man of you.” 

‘‘Thank you, not to-day, some other 
day. It’s nearly five o’clock, and I have 
an hour by rail.” 

**Hang it, man, I'll take no excuse. 
If you miss your train, I'll give you a 
shake-down at my hotel.” 

“I cannot stop the night, I must 
return,” and a slight tremor seemed to 
run through him. 

*““Oh! I see: There’s is a Madam 
in the case. You’re married, eh?” 

‘Married! Yes—No—Oh, no!” 

“Well, you don’t seem to be very 
sure about it,” and he laughed. ‘‘ Any 
way, if you can’t come with me, we'll 
reverse the order of things, and I'll go 
with you. Which shali it be?” 

*T’'ll go with you, Griffith.” 

‘** Well spoken and judged,” said the 
other. 

CuapTer II, 

Ir went by the name of “Kose 
Cottage,” probably on account of the 
two big rose-trees climbing up the front 
of the house, even to the bedroom 
windows, besides which, the small garden 
in front was one mass of rose-trees, all at 
this time of the year in full bloom. 

Against the open door leant.a small, 
girlish figure, holding a large, broad 
brimmed hat in her hand. The rays of 
the setting sun, glancing through the 
trees touched her hair with their yellow 
light, making it shine like burnished 
gold. 

She was not beautiful, but her large 
dark eyes had a depth and pathos that 
insensibly attracted and fascinated. She 
leant idly against the porch, a soft, 
happy smile on her lips ; yet there were 
times when Marion Maple’s face became 
overshadowed as though with some past 
sorrow. She could not have been mor 
than three-and-twenty, and was young 
to have had many, or, indeed, any trials, 
and the young so easily outlive them : 
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but somehow there was a shadow on the 
sweet face more or less visible at times. 

“*Tis most time to be starting, 
Ma’am,” said a woman’s voice in the 
passage behind her. 

At the same moment a distant clock 
chimed the half-hour, and Marion put 
on her hat and went out. 

Leaving the cottage, she passed down 
a shady lane and on to the broad road 
beyond. It was steep, and led up to the 
railway station, round a turning to the 
left, almost at the top of the hill. She 
went a short way up and seated herself 
ona mile-stone. There was an expectant 
look on her face ; the train was late, and 
she plucked some daisies near, and 
pulled them to pieces in her impatience. 

But, at last, the rumble of an approach- 
ing train broke the soft summer stillness, 
and once more the happy smile crossed 
her lips, as though some one near and 
dear were coming swiftly by it. Soon 
the banging of doors, the noise of the 
steam, then the shrill whistle and a fresh 
rumbling, as the train once more went 
on its more or less perilous journey. 

She looked anxiously up the road : 
there were not many passengers, only 
half a dozen or so, and they all went 
off up the brow of the hill out of sight. 

She waited ten minutes, a quarter of 
an hour, the minutes went by so slowly 
as she — her hands tightly in her 
lap, struggling with the tears that welled 
up into her eyes and the nervous dread 
of some impending calamity. 

Once more she looked round, but 
there was no one in sight, no sound of 
an approaching footstep, and as the 
distant clock chimed six, with a deep 
sigh she rose and went home. 

The same woman who had spoken to 
her but now in the passage was busy 
laying the cloth for dinner. 

“Why, what ails you, Ma’am ?” she 
cried. . 

Marion sank into a chair trembling in 
every limb. 

“Oh, Susan,” she murmured, “he 
has not come by the train!” 

Susan started, then quickly recovered 
herself. 

“* Well, Ma’am, and what of that ?” she 
said, ‘*he’s missed it, that’s all.” 

**Do you really think so?” 

“Why, what else should I think ?” 
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‘‘If—if there should be anything 
wrong. The train was late.” 

‘They mostly are, and so’s the men. 
Now you get ready for dinner, and don’t 
be making the master anxious with the 
sight of your pale face when he comes 
home by the ten o’clock express, as he 
surely will.” 

‘* No train before ten o’clock, Susan ! 
Oh! what a long time to wait.” 

‘‘Not a bit of it. You get ready for 
your dinner. I’ve a nice roast fowl, the 
master likes it cold just as well as hot, 
and I'll be baking some potatoes to go 
with it later on.” 

‘But I cannot eat anything.” 

‘‘Oh yes, you can. It is not right to 
make miserable over things as is never 
going to happen, or any ways that mayn’t 
ever happen. Now, make haste, Ma’am; 
i’m going to dish up.” 

Marion rose and went slowly upstairs, 
not much reassured by Susan’s words, 
but feeling comforted nevertheless. 

As she disappeared, a step sounded 
on the gravel walk without. Susan went 
hastily to the door, just in time to receive 
a telegram, and prevent the boy from 
shouting his news in the passage. She 
took the envelope, turned it this way 
and that, and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, put it in her pocket. 

‘“«*Tis no use giving it to the mistress 
till after dinner. How do I know it is not 
bad news? Dear, dear me! I hope 
there’s nothing illcoming to us. We've 
had enough, God knows.” 

Susan had lived with Marion’s mother 
since the latter was quite a child, and at 
her mistress’ death had taken service 
with the daughter, to whom she was 
more like a friend than a servant. 
Any sorrow Marion had had, Susan had 
shared it ; she was faithful and true, and 
utterly devoted to her nurseling, and 
many and deep were the sighs she gave 
as she dished up the dinner; yet her 
face was smiling and her voice cheery 
when Marion sat down to the solitary 
meal, and with a great lump in her 
throat, tried to eat, and did eat, for 
there was no refusing when Susan 
willed. 

‘Now, you're going to drink a glass 
of port wine ; it’s one of the bottles left 
out of the lot master bought when you 
were so ill last year.” 
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**No, Susan, no; indeed, I would 
rather not.” 

“I’ve drawn the cork,” in a not- 
to-be-gainsaid voice, as she poured the 
wine into the glass, ‘‘and I’m thinking 
it’ll have to be drunk.” 

And Marion resigned herself to the 
stronger will and drank it. 

It was a miserable meal, not all 
Susan’s cheerful talk could make it 
otherwise, and even Susan was relieved 
when it came toan end ; yet she lingered 
in the room on one excuse or another, 
undecided as to what she should do with 
the telegram. Seyeral times she put her 
hand in her pocket and took hold of 
the envelope, but always to draw it 
out empty, with a solemn shake of the 
head and a glance at the clock, as if 
making up her mind whether or no to 
retain it until a certain hour, when she 
could have no further excuse for with- 
holding it; and as Marion took upa 
book and drew the lamp towards her, 
Susan thankfully left the room, spared 
the temptation of giving the telegram or 
the compunction of not giving it. 

As the distant clock chimed the 
quarter past nine, Susan returned with 
the crumpled envelope in her hand, and 
with no apology for its tardiness, but 
many misgivings, gave it to Marion. 

The poor pale face flushed then paled 
again ; she smoothed the crumpled cover 
with trembling fingers and looked at 
Susan, but Susan had turned her back 
and was busy at the sideboard ; so after 
a moment’s hesitation she rose and left 
the room softly. 

Susan saw no more of herthat evening, 
she fidgeted about, now upstairs, now 
down, but everything was still and silent, 
and at ten o’clock she closed the doors 
and windows gently, and, more gently 
still, went up to her mistress’s A mam 4 
door ; she tapped, and receiving no 
answer, divested herself of her shoes and 
went in. 

Marion lay in a deep sleep, her fair 
hair sweeping the pillow, her eyelashes 
wet with tears, a, the telegram on the 
counterpane close to her hand. Susan 
took it up, and adjusting her spectacles, 
read :— 

** Detained. Return to-morrow.” 

She put the paper down and crept 
softly from the room. 


‘“‘These are the words that break 
women’s hearts,” she muttered to her- 
self angrily and mournfully. 


CHAPTER III. 

NEVER did Robert Maple pass a more 
miserable hour than that during the 
dinner with his friend, or the man 
calling himself his friend. The dinner 
was excellent, the champagne also, and 
but for the temporary excitement the 
latter gave, he must have broken down 
completely. He suffered an agony, his 
head throbbed, his heart seemed 
numbed and incapable (mercifully) of 
thought. When his companion spoke, 
he tried to concentrate his mind on the 
question ; to form the answer he should 
give. To him it seemed that this man 
was trying to probe his inmost heart, to 
wrench from him his secret agony, to 
mock and jeer him with the cruel words 
he would hurl at him, the cruel deeds 
that would follow. He knew him as 
heartless and unprincipled, his ven- 
geance would be terrible and sure. 

They were talking of old times, old 
scenes, old places well known to both 
of them. 

**You remember Seth Jones? But 
of course you remember him,” said 
Griffith, as though to doubt the assertion 
were ridiculous. 

‘‘The son of the innkeeper? Well, 
yes, I know to whom you allude; he 
holds no place in my memory, except 
as a blackguard of the worst type.” 

The other coughed. ‘“‘Just so,” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, he turned up at my 
diggins.” 

Robert lifted the glass of champagne 
to his lips, but made no reply. 

‘He left Marlow not so long after I 
did, and brought me news up to date.” 

‘**I suppose so,” replied the other, as 
though the assertion was quite indif- 
ferent to him ; but his hand shook as he 
put down the glass. 

‘“‘My mother, poor soul!” and for 
the first time he lowered his loud tone; 
there was a break in his voice, a soften- 
ing in the bold look in his eyes, almost 
he sighed, as for a moment he hesitated 
ere he went on speaking. 

“« Well—well, she died. I could not 
help it, but it hit me hard. How was! 
to know she would take it so to heart.” 
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“Your death, you mean ?” 

“What else should I mean,” said 
Griffith angrily. ‘‘Seth said the news 
of it killed her, and he did not spare me 
one single detail of it; he piled up the 
agony, throwing it at me like so | 
red-hot coals. I don’t suppose the halt 
he told me was true, for he always 
hated me, but I wasn’t in the mind to 
doubt anything he said, and I just felt 
a brute, a scoundrel. I had been going 
to the dogs a long time, and now I went 
full tilt; what money I made, I gambled ; 
what drink I could get, I drank; then I 
was struck down with fever, and merci- 
fully unconscious for days and days. 
Well, to make a long story short, a 
miner’s wife took compassion on me 
and nursed me back to life; and some- 
how, as I lay there helpless, the touch 
of her hand on the pillow, the softness 
of her voice, the gentle tread of her feet, 
reminded me of Marion, and I struggled 
for life. I would live for my wife! I 
would work for her, toil for her! I 
would become rich, and then I would 
go back to her.” 

Robert said nothing, neither did he 
raise his eyes; he leant back in his 
chair giving no sign that he heard or 
heeded what the other was saying ; only 
once more the glass was at his lips, and 
once more he drained it. 

“Seth could tell me nothing of my 
wife, or would not ; she had made no sign 
since the news of my death had reached 
Marlow ; no one had seen her, no one 
knew aught of her ; only he swore by 
all that was holy that she was not dead.” 

‘“‘How did he know that?” asked 
Robert, rousing himself and lifting his 
heavy eyes for the first time to meet 
the vther’s gaze. 

“How do people know things? He 
swore it, and f believed him. She 
didn’t love me well enough to break her 
heart over me; all Seth could say was, 
that she had left Marlow, no one knew 
where she had gone, and no one cared.” 

“That was not true,” said Robert 
sharply. 

7 What was not true?” asked Griffith 
angrily. 

“*That no one cared for her,” replied 
Robert doggedly. 

“Why d—n it all, man, what do you 
mean ?” said the other, springing to his 


feet, his face a-flame; ‘‘ What do you 
know ; out with it, man!” 

**Did not Seth tell you that I had left 
Marlow only a few days after you did.” 

“*Tell me? Of course he told me,” 
shouted the other. ‘‘ What’s that got 
to do with it?” And he struck the table 
with his clenched fist. 

‘* Then, if I was not in Marlow how 
could I know anything?” 

‘* The devil knows what you're driving 
at, for I don’t,” said Griffith. “If I 
thought you were shuffling I'd have it 
out of you! And if any man has dared 
to stand in my shoes I'll kill him! So 
help me God! I will.” 

Robert answered nothing, his face 
flushed wrathfully, his mouth quivered, 
his eyes were a-flame, he clenched his 
teeth tightly, almost biting through the 
under-lip. After a minute’s hesitation, 
he with a wave of his hand seemed to 
thrust aside his anger, and not without 
an effort of will he spoke. 

** Do you think it advisable we should 
quarrel ? ” he asked coldly. 

“I don’t want to quarrel, only I don’t 
understand you, I swear I don’t ; you 
were always unfathomable and—and 
unapproachable.” 

*“Will you smoke?” said Robert, 
passing his cigar case. 

As the smoke floated between them, 
neither seemed inclined to pursue the 
conversation ; but the silence was irk- 
some. Robert could think of nothing 
to say, and Griffith's scowling face 
shadowed forth that his thoughts were 
buried in the past, and that if he spoke 
it would be of a bygone near to him, and 
also dear to him. 

“You left Marlow before I did. I 
suppose you didn’t return?” asked 
Griffith sullenly. 

“* You forget, my mother lives there.” 

Again there was silence, and when 
Griffith spoke it was as though uttering 
his thoughts aloud. 

‘‘They thought me a black sheep,” 
said he, ‘‘and I was a black sheep. I 
bullied my mother for money—always 
money. I bullied my wife because she 
hadn’t any. I was a brute, a d——d 
brute, so everyone said ; but at heart I 
was’nt so bad. Even at my worst I was 
always thinking—thinking of what | 
could do. I wanted to turn over a new 
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leaf, but I would make no sign lest I 
should be branded as a coward ; anda 
coward I was, for I daren’t meet my 
wife’s eyes ; they looked into my soul, 
they pierced me through and through— 
the sorrow—the anguish of them was 
more than I could bear, and I fled from 
them, and let it be thought I was dead, 
because I daren’t go back and face them ; 
but now—now—things arechanged—I’m 
changed, I’m a rich man, that makes all 
the difference. I don’t want money, I 
have it; but I want my wife,” said he 
doggedly ; *“‘I want her and I'll have 
er.” 

He puffed his cigar viciously, sending 
forth angry clouds of smoke. ‘‘ Of course 
I could find her,” continued he; “I’ve 
only to put those blessed detectives on 
her track; but that’s the last thing I'll 
do. She hated everything underhand, 
and I won’t spy on her. She's all right 
wherever she is. She’s done no wrong.” 

** She believes you dead,” said Robert 
with an effort. 
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“Look here! you stop that. I see 
what you are driving at. You say one 
word against her, that’s all ;" and he 
clenched his fist. 

**You are wrong. I believe no purer 
woman ever lived than she.” 

** Help me to find her.” 

“I!” cried Robert starting up. 

“Yes, you and no other; she and 
our mother were fast friends ; my wife 
oved her; your mother must know 

where she is, you have only to ask 
her.” 

Robert paled to the lips, ‘I might 
ask her,” said he hesitatingly. 

‘You must ask her. Sit down man; 
you see it’s this way, you can ask her 
without any bother and fuss. If I ask 
her—well I’m not master of myself at 
times, and there might be a row ; but if 
you don’t choose to ask her, I must.” 

**My mother is paralysed.” 

‘* More reason she should be tackled 
quietly. Any way she'll have to be 
asked. Either you or I.” 


***GoOOD NIGHT, OLD FELLOW!’ CALLED GRIFFITH AFTER HIM’ 
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‘I will go and see her. Good night.” 
And Robert turned to go. 

“Stay man, when will you send mea 
reply.” 

“The day after to-morrow,” replied 
Robert hoarsely. He went to the door 
fumbling with the handle as though un- 
able to turn it, passed out and with 
stumbling steps went down the stairs. 

**Good night, old fellow,” called 
Griffith after him, andthen ‘“‘ Too much 
fiz” laughed he as he lit another cigar 
and settled himself comfortably in his 
arm chair. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE train came puffing and screaming 
into the station, and this time Robert 
Maple came by it. He passed hurriedly 
out, and down the road where Marion 
but yesterday had been awaiting him so 
anxiously ; he slackened his pace as he 
turned into the lane—hesitated—went on 
and came back, he stood irresolute, 
pressing his hand to his forehead and 
almost covering his eyes. Should he go 
back or go on? 

“I must see her!” his voice struck 
the air with an agonised cry as he 
passed his handkerchief over his brow 
damp with great beads of sweat, and 
once more with hurried steps he went 
on down the lane, opened the cottage 
door and entered. At the same moment 
Susan came down the passage. 

“Good day, Susan,” and he attempted 
a smile, but the smile was a failure and 
his voice even to himself sounded 
hollow. 

“‘What is it, Master?” she asked 
anxiously, drawing near and putting her 
hand on his arm. 

Should he tell her? He craved for 
sympathy, to give vent to the pent-up 
feelings tearing at his heart-strings. 
Oh! for one word of comfort; the 
temptation was great, but he resisted it. 
What good would it do? Why, none. 
He gently removed her hand. 

** Where is she, Susan?” 

Susan’s eyes were full of tears as she 
silently pointed up the stairs. 

He went up without hesitation, but 
with so uncertain and heavy a tread, 
that Marion, unnerved and worn out 
with her restless night and sorrowful 
fears, did not recognise it. As he 
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entered the toom she rose to her feet, 
startled and trembling, and in a 
moment, with a joyful cry, was sobbing 
on his breast as he clasped her passion- 
ately in his arms, and all unstrung as 
he was, whispered words of endearment 
and love. 

** At last, Robert! I have missed you 
so, and—and I have been so anxious.” 

‘* Dear love,” he said, stroking her soft 
hair, and striving to steady his voice. 

Is it possible fora man to hide his 
pain from the woman who loves him? 
Marion detected it in his voice—in his 
eyes as she looked up at him. 

“Tell me,” she said imploringly. 

“Tell you what, little woman?” but 
his heart beat quick and fast. 

“Is there nothing to tell? Nothing 
I can bear part in or help you bear?” 

He did not reply. He could not 
command his voice. 

‘‘Am I not your wite, Robert,” she 
pleaded, ‘‘ to suffer when you suffer.” 

Ah, God! his wife. He shrank from 
her, but she put her arms about his 
neck and pressed her cheek to his. 

**I love you, Robert. If you love 
me, you will tell me.” 

Love her! He loved her with all his 
heart, it was death to part from her. 
All the past miserable night he had 
fought and battled against the wish to 
see her, but the wish was stronger than 
the will, and he had come, was holding 
her in his arms, and it was anguish 
unspeakable, but he had braced himself 
up to bear it. To go away without a 
word, never hold her in his arms again, 
never hear her sweet loving words—no, 
his strength of mind was not equal to 
it, he could not do it. A dreadful blow 
had fallen upon them ; as yet he alone 
knew of it and suffered, and he gauged 
her coming sufferings by his own, yet 
he was powerless to save her, powerless 
to avert the blow, which he would have 
given his life to save her from. Had he 
not been tempted to take it during the 
past night—those torturing hours of 
anguish and despair ? 

“* Marion,” he said hoarsely, ‘only 
God knows how dearly I love you. 
What you suffer, I suffer; your pain is 
my pain, and no woman but you will 
ever hold a place in my heart; you 
only shal] I Jove until death——” 
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“Parts us,” added Marion, “you 
ig say that Robert.” But he could 
not. 

‘You have said it, dear love,” was 
all he could answer. 

Marion trembled. He drew her closer 
to him. 

“You are not going away again, 
Robert,” she faltered. . ie 

“IT must, Marion. I have only come 
to stay the day, I am going to my 
mother, she is ill ; I must leave by the 
late train.” 

It was a falsehood, the only one he 

could remember having wilfully told 
in his life, and his conscience smote 
him like a hammer striking a bell. 
__ “IT am so sorry, Robert. Is she very 
ill? Has it anything to do with her old 
attack? Oh, I do hope not,” asked she 
anxicusly. 

“I think not. I hope not,” he said 
gravely, “* but—but I must go to her.” 

“* Of course you must go to her,” and 








then, entreatingly, ‘‘ Robert, I should 
like to nurse her ; do let me go with 
you!” 

‘“‘No! no!” said he hurriedly, ‘it’s 
impossible ; I must go alone;” and 
then catching sight a her reproachful 
look, for he had spoken sternly, he 
added, ‘‘Marion dear, I would take you, 
God knows how willingly, but—but I 
dare not.” 

How strange he was; what had hap- 
pened to him? Why would he not tell 
her? Tears welled up into her eyes. 

‘“‘T had better see about packing your 
things.” She tried not to speak coldly 
as she left the room. 

But he knew she was doubting him, 
he saw the appeal, the reproach in her 
eyes ; those eyes that even he had fled 
from. 

He! that other. O God! that other. 
He clenched his hands, and in sheer 
despair leant his hot forehead against 
the cold marble mantelpiece. 


*** 17s IMPOSSIBLE ; I MUST GO ALONE 
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The door opened gently. He started 
up, and saw Susan standing in the door- 
way. 

**Is it so bad, Master?” and she came 
near and once again laid her hand on 
his arm. 

This time he shook it off. 
Susan, hell ! ” he cried. 

She shrank back dismayed, ‘‘ Master,” 
she began. 

“Don’t call me that!” he exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘‘Oh! I am going mad, don't 
listen to me, don’t heed anything I’m 
saying;” then more quietly, ‘‘ only— 
only take care of her, I beseech you. 

‘“* Your wife you mean, sir?” 

‘*T mean Marion—Marion, she whom 
I love with all my heart and soul. 
God help us both!” 

He went out hurriedly, Susan heard 
his step on the stairs and the door of 
the studio close, as with a moan she sat 
down and throwing her apron over her 
head cried quietly. 

It was evening when Robert and 
Marion parted. The trees were throw- 
ing long shadows across the road, as 
they swayed gently to and fro in the 
fading light of the setting sun, and she, 
tearful and agitated, stood at the door 
of the cottage, watching his retreating 
figure as hastily, too hastily, he went 
out of her sight. 

“If I do not return to-morrow or next 
day I will write.” 

These were his last words, and over 
and over again she repeated them to 
herself, but they brought no comfort to 
her soul, only terrifying misgivings of 
some impending evil. 

He, speeding on in the train, broken- 
hearted and anguished, his thoughts not 
of himself and his pain, but of hers, and 
how he could not save her or avert the 
awful calamity that had come upon 
them and engulfed them in its terrible 
embrace. She had no one to comfort 
her in her misery but Susan; whilst he 
—he had his gentle, loving mother to 
whom he could pour out ali his pent-up 
agony which was binding his heart 
almost to breaking; yes, there was a 
partial relief in the thought; then he 
hated himself for imagining that any- 
thing could assuage his woe, while she 
had no one—no one ; and he covered his 
face with his hands, for the light of the 
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setting sun was odious to him, and 
groaned aloud. 

Surely no man living had suffered as 
he was suffering, God help him! so he 
thought. Late that night he reached 
his mother’s house and knelt by her 
bedside. 

**Oh, mother,” he said in a scarcely 
audible voice; ‘‘an awful, terrible 
calamity has befallen me, I am, God 
help me, a miserable broken-hearted 
man.” 


CHAPTER V. 


AnD Marion? She who was. still 
ignoraat of the woeful misfortune that 
was coming towards her with fateful 
steps, the grievous blow that was to 
lay in the dust all her hopes of happi- 
ness. Marion passed a miserable night : 
an undefinable fear—a dread of evil to 
come—had possession of her. 

“If I do not return to-morrow or next 
day, I will write.” 

And he had not written; and she 
hoped : oh! how she hoped. 

Now she prayed he might not write, 
his silence was her hope, and hope 
buoyed her up with its smiling face ; 
thoughts of past happy days and of 
bright ones to come. Why should she 
fear the future? Robert loved her; she 
knew it, she felt it, and yet for all that 
her heart sank within her, and at times 
she feared. 

Another night, another day, and as 
the morning waned and the afternoon 
drew on and still no news of Robert, 
there came a touch of lightness to her 
step, a glimmer of brightness in her 
eyes; he would come, nay, he was 
coming, was already on his way ; her 
fears had been foolish, her misgivings 
groundless; was she not his wife? Only 
death could separate them, and death 
had never even faintly cast his fitful 
shadow near them. Robert had been 
strange, unlike himself, but he was well ; 
had he not held her in his arms in all 
the strength of his manhood. She 
went down stairs and opened the door 
of his studio. The sun was shining full 
into the room, its bright beams sad- 
dened her; she drew down the blind 
and looked around; unconsciously 
glancing at the writing table, and in a 
moment she was beside it; he might 
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have left a letter, she had never thought 
of that, but save for a few circulars, and 
two or three blank sheets of paper 
there was nothing—nothing. She was 
moving away when her dress touched 
a bench of keys hanging in one of the 
drawers. Her husband’s keys! he had 
left them here! how careless! She 


opened the drawer : it was empty! and . 


so on the others, as she pulled them 
open one after another. A pang shot 
through her, a sudden stab, oh God! 
what was the meaning of this? Trem- 
bling motionless she stood ; then with a 
smothered cry hurried into the passage 
and snatching her garden hat off a peg 
went swiftly out—through the garden 
gate along the lane and up the road to 
the Station. 

It was yet early; it could not be 
more than five o’clock ; an hour—whole 
hour to wait; what could she do alone 
with the terrifying thoughts that 
possessed her? She went up the hill 
at such a pace that she had to pause 
breathless ere she reached the top, and 

ting leant against a tree to recover 
reath. The cool soft wind blew 


through her hair, the twittering of birds 
fell on her ear with the bleating of 


distant sheep; all these signs of life 
about and around her tended in a 
measure to calm her distress, and 
though still nervous and anxious, she 
went calmly down the hill and seated 
herself on the friendly mile-stone where 
so often she had awaited her husband. 
And she awaited him now. Her heart 
leapt at the thought as she gazed at the 
spot where, coming round from the 
station, she always caught sight of him. 
A rumbling of wheels from behind (but 
Marion was too lost in conflicting 
thoughts to heed them) and a van 
ey laden with furniture came in 
sight. 

The horses struggled with their load, 
the corner round which they had come 
was a sharp turning, and the hill steep, 
a man was leading and urging on the 
foremost horse, another man and a boy 
helping by turning with all their 
strength one of the wheels. Of a 
sudden the man left hold of the spokes 
and called out at the top of his voice. 
‘*Hold hard, Bill! d—yer. By 
he'll be in on us!” and rushing to the 
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horse’s head he strove with all his might 
to back the van into the hedge. 

But it was too late; a man on a 
bicycle was coming down the hill at 
headlong speed; there was a crash, a 
cry, a sudden swerving and stamping of 
the horses, then silence, and a deathlike 
hush. 

Marion was a courageous woman, but 
her heart failed her for fear of the 
terrible sight which might meet her 
eyes on the other side of the van, but 
she got up resolutely and bravely, and 
went round, little prepared for the shock 
that awaited her. 

A .man was lying prostrate in the 
road, the two other men stooping over 
him; one had his head on his knees, 
the other was wiping the blood splashed 
about his face. 

“Is he much hurt?” asked Marion, 
faintly. 

‘* Well, Ma’am, I’m thinking ‘tis as 
bad as can be.” 

She went nearer, until she stood 
close by, looking down at the stranger. 

Then a moan, scarcely heard, swept 
across her lips, an ashen hue crept over 
her face, she staggered against the side 
of the van ; earth, sky, all was a blank 
—a mist, but she did not lose con- 
sciousness, the mist cleared—she fought 
with her weakness, with the awful shock 
of the cruel blow that had struck her as 
she looked on the man’s face, and 
recognised him. 

A few minutes of agonised struggling 
with her weakness, of terrible awakening 
as to direful things to come, and of 
what she must do now—now. Poor 
thing, she was all distraught, and 
shuddered from head to foot as she 
went towards the boy standing a-gape, 
and touched him. 

‘* Here is a shilling for you,” and her 
voice seemed hushed and strange to her, 
as she took her purse with shaking 
fingers from her pocket, ‘‘if you will go 
at once for Doctor Abney, the first house 
on the right as you go into the town.” 

‘*I knows, ma’am, all right,” said the 
boy, “I'll do it!” and he started oft 
as though glad to leave so dismal a 
scene. 

‘‘And you,” she said, turning to the 
men, ‘‘wiil bring him to my house. 
Can you? It isclose by,” she added, 
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seeing that they looked at one another 
as though hesitating, ‘‘Oh! do, pray 
she clasped her hands implor- 


do,” an 
ingly. 

“Well ma’am, you see ”"—and he 
looked at his mate doubtfully, ‘‘in 
course, in course we'll do it, but how’s 
it to be done, Bill?” 

“* Well, there’s the mattress,” replied 
the other, glancing at the van, ‘‘’tis a 
case of life or death. Suppose we'd 
best have it down.” 

They tied thehorses’ heads to the stump 
of a tree, and ina few minutes, which 
seemed like an eternity to the anxious 
woman, brought the mattress, lifted the 
injured man on to it, and followed her 
down the lane, into the cottage and up 
the stairs; but at the top they stumbled, 
it was a narrow, awkward turning into 
the passage, and the noise brought 
Susan all aghast and trembling in every 
limb, never doubting but that the 
master had been brought home dying or 
dead. She stood for a moment to 
recover her scattered senses, and then 
followed into the bedroom just as the 
men were lifting gently the insensible 
form on to the bed. She stood aside as 
one of them passed out with the 
mattress rolled up on his shoulder, and 
Marion advanced to the other, and 
putting some silver into his hand closed 
the door behind them, and the two 
women were alone. Susan was stand- 
ing by the bed, her hands clasped 
tightly across her chest, a startled, 
horrified look on her face. 

“Oh! my poor mistress. Oh! Miss 
Marion,” she said breathlessly, uncon- 
sciously reverting to the old familiar 
name. 

*‘ Don’t stand like that, Susan,” cried 
Marion, coming towards her. ‘Do 
something! For God’s sake do some- 
thing.” 

Susan took her by the arm, and sat 
her in a chair. 

“Sit there,” she said authoritatively, 
“T’ll do what I can, never fear—but 
the doctor.” 

‘*He’scoming. I’ve done everything. 
Oh! what shall I do? What shall I 
do?” wailed the stricken woman. 

“ Sit quiet, ma’am, and just try to—to 
not let everyone know.” 

Marion relapsed into silence, but her 
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heart spoke loud and fast, the events of 
the last few days rising ghostlike before 
her mental vision. Robert’s strange- 
ness, his silence, all was explained, she 
no longer feared evil to come, the evil, 
nay, shame was upon her never to leave 
her, but be with her for evermore ; 
there was no battle to fight, and in the 
end a hope of victory. There was only 
her shame to face, and her duty. Alas! 
what was her duty? Did she owe it to 
this man or the other? O God! this 
man was her lawful husband. She was 
a sinful woman—a sinful, wicked woman 
—and her life from henceforth would be 
a curse, she was wrecked body and 
soul, 

She was sitting near the open win- 
dow, and, for the second time that day, 
the soft wind blew through her hair, the 
sun’s beams fell across her, but she felt 
and saw nothing save the body on the 
bed and Susan bending over it. What 
was she doing? what right had she to 
do anything while she herself was idle, 
and every moment that passed might be 
his last ? 

She rose like one distracted and went 
swiftly over to the bed, and at that 
moment the door opened and Doctor 
Abney entered the room. He took 
things in at a glance, as medical men 
generally do, and taking her hand in his, 
drew her away from the bed towards 
the door, opened it, and as she passed 
out closed it behind her. 

He returned, and all unnerved <-7d 
fearful, Susan helped him as best hee 
trembling hands would let her, he 
grumbling now and again at her awk- 
wardness. 

When all was done that could be 
done, Susan looked at him apprehen- 
sively. ‘* Willhe recover, sir ; is there 
hope?” 

‘Is hea relative of vour mistress?” 
he asked. 

‘** N-n-o,” hesitated Susan, and prayed 
to be forgiven her falsehood. 

‘**A stranger ?” he questioned looking 
at her searchingly. 

** Yes,” she answered and this time 
without hesitation. 

‘** Well, the spine is injured, and there 
is that nasty cut on the temple and 
of’1er complications ; no, no ; I see very 
little hope of recovery.” 
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‘*And—and won't he know any one 
again, sir?” 

‘** He may recover consciousness,” said 
he slowly ; “in the meanwhile tell your 
mistress I will remain, and my good 
woman get me a cup of tea.” 

Very gently Susan opened Marion’s 
bedroom door, prepared for sobs and 
tears, and despairful anguish, but she 
found her in a dead faint on the floor, 
shetried to raise her but finding it beyond 
her strength fetched some pillows from 
the bed and placed them under her. 

**Poor thing, poor thing,” said she 
in a broken voice ; ‘‘ she’s happier as she 
is ; I won’t disturb her” ; and, throwing 
a light shawl over Marion, she went to 
get the tea for the doctor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARION sat by the bedside of the 
injured man. It seemed months, not 
days, he had lain there unconscious. 
Would he ever rouse ? ever look at her ? 
ever recognise her? And then—then and 
after, what would happen should he 
recover? And should he not recover? 
She cast from her the damning thoughts 
which strove within her, and prayed 
with all her strength to combat them. 

She did not love him. Once her love 
had been his—how long ago it seemed— 
and he had trampled on it, crushed it. 
She had given it to another, who was 
less than nothing to her now. He 
loved her—this other—oh! how he loved 
her, or rather how he had loved her ; 
for she no longer belonged to him, and 
he must not, he dare not love her now— 
she was another man’s wife. Oh the 
horror, the mockery of it. It was a sin 
for her to be thinking of him ; yet, poor 
woman, he was in bet thoughts night 
and day. 

The letter he had promised had 
come, she had read it with dry eyes and 
an ache at her heart threatening to stop 
its beating ; all his sorrow, his suffering, 
his anguish, was in every line he wrote, 
yet he spoke no word of them, all his 
thoughts were of her and with her, and 
that he could do nothing to help or 
comfort her in the terrible calamity that 
had come upon her. But it was the 
last lines that struck chill on her heart. 
‘*We must not meet again,” he wrote, 
“it is best so, though God knows it tears 
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my heart in pieces to write it. I sail for 
America to-morrow, and may God help 
you and have you in His keeping.” 

He was gone! gone for ever! and she 
covered her face with her hands and 
groaned. 

When the paroxysm of grief had 
passed she ow up only to find the 
sick man’s eyes open and looking at her. 
She felt turned to stone and her heart 
fainted within her, but she rose, lifted 
him and put a glass to his lips, he drank 
and lay iat amongst the pillows, his 
eyes still on her, but his brain wander- 
ing and he speaking of things and events 
of which she knew nothing. 

“When will Mr. Maple return?” 
asked old Dr. Abney of Marion. 

“He cannot come. He is_ in 
America,” she paled ever so little, 
feeling, though perhaps it was her 
imagination, that he was looking at her 
searchingly. 

‘*This man isa great charge. There is 
the hospital.” 

**Oh no,” she replied hurriedly, ‘‘ my 
—my husband would wish him to 
remain here,” and she felt her face 
flushing scarlet at the falsehood. 

“It is a great charge,” he said again, 
gravely, but this time he avoided 
looking at her. 

But the day came when her charge of 
him ceased. His thoughts no longer 
wandered, his lips no longed uttered 
strange things. He slept as gently as a 
child, and she watched ie: 

It was evening when he roused and 
stretched his hand feebly towards her, 
seeming in no way surprised at her 
presence. 

** Marion !” he said. 

She stooped and pressed her lips 
gently on his forehead. You must not 
talk, perhaps to-morrow——” 

‘IT must—I—I am dying, it’s all over 
with me. There’s no to-morrow for me. 
*Tis the end, Marion, the end. Once | 
was near it—very near, but now there’s 
no mistake.” 

“Hush! it is bad for you to talk. 
Let me shake up your “pillow ; there, 
that is better. Now try and rest quiet 
for awhile.” 

** Yes,” he said feebly, ‘‘ quiet—very 
quiet—the quietness of death.” 

She went and sat away from him, 
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hoping he would sleep or at least rest, 
but his mournful eyes ever looked at 
her longingly, and it seemed to her, as 
he moved his hands on the coverlet, 
that they became weaker and his face 
more white and set. A chill fear struck 
her heart ; was it,indeed, as he said, the 
quietness of death approaching? She 
hastily went out and sent Susan for the 
doctor. 

When she returned the sick man 
motioned her towards him; she went 
and knelt by his side, and as she took 
his hand in hers, shuddered at the 
coldness of it. 

“You must let me talk—only for a 
little while,” he said, smiling feebly, 
“but I have that to tell you must be 
said while I’ve time, and you must let 
me say my say. It’s this; I’ma rich 
man ; had I lived I need no longer have 
begged, and borrowed, and swindled ; 
I struck ile, and I’m rich, and you shall 
have all, every penny of it.” 

“T cannot take your money, George, 
Oh! no—no I cannot,” and the thought 
of all her miserable sin swept through 
her. Should she tell him? He was 
dying. Was it good for him to know ? 
Was it the right thing to tell him? 
Then a sudden impulse overpowered 
her, 'and with a sob in her voice she 
said, ‘‘I am asinful woman, George. If 
you knew all, you'd hate me! ” 

‘*Tell me, don’t be afraid.” 

In a broken voice she told him. 

“Poor thing,” he said, stroking her 
hand, and there was an infinite pity in 
his voice; ‘‘ poor thing, you’ve had a 
hard time of it, but that’s all over now.” 

“You forgive me, George?” 

“Forgive you! my—my wife, it’s all 
the other way—it’s you to forgive. I 
was a bad husband, and—and I’m sorry 
for it. I’d have made you a happy 
woman had I lived. It all came too late 
—too late.” 

For a moment there was silence, then 
he roused again. 

‘‘The money’s yours. I came by it 
honestly. Anderson, my mother’s 
lawyer, you must goto him. He’s got 
my will,” said he feverishly. ‘It’s 
yours—all yours, and you'll take it?” 

‘“‘T’m a sinful woman,” s>bbed she, in 
a broken voice. ‘I—I have wronged 
you. Oh! forgive me,” 
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‘No, it’s all my fault, but if I have 
anything to forgivé, well, I forgive you, 
if—if you take the money, only that 
way, mind you. I worked and strove 
for it, and all for you, and now,” con- 
tinued he, striving to raise himself in 
the bed, “‘ you would let me die know- 
ing all my life’s labour has been useless ? 
I tell you I can’t die happy, I can’t. 
’Tisn’t much I ask of you. It won't 
cost you anything, only the knowing 
you’ve done something to give me a last 
touch of happiness.” 

**T’ll take it, George.” 

** Promise,” he said. 

**T promise.” 

A feeble smile flitted across his face. 
She lifted his head on to her arm, 
moistened his lips, and wiped the damp 
dew on his forehead. He closed his 
eyes like a tired child, and seemed to 
dose, but in a minute he roused again. 

‘“* You forgive me, Marion—we’ll both 
lipo you’ve done nothing, 
nothing, nothing, only me, you'll for- 
giv — 

“*I do forgive, with all m 
she sobbed, ‘‘and George, will 
ask God to forgive?” 

A mournful eager look swept across 
his face, and as she bent her head to his 
he murmured brokenly, ‘“‘God—forgive 
—me!” 

And with these words on his lips, he 
died. 


heart,” 
you not 


CHAPTER VII. 


THEN followed for Marion an illness 
of a brain overwrought, the heavy 
weight she had borne for days. Her 
strength waned with the delirium, 
present things and things of only a few 
days past, were, perhaps mercifully for 
her, never in her mind. She lived in 
the past, and this was full of the 
wrongs and terrors she had suffered. 
The tears were often in Susan’s eyes 
and dropping on to the work in her lap ; 
her heart bled for her mistress ; if only 
her poor wandering senses would 
return, or her eyes look at her without 
their restlessness, as though searching 
for something they could not find in 
some unfathomable depths far away ; 
if only she could be got to know that 
the worst was over. He was dead, 
God be with him, and with him had 
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*** PROMISE!” HE SAID. ‘I PROMISE’” 


gone misery and anguish which it made 
Susan tremble tothink of. There must 
—there would be happiness yet, if only 
the master could be written to. In 
America? Yes, she knew that—but 
where? It was a big place, and people 
got lost there and never heard of again. 
Each day, as it slipped by, seemed to 
carry with it a little more of her 
mistress’s happiness, and her own 
anxiety. 

Dr. Abney was always cheerful: 
“She will pull through with God’s 
help. She has been sorely tried.” He 
spoxe the latter words gravely, and 
Susan, startled and dismayed, looked 
at him with misgiving. He had never 
asked questions, but did he suspect, and 
what? and if he did, how would it all 
end ? 

Many days came and went, and Susan 
sickened with her impatience and fears 
—she had never seen any one so weak, 
and it terrified her. 


But at last came a change. The eyes 
ceased their restless wandering, and 
looked with a soft, welcome recognition 
at her ; the poor parched lips whispered 
scarcely audible words, but Susan ood 
and understood them. 

““Only we two in the house, dear 
mistress,” she answered. ‘‘No one— 
nothing else.” 

A faint flush swept over the sick 
woman’s face, and she closed her eyes, 
and slept (after many days) as peacefully 
as a child. 

Her recovery was slow but sure, and 
her weakness great; but youth battles 
bravely with death, and day by day 
strength and health came back, but 
they could not chase away the mourn- 
ful look overshadowing her face; and 
Susan often cried herself to sleep, 
thinking of it and what she could do, 
or what could be done to comfort and 
bring once more smiles and happiness to 
her mistress. 
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She; was a courageous woman, and 
full of firmness and will, and she deter- 
mined to ask for leave for a day or so, 
and go to her old home, Marlow, which 
had also been Marion’s, and find out 
what had become of the master. So, 
without a word of why she went, and 
least of all to her mistress, she started 
on her journey. But her eager yet 
cautious enquiries availed her nothing. 
Old Mrs. Maple had gone away a 
month ago, no one knew where, so her 
journey was useless; and, with a heavy 
heart, she returned home again, and 
urged upon Marion Dr. Abney’s advice 
—change of air. 

So they went to a quiet village by 
the seaside, and here Marion fulfilled 
her promise to her dead husband, 
claimed her riches, and tried to be 
content and wait for him who would 
—who must—come. 

But days, weeks, passed. She trem- 
bled at every step that approached the 
house. Every ring at the bell sent 
the blood rushing to her face, but he 
came not. 

Then a great longing came upon her 
to go home again. She had been 
foolish—stupid. Of course, he would 
go there, and he would not find her. 

Her impatience was so great, she 
would not wait a day—an hour, and the 
evening found her once more at Rose 
Cottage. 

But, alas! the days went by, and he 
gave no sign, and her heart grew sick 
and faint. 

Every three months Susan went to 
London to cash the cheque. Marion 
dared not draw through the bank in the 
town near, as there she was only known 
as Mrs. Maple, and how could she sign 
the name of Griffith ? 

Susan had been gone since the early 
morning, and Marion strolled down the 
road, thinking she might return by the 
mid-day train. It came on to rain one 
of those heavy April showers, and 
Marion went under some trees for 
shelter. The ground all about was dry, 
but the road damp, and the approach- 
ing steps of a man were inaudible. 
He drew near—was passing—when she 
caught sight of him. 

_ “Robert ! Robert !” she cried, spring- 
ing forward. 


rg! 


In a moment he was pressing her 
convulsively to him—as she flung her 
arms round his neck—and kissing her 
passionately again and again. 

“Forgive me, Marion; forgive me. 
I could bear it no longer. I could not 
help coming. Look at me once—just 
once.” 

But her arms fell away from him, and 
as he laid her gently on the turf, he saw 
that she had fainted. 

“IT am a coward—a selfish brute to 
have come!” he exclaimed, raising her 
tenderly on to the bank beneath the 
trees, where the rain had not pene- 
trated. ‘‘And I must leave her. I 
dare not stay ; for, O God, she is no 
longer mine, and I dare not stay.” And, 
with a long, lingering look, his heart 
torn with anguish, he went on his way. 

But Marion’s life was not to end thus. 
By one of those strange coincidences 
which sometimes happen—no one knows 
why or wiediene—Sesnn had missed 
her return train, and was sitting on the 
platform at the Victoria Station, await- 
ing with impatience the coming of the 
evening train. Many came and went 
during her weary waiting. She watched 
the passengers as they passed—some 
so hurried and breathless, they had 
scarcely time to take their seats ere 
they swept out of sight. 

So many noises, so much shouting, 
bewildered her, and she got up and 
made her way towards the waiting 
room ; but just then, with an unearthly 
scream and shrill whistle, a_ train 
steamed into the station, and she was 
soon jostled by the hurrying crowd. 
She was just edging her way out of the 
pushing mass of human beings, when 
suddenly, with a stifled cry, she rushed 
frantically into the midst of those 


passing the barrier. 
He was there—the master ! 


She had 
seen him! She must reach him ! 

With many angry words from those 
she pushed and struggled against, she 

ined the outlet. But now the man 

emanded her ticket. She thrust her 
return ticket into his hand. 

‘*T will come back; indeed, I will,” 
she said. ‘‘Oh, for the love of God, 
let me pass, master!” 

And he let her pass. 
your ticket,” he said. 


**T shall keep 
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But Susan heard nothing. She was 
hurrying swiftly onwards. Where— 
where was he? 

She looked up and down frantically, 
and in another moment was across the 
road, and her hand on Robert’s arm. 

‘“‘Oh, master, master!” she cried, 
fighting with her failing breath. 


home to Miss Marion. She wants you 
badly.” 
- That is impossible,” he said sternly. 
‘«« You—you must go back at once.” 
But Susan did not move. ‘‘ You are 
hard on her, master,” she faltered. ‘It 
wasn’t her fault, poor soul; and she is 
just breaking her heart—all alone.” 











“OH, MASTER, MASTER!’ SHE CRIED, FIGHTING WITH HER FAILING BREATH ” 


In a moment he was filled with 
alarm, and he thought of the pale, 
death-like face he had last looked on. 
Could it have been death? His face 
blanched. 

*“*What —what is it?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

we master—nothing.” Oh, 
how difficult it was to say anything now 
she had found him! ‘Only come back 


He started. ‘‘ Where is he? that— 
that man?” 

‘“‘Oh, master,” sobbed Susan, com- 
pletely overcome, ‘‘ He is dead.” 

A moment passed. Robert seemed 
as though he had not heard, and she 
repeated, ‘‘ He is dead.” 

He led her into the waiting-room, 
happily untenanted, and then, with 
trembling lips, she told her story. 
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And that story? What a difference 
it made to two loving hearts ! 

With lightened heart Susan found 
the ticket collector, who was hand- 
somely rewarded for his negligence 
of duty, and, with Robert’s small 
pencilled note in her pocket—treasured 
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was so much untold 
on her way to Rose 


as though it 
gold — went 
Cottage. 

A few days afterwards Marion and 
the faithful Susan journeyed to London, 
and once again Robert and Marion 
were married. 


ECHOES FROM OLD FRANCE.—U. 
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(RONSARD’S 


‘* CESSE TES PLEURS, MON LIVRE,” ETC.) 


> eee — 


Go, little book of mine, have thou no fear ! 
Though while on earth I tarry, men refuse 
‘Thy just inheritance and glorious dues, 

They will not, when I slumber on my bier. 

Nay! when a thousand years wax yellow and sere, 
Some lover of my poems, as he views 
The little land I lived in once, will muse— 

** That such a poet had his birthplace here! ” 


Take heart, then! for howe’er his merits shine, 
No living man of men receives due praise ; 

Yet dying, they will hail him as divine. 
For merits of the living only raise 

Envy in others; at each ancient shrine 
Posterity a willing homage pays. 
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MOUNT ST. MICHAEL 


2/OR the wearied worker in search 
of rest; for the jaded Lon- 
doner in search of health ; 
for the artist seeking new 
beauties for his brush; for 
the antiquarian seeking fresh fields for 
investigation ; for the botanist, the orni- 
thologist, the geologist, for one and all 
in quest of a holiday resort or a summer 
retreat at once delightful, unsophisti- 
cated, comfortable, and withal inexpen- 
sive, what a field is ever open in the 
western coast of Cornwall, where 
capricious nature seems to have lavished, 
in one small area, charms she has denied 
to half the world. Here in a tempered 
climate, fanned by healthful breezes, 
flourish a hardy, thrifty, hospitable 
people, pursuing their daily avocations 
among scenes of wildest beauty and 
rocky grandeur, tilling the soil once 
trodden by ancient saints, whose quaint 
names linger in village and township, 
and earlier, in the dawn of history, by a 
race savage and mystic, whose relics even 
yet lie strewn in field and wood and moor. 

Though various portions of the 
Cornish coast have each their uliar 
attractions and their special admirers, 
still the palm for scenery, interest and 
variety will ever be generally accorded 
to the district of the Land’s End; and 
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thus it follows that the focus and head- 
quarters of the visitor and tourist will 
be in that most quaint and picturesque 
western town, Penzance. 

And let not him who is in haste to ex- 
plore the Land’s End and the Lizard, 
to see St. Ives and the neighbouring 
towns, or to undertake that most futile 
excursion, a day’s trip to the Scillies, 
imagine that in Penzance itself there is 
nothing to repay investigation. So 
surely as the tripper who spends a few 
short hours only in the Flowery Isles 
will return sea-sick and disappointed, 
so surely will he fail to see the interest 
and romance of the little capital if he 
bestows but half a day upon its explora- 
tion. But once take up your quarters 
in Penzance, and many hours will not 
have elapsed before its many attractions 
commence to dawn upon you. 

To begin with, you have always St. 
Michael’s Mount to look at, an inesti- 
mable privilege which the inhabitants 
value at its true worth. It is said that 
the first words a stranger is greeted with 
on arrival are a paraphrase of a famous 
advertisement, ‘‘Good morning ; have 
you seen the Mount yet ?” But indeed 
it is scarcely possible to escape seeing 
it. After studying various more or less 
highly-coloured representations of it on 
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the journey, you wake in the early dawn 
of the morning, as the night mail creeps 


over the last few miles of its long run, 


to see the fairy fortress looming grim 
and grey and mysterious above the 
silvery mist and oily sea.” You watch 
it all day from your windows, now mo- 
mentarily obscured in fleeting cloud, 
shadow, or driving shower, now stand 
ing out in such vivid distinctness that 
you can almost count each boulder on 
its rocky sides. Wherever you are 
within sight of it your eyes are irresis- 
tably drawn towards it, until the curtain 
of night falls around it and hides it till 
the morn. Without it the bay would 
be commonplace enough, but its pre- 
sence lends a character, an interest and 
a beauty all its own. 

With such a weird, fantastic object to 
gaze upon, no wonder endless legends 
have been weaved around its history. 
Of course it-was once the abode of a 
giant in those good old days when Corn- 
wall was peopled by a race of men of 
about the size of church steeples, of 
mild and amiable disposition, and pos- 
sessed of a harmless passion for making 
very bad shies with exceedingly large 
stones. All over the country their 
missiles or ‘‘quoits” lie yet, some with 
the marks of the giant fingers still upon 
them to testify to the truth of those 
piping times when Gogmagog lived at 
Plymouth, and Blunderbore at Laun- 
ceston, and Bolster at St. Ives, who 
used to change his wife every year, 
getting rid of his old spouse by putting 
her out on St. Agnes’ Head as a target 
for his stone-throwing practice, until he 
played the game once too often, and 
died, as he was bound to presently, by 
woman's wile. 

The Mount in those days was the 
home of Giant Cormoran, who found its 
position useful for occasional games of 
‘‘bob-buttons ”—a superior kind of 
tiddly-winks—with a neighbouring giant 
of Tregrobben Head. The marks of 
the stones which went astray and 
knocked off pieces of the surrounding 
a can still be pointed out, to 
the confusion of the unbeliever. 

In later years the rock fortress became 
the enchanted palace of Milliton of 
Pengerswick, the great magician who 
kept a retinue of tame demons at his 
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beck and call, and whose silver table 
lies still beneath the waters of the bay. 
Strange are the legends of the Mount, 
oe stranger still the truth, which tells 
ow this sea-girt cliff, an island for all 
but a few hours of the day, was once 
a hill in a forest of oak and hazel, six 
miles inshore, till one day, in the 
autumn of the year, a fearful storm 
arose which lashed the ocean to a 
frenzy, in which it burst its prison bars, 
and raging inland, turned in an hour a 
pb paige forest into a wave-swept bay, 
under whose sands lie yet the massive 
roots and blackened branches of mighty 
trees, the nuts clinging still to the twigs 
that bore them in that October of long 


0. 

And as Giant Cormoran has left his 
mark on the eastern end of the bay, so 
has a greater than he left his on the 
western. Between Penzance and that 
most picturesque fishing townlet, New- 
lyn, lies Tolcarne, where a brawling 
little stream sparkles through a valley 
of surpassing greenness, and great, tower- 
ing granite cliffs bound the road on 
either hand. One of these bears the 
name of the ‘‘ Devil's Leap,” and marks 
the spot where, 300 years ago, the 
Prince of Darkness attempted a mean 
trick, and was, as usual, foiled by the 
deeds of the righteous. 

It happened in this way: "Twas the 
time of pilchards, and the abundance of 
that glittering harvest and the sight of 
the laden boats that sought the har- 
bour, almost sinking beneath their 
burdens of fish, induced Old Nick one 
day to start on a little private fishing 
expedition of his own, to which end he 
first possessed hims+lf by stealth of all 
the nets of the Newlyn fishers, intend- 
ing in this way to ruin their trade as 
well as to enrich himself. And without 
doubt he would have succeeded in his 
evil design had it not chanced that, as 
he passed Tolcarne, the choir of St. 
Peter’s Church, which nestles beneath 
the rock, happened to be issuing from 
that place of worship, and caught him 
in the very act. 

With a promptitude and presence of 
mind never to be sufficiently com- 
mended, these worthy men, grasping 
the situation, commenced forthwith to 
repeat in chorus such portions of Holy 
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Writ and the Church Services as oc- 
curred to their recollection, and this 
with such vehemence and volubility, 
that the foul fiend had no course left 
him, but, at the sacred words so abhor- 
rent to him, to drop his nets and seek 
refuge in flight. And so pressed was 
he, and soswell did the worthy choir 
perform their part, that he jumped clear 
across the valley on to the opposite 
brow, a feartul leap, indeed, leaving his 
hoof- mark deeply imbedded in the 
granite as a token of his headlong 
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between nine and tena procession of old 
women wend their way along the half- 
mile of road that separates the two 
places, bearing their silvery burdens for 
sale on their regular beats. Some ride 
in donkey-carts, but the majority trudge 
on foot, supporting their heavy baskets 
on their shoulders by means of a broad 
strap across the forehead, even as the 
women coolies of Darjeeling carry 
the luggage, so many thousands of 
miles away. Very picturesque are 
these old ladies in their short skirts 


haste. More than this, if you climb the 
eastern rock by a winding, stony path 
you find at the summit, not onlya 
song panorama spread around you, 

ut on the stone at your feet a curious 
interlacing network of slender ridges, in 
which you will at once recognise the 
petrified relics of those identical nets 
which, as ill-gotten goods, wrought 
their thief so little good. 

Not that the people of Newlyn 
escaped altogether scatheless ; far from 
it. For as the,victorious choir watched 
the retreating figure of the enemy, they 
heard him utter, in fearful tones, the 
awesome words “ Bucka! Bucka !! 
BUCKA!!!” in terrible crescendo. 
Whence, being gifted with much per- 
ception, they gathered that some cala- 
mity would shortly overtake them, 
which it accordingly did, for not long 
afterwards four Spanish galleys appeared 
in the bay, from which landed 200 
bearded Spaniards, armed to the teeth. 
Then did the terrified inhabitants recall 
to mind, not — the dread word, but 
also an old, old prediction of that” 
mighty enchaoster, erlin, which he 
uttered in days ere yet the sea rolled 
over the fair land of Lost Lyonesse, 
and which, being translated. reads : 

Those shall land on the stone of Merlin 

Who shall burn Paul, Penzance and Newlyn. 
And seeing here the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, they prudently resolved not to 
nght against the inevitable, and retired 
irom an unequal contest until the 
Spaniards had actually achieved what 
was expected of them. 

Newlyn is the fish market whence is 
obtained all the fish that forms the 
staple food of Penzance. The fishing- 
boats may be seen entering the harbour 
m the early hours of the morning, and 


and flat bonnets; but most striking of 
them all is the venerable Blanch 
Courtney, whose wrinkled face is 
framed in the frills of a white cap, 
who wears a red “‘ turnover” across her 
bent shoulders, and the cleanest ot aprons 
over the most abbreviated of petticoats. 
Eighty years of age is Blanch, but she 
can trudge her miles and carry her fish 
with the best of them ; and proud is she 
of her photograph displayed for sale in 
the photographers’ windows as a typical 
aomiee of the far-famed Cornish Fish- 
wife. 
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A CORNISH FISHWIFE 


Poor old Elaich has some stiff hills 
to climb in the prosecution of her daily 
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business, for Penzance streets are narrow 
and steep, not to say break-neck, and 
the pavements are of the meagrest, 
except in the principal thoroughfares. 
The town abounds, too, in odd nooks 
and crooked alleys, side lanes and back 
slums; places with queer bulgey walls 
and tottering chimneys, marvellously 
complicated roofs, and minute windows 
stuck in impossible corners, which, from 
their antiquated appearance, might date 
back almost to those days when the first 
little colony of inhabitants gathered 
around the ‘‘ Holy Head” (as Penzance 
interpreted signifies), so-called from a 
chapel that primarily stood there, appro- 
priately dedicated to St. Anthony, the 
saint who preached the Gospel to the 
denizens of the deep, delicately com- 
mencing his discourses with ‘‘ Dearly 
beloved fishes.” 

It is said to have been on the pier at 
Penzance that Sir Walter Raleigh lit 
the first pipe of tobacco smoked in Eng- 
land. This was a memorable feat and 
worthy of a monument to its honour, if 
it could be proved. The town has 
already one statue in the market-place 
to the most famous of many well-known 
men connected with it, Sir Humphry 


Davy, who first saw the light within a 
stone’s throw of where he now stands at 


the top of the hill. Behind the market- 
house, built into the wall, is the ancient 
market-cross, which formerly stood out 
in the midst of the market-square, with 
from perhaps twenty to thirty pigs tied 
to it on market-day. 

What a feature of the Cornish land- 
scape these same old crosses are! What 
a romance they lend to roads otherwise 
prosaic encugh, throwing a halo of anti- 
quity and mystery over the dull hedgerow 
and the long hill, adding another in- 
terest to the crowded graveyard around 
the grey, weather-beaten church. I 
know not how many of these relics are 
to be discovered within walking distance 
of Penzance alone, but one of the most 
striking is the Latin cross at the road- 
side above Tolcarne, standing amid 
bushy brambles on a mound by the road 
side, from whence the view opens out in 
matchless panorama of green woods and 
fields, across the wide blue bay to the 
distant, grey outline of the Lizard, St. 
Michael’s Mount standing out clear and 
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sun-bright, giving just that touch of 
glamour and romance to the whole that 
renders it unique and distinct from any 
similar view tobeobtained in all England. 

The road from here, if followed up 
towards Pendeen, soon lands the tra- 
veller in Fairy Land; .by which I do 
not mean that the country assumes any 

articular beauty, for in truth, except 
or a certain wild and desolate grandeur 
of its own, the barren boulder-strewn 
moor which stretches in wave-like un- 
dulations to the horizon. is dreary and 
depressing when there is no heather 
bloom to clothe it with purple mantle. 
Yet on this eon gee a eT waste, as 
any Cornishman who has not had all his 
traditions over-educated out of him will 
tell you, the “little folk ” held their own 
long ages after advancing prosaism. 
locomotives and board-schools had 
swept them from the rest of the 
country. In fact, there are many who 
firmly believe that they are still to be 
seen in this, their last, stronghold ; and 
bold— possibly over-bold—is he who 
would cross the lonely moor alone after 
nightfall has settled down about its rocky 
hollows. 

There the Pixies hold their midnight 
gambols, clad in gorse bloom and blue 
hair-bells, frolicking to the elfin music, 
whose enchanting melody will haunt 
the mortal, who has chanced to hear it, 
till his dying day. But there, also, 
fearful demons will meet in unholy 
revels. Infernal huntsmen, with whoop 
and cry, will chase across the heath lost 
souls, who shriek aloud in hopeless 
agony ; while inland from Porthkernou 
may sweep the dread Death-ship, that 
awtal shadowy vessel, square rigged, 
with black sails, that drives in from the 
ocean full against the fearful headland 
where the Logan rock stands, takes the 
beach without shock or sound, and glides 
inshore into the darkness, poctanens 
dreadful things to the luckless wight 
who, horror-stricken, catches sight of it. 

Nor is the reason for all these legends 
far to seek. Strewn all over this weird 
heath are the relics of that savage ancient 
race, seen dimly through the mists of 
countless generations, standing on the 
borderland of ay and tradition, 
known to us only by works, scarce 
human in their magnitude; of piled stones 
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and heaped-up mounds. To the student 
of those early times the ‘‘Gump,” north 
of St. Just, has as much interest as Salis- 
bury Plain or the Marlborough Downs. 
Here are cairns, cromlechs, barrows, 
castles, druidic circles, holed stones, 
kistvaens, stone huts, what not, bestrewn 
with unrivalled profusion, and affording 
work for a lifetime’s investigation, and 
excuse for a thousand queer legends to 
account for them, even among a people 
less imaginative and superstitious than 
the Cornish. One of the most famous 
and well-preserved of these relics is un- 
doubtedly Lanyon Cromlech, a remark- 
ably perfect specimen of its kind—a 
gigantic tripod of massive blocks, sup- 
porting a slab eighteen feet long and 
nine wide, at a height of five feet above 
the ground, and visible for a great dis- 
tance. The famous ‘“‘ Men-in-tol,” or 
holed stone, through which children are 
still dragged to cure them of pains ia 
the back, stands within a short distance. 

Returning thence to Penzance, the 
nearest way is through the pleasant 
village of Madron, really the mother 
parish of the town, whose churches are, 
as it were, only chapels-of-ease, built to 
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supply the needs of an outlying district. 
About three-quarters of a mile from the 
grey old church, across footpaths, over 
stiles, through gorse bushes and a very 
considerable bog, the visitor who i; un- 
daunted by the difficulties of the way 
and the seeming uolikeliness of the 
locality, will suddenly discover, where 
he least expects it, four low ruined stone 
walls, enclosing a shallow pool of mud 
and weeds, while in a recessin one 
corner is a running spring of clearest, 
sparkling water, enclosed in a breast- 
work of ruje masonry. This is the 
Holy Well of St. Madron, with the 
ruins of the old baptistery that once en- 
closed it. The low altar-stone is still in 
place, and the step of the sacrarium 
which raised it above the little nave, 
while round the walls runs a narrow 
stone seat forthe worshippers. But all 
has been « ruin since the days of Crom- 
well’s myrmidons, from whose icono- 
clasti: rage even such a remote little 
sanctuary as the tiny chapel in the bog 
was not secure. 

Curiously enough, for the last few 
years one of the chief Nonconformist 
bodies of the district has held services 
yearly in the ruin blessed by St. Madron 
sO mnmany generations gone; but to the 
general public the spot is famous as the 
Wishing Well, a trysting place for 
lovers, and a species of oracle ie village 
girls, who, with bent pins and other 
mystic adjuncts, attempt to read their 
futures in the translucent waters. 

But Holy Wells are as common in the 
neighbourhood as wayside crosses, and 
that of St. Madron is only one of scores 
in the district, to each of which is as- 
cribed miraculous power to heal one or 
other of the ills that flesh is heir to. If 
the efficacy of only half these springs 
were what was claimed for it, or if the 
faith of the present generation were as 
strong as that of generations past, Pen- 
zance ought not to possess a single infirm 
person. Be that as it may, the fresh 
Atlantic breezes, sweeping off the ocean 
in health-giving gusts, pure and un- 
breathed for so many thousand miles, 
have in themselves a potency beyond 
that of all the wells put together, and 
add yet another charm, and this by far 
the greatest, to a favoured land. 
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Sj 
weSITH ‘Florodora” musical 
@ comedy has gone about as 


far as itcan. I say this 

in no hasty or nasty spirit, 

for though I am not of 

those who hold that the 

: peculiar form of humorous and 

_ musical entertainment known as 

“musical comedy” is the best way in 

which the ears and the eyes of after- 

diners can be pleased, I make no struggle 

against the tide of the times and take off 

my hat quite pleasantly to ‘‘ Florodora,” 

as the most complete thing of its kind 

that has yet been presented to the British 
public. 

I have kept this little admission of the 
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beauties of ‘‘ Florodora” for a while, 
because I was sure that so expensive a 
piece must surely run for a long time, 
and because I did not wish to rush into 
print and photographs with the advance 
guard of the critics. I preferred to take 
‘**Florodora” after it had mellowed a 
little, after it had settled down, in the 
manner of its costly kind, to be one of 
the stock joys of London. 

This article on ‘‘ Florodora” is not, 
of course, a critique in the accepted 
sense of the much abusedterm. It is 
the fashion in England to leave a play— 
and ‘‘Florodora”’ is really a play— 
severely alone after it has pursued the 
first week of its career. An occasional 
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fresh crop of photographs and an inspired 
pe or so, announcing the tremendous 

usiness is all the printed intimation that 
you get of its existence. My collection 
of words is to be a sort of appreciation 
of the thing ; a collection of interview- 
ettes of the persons chiefly concerned ; 
and added remarks of my own, which 
may be skipped by those who are 
nervous of them. However, I am taking 
‘* Florodora ” as an accepted institution, 
not as a new Aunt Sally to cock-shy 
down. 

Necessity number one in a musical 
comedy is that you shall have a large 
number of very beautiful ladies, not 
necessarily to play parts, but to please 
the eye. The projectors of ‘‘ Florodora ” 
have made no mistake in this particular 
department of the game. They have got 
ravishing ladies, and a large number of 
them. hen they are all there, and it 
happens several times during the pro- 
gress of this pleasing medley, the joint 
charms may well curdle the staid plot 
of life of the most determined bachelor. 
They are of all sizes and varieties of 
beauty ; they are brunettes and they are 
blondes ; they are contentedly English 
and they areavowedly American. Some 
of them look as if they were really the 
Spanish girls that they represent, and 
one or two of them are very fine and 
large indeed. You get these charmers 
in various costumes; at first they are 
the peasant ladies who help to cultivate 
the essence of ‘ Florodora,” then they 
are changed into Welsh divinities with 
the top hats of the neighbourhood—I 
should like the address of that Cymric 
village that can put so bright-eyed an 
army of Amazons into the field—and 
lastly, these delightful ladies get them- 
selves into the most modern of evening 
frocks, and dance round a stately ball- 
room as if it was Covent Garden itself. 
Some of these frocks may well make 
those less fortunate ladies who sit in 
the dress circle rebel against the tyran- 
nical limits of their dress allowance. It 
is an appetising sight—for the male sex 
—and an envious one for the female. I 
have seen ‘“‘ Florodora” several times, 
and have had the most indiscreet 
Mahomedan ideas su ed to my too 
fragile brain. How I have wished that 
I was Mr. Cyrus Gilfain, the pacha of 


that odorous isle. How I have con- 
demned him for forsaking it for any 
Welsh fortress, even should it be visited 
by the agent of M.A.P. I would even 
give my services for nothing as one of 
the six agile and elegant young clerks 
who are so Conduit-Street-turned-out in 
** Florodora.” 

Twelve of these young ladies are ele- 
vated above their sisters; these twelve 
are what I believe to be called ‘‘small- 
part ladies.” Certainly their parts are 
very small—you must watch the show 
carefully or you will miss one or more of 
theparts altogether—but all of this pro- 
minent dozen are more than ordinarily 
fascinating, and they have much nicer 
frocks to wear than their humbler 
sisters of the rank and file. Six of them 
are indigenous to the isle of ‘ Floro- 
dora,” and six of them are English 
ladies who come to the place on one of 
those happy chances that are so neces- 
sary to musical plays. Among them you 
may find Miss Nancy Girling, one of 
the sweetest of English beauties ; Miss 
Beryl Somerset with a wealth of hair of 
that colour that De Nessyms would 
have raved about ; Miss Fanny Dango, a 
very pretty little lady, who is sister to 
our only Letty Lind; Miss Jane May, 
quite different in beauty to her sister 
Edna, and Miss Lydia West, petite, with 
big appealing eyes, and with the true 
Parisian diablerie de corps. Later on 
Miss West is Mr. Gilfain’s typewriter, 
in one of the smartest of frocks, and 
altogether she is one of the prettiest 
spots in the play. 

Asa half contrast to the twelve small- 
part ladies, there are six small-part 
gentlemen; among them is Mr. Lam- 
bart, whom I have seen play wones 
parts extremely well, and they are al 
of them very well dressed. ‘Such parts 
are new to musical comedy, and they 
may . become popular—if musical 
comedy is going to continue being 


popular. 

That is the bed-rock of “ Floro- 
dora” ; the chorus, the small-part ladies 
and the small-part gentlemen. It 1s a 

ood half of the battle, and it is the best 
alf of the battle in ‘‘ Florodora.” 

I suppose that, after the ladies, the 
music is the thing that must next be 
considered in a ‘‘ musical comedy,” and 
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though the music in ‘‘Florodora” has 
not set the barrel organs by the ears, it 
is certainly pretty, and at times reaches 
quite a surprisingly high level. It is 
pleasing from start to finish, and while 
you are actually at the theatre you can 
find no fault with it, but when you are 
gone, say after supper, and you want to 
recall an air, you will find that nothing 
has stuck in your head. And yet this 
is surprising, for Mr. Leslie Stuart, the 
com r of “ Florodora,” has written 
music that has haunted the ears of all 
London. 

_ Mr. Leslie Stuart, to begin my 
interviewettes, is a gentleman from the 
north country, and his speech still 
poasamnas the pleasant “burr” of his 
and. He came to London to make 


fame and fortune out of his music, and 
sold “ Louisiana Lou” to Mr. George 
Edwardes. From that time he has gone 
on supplying the most delightful of 
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coon melodies to Londoners. I need 
only mention that ‘Little Dolly 
Daydreams” and ‘‘ The Dandy Fifth” 
are both from his brain, to show how 
versatile is Mr. Stuart. 

This is his début as the composer of 
a whole musical piece, but the powers 
that be in the shape of enterprising 
managers have been quick to recognise 
that he is a force that must not be 
neglected, and he is already busy on a 
new play. 

After the music the book, and I am 
afraid that I must say that Mr. Owen 
Hall, the man who is responsible for it, 
has been disappointing. From the 
author of the “Geisha” and the 
‘Gaiety Girl,” one naturally expected 
much, and Mr. Hall has had a better 
acting company to write for in 
‘*‘Florodora” than ever he had during 
his connection with Mr. George 
Edwardes. A good many of Mr. 
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Hall’s accustomed sallies against society 
are fired off during the evening, and 
one or two of them are witty, but they 
do not atone for the fact that Owen 
Hall has lamentably failed to provide a 


second “‘Geisha.” Improvements have 
been made since the first night, but 
when you have a story that has no main 
humorous idea, and a story that leaves 
the comedians to provide the fun as 
best they can—well, you can’t improve 
on it very much. 

Mr. Hall, as I have mentioned, 
provided us with “The Gaiety Girl” 
and ‘‘The Geisha,” two of the best 
musical comedies of recent days. He 
is also a journalist, and recently edited 
a satirical pro-Boer organ called “‘ The 
Phcenix,” which, however, despite the 
very clever writing that it contained, 
did not enjoy a very lengthy career. 

The majority of the lyrics in “ Floro- 


dora” are from the pen of Mr. Paul 
Rubens, and they are well turned and 
witty. He has written the words ot 
Miss Ada Reeve’s two popular songs, 
‘“‘ Inkling ” and ‘‘ Tact,” and he is also 
responsible for the music of the latter 
song. 

Mr. Rubens is a young man, in fact, 
four years ago he was an undergraduate 
at Oxford, but, and taking also into 
consideration the fact that he has been 
reading for the bar, since he first came 
before the public, he has accomplished 
a great deal of work. He was part 
author of “Young Mr. Yarde,” pro- 
duced by the Grossmiths, and he was 
again part author of “Great Czsar,” 
the clever musical comedy that included 
Ada Reeve and Willie Edouin at the 
Comedy Theatre. He wrote lyrics for 
Arthur Roberts in ‘“‘ Dandy Dan,” and 
when “ Little Miss Nobody” came to 
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the Lyric Theatre he was responsible 
for the most popular song in the piece, 
“Trixie from Upper Tooting.” 

Paul Rubens, when at Oxford, was 
a leading light of the Dramatic Society, 
and figured in several of their pro- 
ductions. At smoking concerts he was 
in great request, and at organising 
concerts himself he was indefatigable. 
He is a hard worker and believes in a 
good deal of fresh air. Wherefore he 
golfs, and, when he can manage it, does 
a bit of shooting before breakfast. 

So much for the chief artificers of 
“Florodora.” I should like to pay a 
tribute to the stage manager, to the 
costumiere, and to the scenic artist, but 
I do not know their names. However, 
their work is excellent, and much of the 
success of ‘‘Florodora” is to be 
attributed to their efforts. 

Of the players, I must of course give 
pride of place to Ada Reeve. An inter- 
view with that brilliant little lady has 
but recently a ed in this magazine, 
wherefore will not go into her career. 
Suffice it to say that she started her 
stage career at the comparatively 
a age of six, and that she has 

n in harness pretty well without a 
break since that date. Recently 
Londoners will remember her in “‘ The 
Gay Parisienne,” in which she showed 
that an English actress could really 
be a Parisienne to the life, and also 
wear her frocks in the manner that only 
Parisian and a few others know how to. 
She was also in that clever musical 
comedy, “All Abroad,” at the Cri- 
terion Theatre, and then she went away 
to take Australia captive, and came 
back to make the so far biggest success 
of her artistic career, as the Parisian 
lady once more, in Arthur Roberts’ 
company in Milord Sir Smith at the 
‘Comedy Theatre. Since the first night 
of that production, Miss Reeve has had 
London at her feet, and has not spared 
herself in her endeavours to please them, 
for, not content to delight one theatre 
audience per night, she has taken the 
opportunity of a long wait to run across 
to the Palace Music Hall and there been 
the star turn of the evening. 

Miss Reeve has a delightfully fasci- 
nating personality and is as full of 


talent as she can be. It would be rash 
indeed to attempt to define any limit 
that she may attain to in any or every 
or the stage art, for she wg ne 
et had a proper opportunity to shine 
qn the lh oP go indies of her 
work. However, a _ leading actor- 
manager has pronounced that in his 
opinion Miss Reeve could not be 
bettered as Lady Teazle, and what 
higher praise could there be? The 
unfortunate fact of an old contract from 
which there was no release took her 
from us for a month or two this 
Christmas to a provincial pantomime, a 
pantomime in which she, as a_ boy, 
showed that there existed a successor to 
Nelly Farren. However, Miss Reeve 
must on no account go away from 
London any more. 

There is much talent in the cast of 
‘“‘Florodora,” for with Miss Reeve 
are associated Miss Evie Greene and 
Miss Kate Cutler, both stars in the 
musical comedy world. Miss Greene 
is the Spanish lady of the piece, and 
she is a Spaniard to the life. She has 
the walk and the carriage of the 
southern beauties, and in addition to 
being very handsome, her acting is 
artistic to a degree. 

Miss Greene has not been very long on 
the stage, and till she was introduced 
to Londoners by Mr. Tom Davis in 
“‘L’Amour Mouillé,” was practically 
unknown to metropolitan playgoers. In 
a very few months, however, she has 
established herself in the very first rank 
of her particular branch of the profes- 
sion. 

She first made her acquaintance with 
the stage in the chorus of that charming 
comic opera, ‘‘ Marjorie,” but it was not 
long before she was playing small parts. 
She played in various comic operas on 
tour, and at Christmas time went into 
pantomime, in which she has been both 
principal girl and principal boy. Though 
those who have seen her in ‘‘ Florodora” 
know what a delightful girl she is, those 
who also saw her in “ L’Amour 
Mouillé” know that she is still more 
delightful as a boy, and it is as a boy 
that she has made her chief pantomime 
successes. It was my good fortune to see 
Miss Greene as the principal boy of an ex- 
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MISS EVIE GREEN! 


AS “DOLORES” IN ‘* FLORODORA ” 


From Photo by 
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cellent pantomime in Glasgow, and I was 
charmed to notice how she disregarded the 
traditional methods that the usual prin- 
cipal boy has been content to stick to, 
and appears likely to intend to stick to 
for all time, and had thought out the 
part on original and artistic lines. Miss 
Greene’s Prince in “Cinderella” was 
not merely a handsome girl in tights, it 
was a thoroughly considered piece of 
acting. She played with Little Titch 
at the Garrick Theatre, in ‘‘ Lord Tom 
Noddy,” and subsequently went on tour 
with him in that play, and, after that 
in, she was most successful in ‘‘ The 

ew Barmaid.” Her début in “L’Amour 
Mouillé” all Londoners will remember ; 
it is rarely indeed that a débutante has 
received so large a number of laudatory 
press notices. Miss Greene is the wife of 
that clever actor and singer, Mr. Richard 
Temple, and is a lady who has a great 
future before her. She is a worthy 





successor in light opera of delightful 
Miss Florence St. John. 

Miss Kate Cutler has for some time 
been in the good books of the London 
public ; in fact since her début on the 
stage, in ‘“ Pepita,” at Toole’s old 
theatre, she has rarely left the metro- 
polis. It was perhaps her delightful 
performance of Trilby in Miss Nelly 
Farren’s burlesque, ‘‘A Model Trilby,” 
at the Opera Comique that made her 
famous, and after that came another 
charming performance in ‘‘ All Abroad,” 
in which she was associated with Ada 
Reeve. Then came the lorg run of the 
“French Maid,” and quite recently 
another trump in “‘ Little Miss Nobody.” 
Miss Cutler is daintiness and refinement 
personified, and there could be no better 
exponent of the fresh English girl in 
** Florodora ” than she is. 

The fun in the play is in the hands of 
Messrs. Willie Edouin and Charles 
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Stevens, and it could scarcely be in 
better hands. Mr. Edouin is of course 
a very old London favourite, and he 
has been successful in many parts. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to remember his 
Chinaman as the best thing that he’ has 
ever done, and I have seen him do it in 
two different plays. One hopes that in 
the very near future another Chinese 
part will be written for this most humor- 
ous of comedians. In farce every one 
remembers Mr. Edouin in that scream- 
ing absurdity, ‘‘ Our Flat.” His Hilarius 
in ‘‘ La Poupée” was a work of genius, 
and scarcely less so was his per- 
formance in ‘‘Great Cesar,” at the 
Comedy Theatre. As the phrenolo- 
gist in “‘ Florodora” he is delightfully 
quaint. 

Mr. Charles Stevens, the millionaire 
of “‘Florodora,” be life on his own 
in a way that scarcely promised that he 
would become a successful comedian. 
He was in a racing stable, and wasa 
first class horseman. He still keeps up 
his affection for the sport of kings, and 
knows as much and a bit more about 
racing as any of his brother Thespians. 
Mr. Stevens has been in several London 


productions, but it is in the provinces 
that his fame is greatest, and in Liver- 


pool, and Manchester, and the great 
cities of the north and midlands his is a 
name to conjure with. He has been in 
many pantomimes, and as the dame, as 
one of the ugly sisters in Cinderella, as 
the baron, or any other of the stock 
pantomime parts, he is immense. He is 
a comedian with the keenest sense of 
fun, for which he does not get quite all 
the scope that he deserves in ‘ Floro- 
dora.” I first remember Charles 
Stevens in London, when he was with 
Arthur Roberts in ‘‘ Claude Duval,” in 
which play he gagged as readily and as 
ably as the arch gagger himself. He, too, 
is one of the Florodorists who was in 
** All Abroad,” in which category, by 
the way, I had forgotten to include Mr. 
Willie Edouin, and recently he came 
out in comedy, and was very funny as 
the waiter with Charles Hawtrey in the 
** Cuckoo.” 

I have mentioned before that the 
minor parts in ‘“ Florodora” are ably 
and picturesquely played. It is a play 
that has successfully weathered the very 
worst theatrical season that has been 
known for many years past in London, 
and will, I should imagine, be running for 
some time still after the publication of 
this article. 
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navigation is by no means 
a new idea, for submarine 
boats would appear to be 
as old as the hits. 

If authorities are correct, 
the submarine boat may 
be said to have existed in 
the time of Alexander the 
Great. Indeed, he is said 
to have been a passenger 
in a craft of this nature, but, unfortu- 
nately, or, perhaps, fortunately, the build 





built on the Thames, near London, and 
it would appear that James I. made a 
trip in this wonderful craft. Naturally, 
the famous Hollander was proud of the 
fact that the King of England travelled 
in his boat, and there, probably, its glory 
ended, for nothing more of importance 
is recorded of this interesting craft. 
Some historians even say that Cornelis 
van Drebbel’s boat never did actually 
submerge. We certainly doubt whether 
it attempted to navigate along the bot- 
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THE SUBMARINE BOAT AND ITS FUTURE 


tom of the Thames when the King was 
a passenger. Thirty-six years later a 
man of the name of Day went down in 
a submarine boat at Yarmouth, and sent 
the whole town, such as it was in those 
days, mad with excitement. When 
he repeated his experiment, however, 
neither boat nor crew reappeared. 

The next submarine boat was de- 
signed in 1776, by an American engineer, 
named Bushnell. This boat, which 
was propelled by oars, was primitive in 
the extreme, and was destroyed soon 
after going into commission by the 
shots of a British man-of-war. Fulton 
was the next submarine crank to appear 
upon the scene, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that he was decidedly more 
successful. He designed two different 
types of submarine boats, and made 
numerous experiments. On one occa- 
sion, he is reported to have kept his 
craft under water for four hours, 
while he also exploded a mine at Brest 
from his submarine boat. This was in 
1801. 

From this period up till the arrival of 
Professor Tuck’s ‘‘ Peacemaker,” in 
1887, submarine boats had a decidedly 
Phillips’s wooden boat 


unlucky time. 
sank too deep on Lake Erie, and was 
broken by the excessive pressure of the 
water, with disastrous results. Curiously 
enough, the same fate befell Bauer’s iron 


boat in 1850 at Kiel. Fortunately, 
Bauer and his two men escaped by 
being carried up by a huge compressed 
air bubble. McClintock and Howgate’s 
submarine boat, constructed in 1863, 
was responsible for the loss of no less 
than thirty-two men. She was used by 
the Confederates in the American Civil 
War; but, alas, her four submersions 
resulted in the killing of her volunteer 
crews, 

The ‘ Peacemaker” saw the intro- 
duction of the cigar-shaped boats. She 
was 30 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 7} feet 
deep. She was lighted by electricity 
and propelled by a steam engine of four- 
teen horse-power. This boat was sub- 
merged by filling her ballast tanks with 
water and raised by means of a rudder, 
which moved around a_ horizontal 
axis. Two men composed the crew, 
an engineer and a companion who acted 
as “helmsman.” This latter took up a 
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position in a glass-enclosed dome, which 
as from the upper surface of the 
old. Altogether, the ** Peacemaker ” 
may be said to have been fairly suc- 
cessful as a submarine boat, for she 
demonstrated her ability to attain a 
speed of about eight miles an hour 
when well submerged. 

The ‘‘ Peacemaker” was an American 
boat, and while she was being tried in 
American waters, experiments were also 
being made on this side of the Atlantic 
with Nordenfeldt’s four submarine boats. 
The most successful of these latter was 
the “‘ Nordenfeldt,” built by Mr. Garrett, 
at the works of the Barrow Shipbuilding 
Company. She was 125 feet long, 12 
feet in diameter, with a displacement of 
245 tons, when fully submerged. Nor- 
denfeldt’s boats were different to their 
predecessors, inasmuch as they burned 
fuel when on the surface and relied on 
the heat stored in the boiler when under 
water. Unfortunately, the four crafts 
came toan untimelyend. The “ Nor- 
denfeldt ” was wrecked on her way to 
the Baltic, while the same fate appears 
to have overtaken her sister-ship that 
went out to the Golden Horn. 

Briefly, then, this is the history of the 
submarine boat. The subject of under- 
water navigation has always been a 
fascinating one, but never more so than 
it is to-day. The announcement that 
France has decided upon the construc- 
tion of 100 submarine boats for her 
Navy, and the additional fact that the 
United States naval authorities have 
purchased the submarine torpedo boat 
** Holland,” has awakened a deep in- 
terest in the subject. 

The submarine boat of to-day is a 
vastly superior kind of craft than those 
we have mentioned. In fact, it is not 
going too far to say that the problem of 
submarine navigation has practically 
been solved. e say “practically” 
advisedly, for undoubtedly there is room 
for a great deal of improvement, but 
recent experiments with some of the 
latest arrivals, point to the fact that 
engineers have at last been able to grasp 
the nature of their task, and are en- 
deavouring to design boats which will 
fulfil these essentials. 

Our photographs illustrate the sub- 
marine torpedo boat ‘‘ Holland,” which 
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has just been bought by the United 
States Government, from the Holland 
Submarine Torpedo Boat Company, for 

30,000. This remarkable boat was 
invented by Mr. George Holland, who 
has been experimenting with submarine 
craft for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. No boat has caused so much 
newspaper talk in America as the 
‘*Holland.” She has been referred to 
in the yellow journals as ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s 
Devil of the Deep,” ‘Monster War 
Fish,” ‘‘ A Submarine Terror,” and such- 
like bewitching titles. 

All last summer the “ Holland” was 
playing all kinds of pranks at the end of 

ong Island, to the amusement of those 
who understood her, and to the appre- 
hension of those not acquainted with 
submarine boats and their ways. Sud- 
denly she would be detected like a life- 
less log on the water, and as suddenly 
she would disappear. Sometimes she 
would remain immersed for only a few 
minutes, while at others she would not 
be seen for half-an-hour or more. Occa- 
sionally she would rise near the point 
where she dived, while at others a 
quarter of a mile or more would be 
covered before she reappeared. She 
would sink close to a large vessel, and 
then suddenly reappear on the other 
side, much to the astonishment of those 
on board, who watched the mysterious 
craft with an interest never beleee exhi- 
bited in marine architecture. 

So great was the interest taken in the 
boat, and so many astonishing things 
she performed, or could perform—at 
least, so the papers said—that at last the 
United States naval authorities decided 
to ask her inventor to submit the craft 
to certain prescribed tests, with a view 
to purchasing the vessel should she 
prove herself capable of meeting their 
ee. 

hese tests took place in November 
last, in Peconic Bay, on the north coast 
of Long Island, in the presence of an 
official trial board, composed of United 


States naval officers. Although these 
tests took place so far back as last 
November, the naval authorities did not 
definitely make up their minds to pur- 
chase the craft until April this year. 
The trials which the United States 
Government required were, that the 
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boat should proceed a mile under water, 
rise to the surface to make an observa- 
tion from the conning tower, discharge 
a torpedo at a target while at full speed, 
and return under water to the —— 
int. All this the submarine torpedo 
t “Holland” accomplished, the entire 
trip occupying twenty-five minutes 
forty-three seconds. 

On several occasions the ‘‘ Holland ” 
remained under water for intervals of 
more than twenty minutes, and demon- 
strated her ability to respond to a 
summons, to sink Reneath the surface, 
approach a ship, discharge a_ tor- 
pedo, wheel about in her course, and 
return to a place of 7 all 
within a space of considerably less 
than half an hour. Tests were made 
at depths of about twenty feet, the 
deepest obtainable in the bay. The 
‘*Holland” also proved her ability to 
remain submerged for the space of 
twenty-four hours. During this period, 
she had her crew of six men and the 
torpedo operator on board. In justice 
to the inventor of this craft, it is only 
right to record the fact that none of her 
crew were subjected to any danger of 
asphyxiation, or even to inconvenience, 
while they remained under water during 
this long period. 

The “ Holland” is fifty-three feet in 
length, and eleven feet in width. Her 
outer covering is strong steel plates, 
while she is pointed at the ends. 

Although so small—for she is deci- 
dedly not a large boat—she carries about 
twenty tons of machinery and fittings. 
This apparatus consists of a fifty horse- 
power gasoline engine, which runs the 
propellor when the boat is on the surface 
of the water. The engine also charges 
the storage batteries with electricity. 
The storage battery, which is thoroughly 
insulated, is in a com ment amid- 
ships, while over this is the conning- 
tower, with steering gear, and under it 
the water-tank. The motive power 
for propelling the craft, while under 
water, is electrical, for the simple reason 
that the line engine would vitiate 
the air inside the vessel. 

In the bow of the boat is an under- 
water discharge-tube, for launching 
Whiteheads. In addition to this, she is 
also equipped with two other discharge- 
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tubes, for firing torpedoes. The for- 
ward tube is called the ‘‘ Aerial Torpedo 
Gun,” and the other, situated in the 
stern of the boat, the “‘ Dynamite Gun.” 
It is stated that the first can throw a 
100-pound gun-cotton shell a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile; while the 
latter has driven a shell through water, 
with wonderful accuracy, for a distance 
of half a mile. 

The act of diving, in the case of the 
“Holland,” is accomplished by openin 
the air-chambers, in the lower part o 
the hull, and filling them with water, 
and, at the same time, setting a hori- 
zontal rudder so that the bow of the 
boat is projected downwards. With a 
load of nine tons of water in her cham- 
bers the boat will run along at a depth 
of five feet. She sinks lower with every 
pound of water taken in, and the maxi- 
mum depth at which she can travel is 
140 feet. The boat can be steered to 
the surface by the rudders, or sent flying 
to the top by emptying her water-tanks 
by means of powerful pumps. Should 
the boat ever get stuck in the mud, it 
should be able to blow itself loose by 
means of its compressed air. In fact, 
the “Holland” could never be sunk 
unless it was unfortunate enough to get 
pierced above the flooring. 








THE U.S. SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOAT ‘‘ HOLLAND” CRUISING ON THE SURFACE 


On the surface, the ‘‘ Holland” is 
capable of travelling a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles without renewing 
its supply of gasoline, and fifty knots 
under water without coming to the 
surface. She can carry enough com- 
pressed air in her tanks to supply a 
crew of six or eight men with fresh air 
for thirty hours or more. On the sur- 
face the “Holland” can maintain a 
speed of about ten knots an _ hour, 
while under water her speed is about 
six to eight knots. 

Captain Lowe, of the United States 
Navy, in his report to the Secretary of 
the Navy, upon the tests to which the 
‘‘Holland” was subjected, wrote the 
following laudable account of the be- 
haviour of the boat. ‘‘ Throughout the 
trial, the submergement could have been 
anything desired, but care was taken 
not to entirely submerge the flags and 
poles, because that would have rendered 
the vessel invisible to the Board. In 
real warfare these flags and poles would 
not be present at all, and the vessel 
would be invisible, even when lightly 
submerged. Throughout the trial, the 
air in the living spaces was entirely pure 
to breathe, being refreshed from the 
steering engines, and from that used in 
discharging the trimming-tanks.” 
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“‘ The ‘ Holland’ is a succcessful and 
veritable submarine torpedo boat,” con- 
tinued the report, ‘‘ capable of making a 
veritable attack upon an enemy, unseen 
and undetectable, and that, therefore, 
she is an engine of war of terrible 
potency, which the Government must 
necessarily adopt in its service.” 

Much has been said as to what boats 
of the “Holland” type could do in 
case of war. Nothing is easier to the 
journalistic mind than to conjecture the 
possible damage which submarine tor- 
pedo boats could do, but nothing very 
definite can be said on this point until 
an actual test takes place. All said and 
done, however, such boats as the 
‘*Holland” should prove invaluable as 
a means of preventing an effective 
blockade of a harbour. 

In an actual contest between a battle- 
ship and a craft of the ‘‘ Holland” type, 
the course adopted by the latter would 
probably be as follows. She would 
partially submerge, only leaving her 
turret, or conning-tower, above water. 
In this position she would approach 
within about a mile of her antagonist. 
It is the opinion of naval authorities 
that the turret would not be detected 
at that distance. The little craft would 
now sink and then bob up again, for a 
second or two, within half a mile of the 
ship. If it was dark, it could even 
approach to within 200 yards of the 
vessel, and then discharge the deadly 
weapon. If the presence of the boat 
was detected, a dive should put it out of 
harm’s way. 


But the future of the submarine boat, 
from a naval standpoint, is not in its 
ability to attack, but rather in its effi- 
ciency as a means to protect harboursand 
coast defences. The knowledge that such 
vessels were employed to guard har- 
bours would naturally keep an enemy’s 
ships on the alert, and also at a respect- 
ful distance. Whether or not they 
could easily be rendered hors de 
combat, has not yet been seen. So 
far, it is interesting to note that many 
of our naval officers are of the opinion 
that, with the aid of the modern search- 
light and quick-firing guns, such craft 
could easily be detected before it could 
approach sufficiently near to a war 
vessel to do it anyharm. This explains 
the reason why the British Government 
has so far disregarded the claims of the 
submarine torpedo boat. 

Now that the United States Govern- 
ment has added a submarine boat to its 
Navy, and remembering that France can 
already boast of twelve ‘‘submarines ” 
in her Navy, and is adding more, it is 
the opinion, in some quarters, that our 
Government will probably reconsider 
the advisability of adding such craft to 
the British Navy. 

It is interesting to note that the 
‘* Gustave Zédé,” one of the submarine 
boats belonging to the French Govern- 
ment, can claim the distinction of being 
the largest submarine boat ever con- 
structed. She is over 147 feet in length, 
has a diameter of eleven feet, and a 
displacement of 260 tons. Her motive 
power is electricity. 
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THE SUBMARINE BOAT AND ITS FUTURE 


In the spring o1 1899, the ‘‘ Gustave 
Zédé” travelled nearly fifty miles under 
water. She torpedoed the ironclad 
‘‘ Magenta,” and we may be pardoned 
for quoting an account of this incident 
given in the words of the Minister of 
Marine, M. Lockroy. 

‘“‘ The eyes of all on board were fixed 
on the sea. Officers and men stood 
watching the crest of the waves, and 
every minute there were exclamations as 
someone fancied he had seen the ‘sub- 
marine.’ We imagined we saw it every- 
where, and it wasnowhere. In point of 
fact, it was proceeding quietly, invisibly, 
towards its mark. The excitement of 
the crew was at fever-heat, at the thought 
ofthetortures which the bravest men, the 
most self-possessed commanders, would 
suffer in the case of a real attack by this 
invisible adversary. Suddenly a precise 
and exact observation was made. The 
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cupola of the ‘ Gustave Zédé’ had just 
appeared 400 yards away, still abreast of 
us, notwithstanding the distance which 
we had covered. Immediately orders 
were issued. The guns were brought to 
bear upon her, and the quick-firers 
depressed in her direction. The sub- 
marine was no longer there. She was 
hidden from our fire and from our view. 
A minute elapsed. Though orders were 
given to the engineers to put on steam, 
and the ‘ Magenta’ had gone some con- 
siderable distance in the sixty seconds, 
the Admiral and I, leaning over the 
railing of the bridge, saw approaching 
us, with lightning speed, an elongated 
body, shining like gold. It was the 


torpedo of the ‘Gustave Zédé.’ It 
struck the ship about four yards below 
the water-line, and was smashed on the 
iron armour, but, if it had been charged, 
the ‘Magenta’ would have been sunk.” 
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NY centuries ago there lived 
at the base of the Elburz 
mountains, in the north of 
Persia, not tar from where 
the gigantic volcanic peak 
of Demavend soars aloft to an alti- 
tude of nearly 20,000 feet, a shepherd 
named Arbaces. 

Arbaces was poor, but he prided 
himself upon his descent from the 
royal stock of that famous Darius Hys- 
taspes, as the Greeks called him, who 
was the first to organise the unwieldy 
body mage of the Persian Empire, 
and who, on the whole, certain con- 
spicuous military failures notwithstand- 
ing, may perhaps be considered the 
—— and wisest monarch, after the 

ebrew Solomon, that Asia has ever 
produced. 

Now, a lofty lineage is more fre- 

uently a curse than a blessing, when 
the possessor of the sangre azul has 
inherited nothing else of more market- 
able value from his ancestors, and is 
compelled to toil for his daily bread, 
like any ordinary plebeian. 

When following his flock, Arbaces 
would often muse upon the ancient 
glories of the Achemenids, and the 
comparatively recent achievements, of 
the Arsacids; and while his sheep 
were busy, nibbling the scanty moun- 
tain her which Nature afforded 
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with niggard hand in those desolate 
and sterile regions, their master, al- 
though near them in the flesh, would 
in spirit be far away in the dreamland 
of glowing and gorgeous fancies, with 
kingly tiara upon his head and flash- 
ing scimitar in his hand, driving before 
him, not a score or two of lean and 
famished sheep, but hordes of van- 
quished foes. 

But Arbaces, at times, dreamt other 
dreams. 

He loved the fair Zulima; and Zuli- 
ma,.whom in his wild imaginations 
he glorified under the imperial title 
of Atossa, played an important part 
in all his visions. When, in fancy, he 
mounted the throne royal of Persia, 
and drained deep draughts of the 
sparkling juice of the grapes of Shiraz, 
or the clear pure water of the snow- 
fed Choas Zulima was ever at his 
side, with queenly diadem on her 
brow, golden sandals on her tiny feet, 
and soft Serican vestments draping 
her graceful form—ever at his side, 
his beloved, his consort, the sharer 
in his joys, his victories, his triumphs. 

Zulima was as poor, in worldly pos- 
sessions, as her lover, but she was 

uite free from that spirit of unrest, 
» sede and ambition which deso- 
lated his life. And she was rich in 
her youth and in her beauty. A true 
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Oread, the fresh mountain breezes 
had bestowed upon her the roses that 
bloomed upon her cheeks, and the 
hardy adventurous life of the moun- 
tains had given grace to her carriage, 
elasticity to her step, light to her eyes, 
and indomitable hope and energy and 
courage to her heart. Neither vision 
nor thought ever strayed beyond the 
boundaries of her native hills and 
valleys. 

To be candid however, although she 
loved him dearly, Zulima was some- 
what afraid of Arbaces; and this was 
the one sorrow of her gentle life. She 
feared him most when, with gloomy 
and preoccupied air, and seemingly 
unconscious or regardless of the fact 
that her tearful eyes were bent, half 
beseechingly, half reproachfully, upon 
him, he would stride away, without a 
word or caress, to bury himself in the 


gloomy fastnesses of Elburz. 

It was in one of these dark rebellious 
moods that Arbaces, on a certain day, 
sought a pathless solitude amid the 
most desolate wastes of the mountains, 
where he began to utter aloud his 
complaints. 


“‘Accursed is my fate,” he cried. 
“Trebly accursed be the day of my 
birth! Would that I had never seen 
the light of yon sun! 
were surely preferable to a life like 
this—the life of a slave. I, the de- 
scendant of Darius, the Great King— 
I, who feel myself in heart and soul 
a monarch—lI, forsooth, am _ con- 
demned, by a cruel and mocking 
destiny, to tend a few sheep in the 
wilderness, to eat out mine heart, from 
youth to age, in vain repinings, to 
curse each day the planet that presided 
at my natal hour, to dream at intervals 
radiant dreams, only to wake to the 
realities of poverty and misery, and 
then, in my hopeless anguish, to call 
upon the frowning peaks to fall and 
crush this aspiring heart with all its 
futile longings. 

“How often have I prayed to Dema- 
vend to send forth once more, as in 
the days of old, the devouring flames 
that circle at his heart, if haply they 
might bear me away on their seething 
torrent to that Nothingness which is 
the only haven that I can hope for. 
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Help from earth or man I need not 
expect. Oh, is there indeed no Power 
above or beneath to listen and save!” 

While giving expression to these 
daring thoughts, Arbaces was sitting, 
in an attitude of deep dejection, on a 
rough fragment of stone, in his fa- 
vourite resort, a natural amphitheatre, 
girdled by inaccessible mountains. The 
one entrance to this scene of desola- 
tion, which seemed like a trysting-place 
of the evil genii, was through a narrow 
pass, which could only reached 
through tortuous defiles and by-paths 
which led the waytarer along the edges 
of dizzy precipices where far beneath 
his feet, the screaming eagles circled 
round their eyries. It was, indeed, a 
region of savage gloom. A few patches 
of dry, coarse, matted grass dotted the 
expanse here and there, and a number 
of giant boulders, transported thither 
by the winter torrents, lay scattered 
over its surface, while round it on 
every side rose the black basaltic wall, 
which no foot of man might climb 
and no pinion of bird might cross. A 
congenial spot for dark and desperate 
spirits! A fitting stage for such solilo- 
quies as that to which Arbaces had 
just given utterance! 

The almost imperceptible sound of a 
slight movement behind him caused the 
despondent shepherd to turn, not, 
indeed, in alarm—for he knew not fear 
—but in extreme surprise. 

A tall, dark man, with keen, hungry, 
glittering eyes that seemed to scan the 
heart, and to pierce the soul as with 
cold, biting steel, stood close by his 
elbow. 

“‘ My son,” said the stranger, regard- 
ing him steadfastly, ‘“‘thou art sick at 
heart.” 

«Well hast thou guessed my malady, 
my father. But thou art a stranger, 
and——” 

‘* Art thou sure, O Arbaces, that I am 
a stranger?” ‘ 

Arbaces, viewing more attentively 
the weird figure before him, suddenly 
bethought him that twice or thrice 
lately, in his lonely wanderings, a shape 
resembling that of this mysterious 
personage had crossed his path. He 
remembered now that once, when over- 
taken by a tempest beneath Mount 
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Demavend, he had seen what appeared 
to be a human form, standing alone 
upon an inaccessible dark, silent 
and unmoved, while the deadly light- 
ning leaped and flashed above, around, 
and beneath the pointed rocky pinnacle. 
Once, too, at evening, on the shores of 
a lonely tarn, and once before in that 
very amphitheatre, the same inscrutable 

resence had passed, scarcely heeded, 

ore his dreamy eyes. 

** Yes, I remember that I have seen 
thee ere now,” said the shepherd slowly, 
“and ever at moments when my heart 
burned within me and my spirit chafed 
like a mountain lake that starts and 
quivers first, and then boils beneath the 
spirit of the tempest. Once, methought. 
I saw thee standing where no mortal 
foot hath ever trod, while the firma- 
mental fires enwrapped thee like a 


An icy smile flitted across the sombre 





‘““A TALL, DARK MAN, WITH 

KEEN, HUNGRY, GLITTERING 

EYES STOOD CLOSE BY HIS... . 
ELBOW ” 


features of the Unknown, as he said, 
“Verily, then, and at other seasons, 
have I been near, ever ready to help, 
hadst thou but craved for succour. 
That thou hast never done, although 
mine ear hath been attentive to mark 
thy lightest word. To-day, for the first 
time, hath thy proud spirit been bent to 
sue to the Immortals.” 

Arbaces started from his rocky seat, 
and, raising himself to the full height of 
his lofty stature, abruptly faced his 
subtle interlocutor. 

** Who and what art thou ?” he cried. 

“One who is able to accomplish the 
dearest wishes of thy secret heart,” 
calmly responded the stranger. 

Arbaces was silent in amazement. 

“Young man,” he continued, ‘thou 
-_ a Achemenid, = agen Fl in 

epherd’s weeds. a wouldest 
thou fling away the pare A crook to 
grasp spear and falchion first, and then 
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royal crown and sceptre by their means; 
fain wouldest thou revive the ancient 
lories and conquests of the Medes and 
ersians ; and then wouldest thou place 
thy fair Zulima upon the throne of the 
prostrate East. All this wouldest thou 
do, and an aspiring soul whispereth 
within thee that all this thou mightest 
do wert thou not hemmed in by the 
brazen walls of necessity, obscurity and 
poverty, which cramp and confine thy 
spirit as these frowning basaltic 
precipices do the amphitheatre in which 
we stand. Well, I say unto thee, 
Arbaces, that I am able to level these 
brazen walls with the breath of my 
mouth, to set thee free, to place thy 
feet upon the path of conquest, to 
crown thee monarch of Asia, to make 
of thee a Persian Alexander, and of thy 
Zulima an Atossa indeed.” 

While the stranger spoke his dark- 
robed form seemed to dilate, his voice 
was as the voice of the torrent, and 
in his eyes shone the lightnings of 
Demavend ; but for all this the haughty 
descendant of Darius quailed not. 

‘What wouldest thou in return for 
all these glories ?” was all he said. 

“Follow me, and thou shalt learn,” 
replied the Unknown. 

Arbaces rapidly revolved the situation. 
He was a man of matchless strength 
and vigour. Danger he feared not, and 
death itself he had already braved more 
than once. He had not blenched then. 
Why should he do so now? This 
adventure, terminate as it might, was 
at least a change in the blank monotony 
of his existence. If the stranger's 
promises were realised, he would emerge 
at one bound from the dark depths of 
obscurity into the light of fame. At 
the worst he could but die. 

And so his resolution was taken. 

Looking straight into the dark visage 

before him, he fearlessly said, ‘‘ Who- 
ever thou art, I follow thee. I dread 
nothing ; I dare all things.” 
_ Again those lurid eyes emitted an 
instantaneous flash, even as the flint 
does when “much enforced,” but the 
emotion thus betokened, whether it 
arose from surprise or contempt, 
quickly away, and he preceded 
Arbaces in silence. 

They emerged from the amphitheatre, 
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and presently entered upon a devious 


and rugged track, which, well as he 
thought he knew the recesses of the 
Elburz, Arbaces was utterly ignorant 
of. His companion, with swift, gliding 
motion, and no me effort, led the 


way over the débris of fallen rocks, 
along the brink of yawning chasms, 
where a slip meant instantaneous 
destruction, over the myriad obstacles 
which Nature seems to strew in the 
way of those rash intruders who would 
surprise her in her secret haunts. Had 
not the shepherd’s foot been swift and 
sure as that of the mountain goat ; had 
not his brain been clear and his courage 
high, he would assuredly have fallen a 
victim to one or other of the dangers 
of the aerial path, and have afforded a 
meal to the hungry vultures that kept 
whirling in wide gyrations above his 
head, apparently anticipating such an 
eventu 4e As for aid, his guide 
proffered him none, and he would have 
scorned either to ask or accept it. 

After about an hour’s progress 
through these perils, the way gradually 
widened, and at last conducted them to 
the outskirts of a gloomy forest of 
gigantic pines. 

Still following upon the rapid foot- 
steps of his guide, Arbaces boldly struck 
into these savage wilds. His course 
was now easier. He had beneath him 
the fallen pine cones, which from their 
abundance seemed to have accumulated 
there from time immemorial; and 
although the free currents of the moun- 
tain air no longer beat upon his temples, 
he felt cheered and invigorated by the 
strong balsamic odour diffused by the 
mighty boles around him. 

Upon first entering this wood he had 
noticed an obscure and distant sound of 
a monotonous character. As he advanced 
this sound grew more distinct, and he 
at last perceived that it was caused by 
the ed vy and fall of waters. At every 
onward step this hoarse thunder grew 
louder and louder, till at last the tall 
figure and flowing black caftan of the 
stranger became sstationary, and 
Arbaces, hurrying up, rejoined him. 

**Thou art indeed worthy of Susa, 
Ecbatana, and all the hidden treasures 
of Istakhar,” cried the latter. ‘“‘ Few 
are the mortals who could have kept 
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pace with my footsteps upon the moun- 
tains of Elburz.” 

“And none of mortal mould,” 
returned the shepherd, ‘could have 
outstripped Arbaces as thou hast done 
amid the fastnesses where first he saw 
the light. Again I ask, who and what 
art thou?” 

For answer the other gazed at him 
with a weird and awful smile. 

‘‘Like a countryman of the great 
Cyrus thou hast spoke sooth, Arbaces ; 
like an impetuous youth, thou hast 

uestioned rashly. ho and what am 
t? Wouldest thou indeed know ? 

‘* Yea; I had not followed thee else,” 
was the prompt rejoinder. 

“Cease thy dark sayings. Some 
proof I have given thee that I am no 
craven; and more are forthcoming if 
need be. Do thou give some token of 
thy vaunted might as well as of thy 
agility. Help me, if thou hast the 
power, whoever and whatever thou 
art ” 


The Unknown folded his arms upon 
his breast and kept silence for a brief 
space, as though yy ee the shep- 
herd’s words, while Arbaces, assuming 
an air of indifference, turned aside and 
looked forth upon a scene which 
presented a complete contrast to his 
usual surroundings. 

He and his mysterious guide were 
standing upon an isolated mass of rock, 
jutting out over a black caldron-like 
pool, well-nigh two hundred feet below 
them, into which fell with collected 
volume and with a tremendous crash, 
the waters of a broad, deep river which 
flowed close by them. From a cranny 
in the rock on which they stood, where- 
in some earthy deposit afforded a 
scanty sustenance to its roots, there 
grew a gnarled and distorted tree, 
whose long creeping branches seemed 
to point, like skeleton fingers, to the 
dark abysmal caldron beneath, which 
was constantly ted by the seething 
waters of the cataract, and yet ever 
appeared to gape for more. a 

As Arbaces surveyed the scene with 
curious eye he was surprised to note 
that the foam of the cataract, far from 
ascending in a white filmy vapour, as of 
incense, to the heavens, hung in dense 
heavy clouds above the surface of the 


pool, which, he fancied, emitted, from 
time to time, bubbles and even tongues 
of gloomy flame. 

The general effect of all that he saw 
in this strange pet was depressing in 
the extreme. The secret agencies of 
nature seemed to have conspired 
together to produce a picture calculated 
to strike the mind of the observer with 
awe and fill it with despondency, by 
means of its shifting and_ terrific 
chiaroscuro. All that was soft, gentle, 
simple, touching, or capable of inspiring 
hope or evoking tender memories was 
banished. Here were no jewelled cups 
of Flora, here came no tawny bees, 
here carolled no joyous birds, here 
glowed no golden haze. In the back- 

und rose the funereal, shadowy pines ; 
in the foreground the suicidal torrent 
rushed to its doom in the pool, black as 
the fabled Waters of Oblivion over 
which was poised the crag with its 
spectral tree; all around were gloomy 
rocks of fantastic and horrible shapes, 
like monsters turned into stone; and 
lastly—fit music for such an orchestra 
—there soared to the leaden skies in 
awful pzan the ceaseless, threatening, 
thunderous roar of many waters. 

But the stranger’s pause was but 
brief. Slowly descending from the rock 
by a zigzag path which led to the edge 
of the pool already mentioned, he con- 
ducted Arbaces to a point where the 
way terminated in a spit of sand, or 
miniature beach, from which ascended, 
almost perpendicularly and to a con- 
siderable height above the level of the 
river, a beetling cliff, as inky in hue as 
the sullen pool beside which it towered. 
Where this cliff abutted ‘upon the 
narrow stretch of sand, and flush with 
the latter, Arbaces perceived a dark 
aperture, resembling in its external 
aspect the entrance to one of those 
caves or natural tunnels wherewith 
that mighty and persevering engineer 
Oceanus has honeycombed the rock- 
bound coast of Sark. 

Into the impenetrable darkness of 
this orifice his ne plunged without a 
word, while t herd, laying his 
right hand upon the hilt of his scimitar, 
still boldly trod upon his steps. 

On they went, - ol h low, narrow, 
tortuous galleries in the living rock, 
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where the atmosphere was a compound 
of noxious and mephitic gases, hot, 
loathsome, and overpowering, and 
where, ever and anon, the foot slipped 
upon the slimy pavement or stumbled 
against some opposing fragment of 
stone. In these sepulchral regions the 
visual sense was useless, and the hand 
continually encountered cold, noisome, 
nameless creatures of the darkness, 
which with their silent writhings and 
frantic struggles to escape thrilled their 
involuntary captor to the bone. Unde- 
terred, however, by these manifold 
horrors, the brave mountaineer held 
on his desperate course, through the 
foul obscurity. Sometimes he fancied 
that he could hear the rustle of 
his guide’s flowing garments, but of 
this he was not certain. Fortunate 
was it for him that no side galleries 
branched off from the infernal tunnel, or 
he must inevitably have lost his way. 
He noticed that the path trended gra- 
dually downwards, and that the teverish 
throbbing of his temples and the 
difficulty in respiration increased at 
every step. 

At last, after a period of agony which 


seemed to him as long as the wéary 
zons to lost souls in the halls of Eblis, 
he descried a light in the distance, 
dusky-red as the moon when she slowly 
rises over the fens through banks of 


fog and marsh-vapours. This sufficed 
to rouse his flagging energies. Larger 
and brighter glowed the ruddy beams, 
wider and loftier grew the corridor, 
and faster and ever faster sped Arbaces. 
Ere long he had reached the source of 
the ruby beams which had guided his 
wandering steps. 

The Unknown received him beneath 
a ee oe arch, through which had 
streamed the beckoning radiance. 

“Well hast thou stood the ordeal of 
valour, O Arbaces!” he said, “both 
on mountain heights and in subterra- 
nean ways. And now welcome to the 
rt 

ciefly acknowledging these greetin 
Arbaces glanced mise tae wiht 
bewild air. Accustomed, alone, to 
the , the terrible, and the ma- 
jestic in Nature, he was a stranger to 
the magic devices of art and the costly 
luxuries of civilisation. His dreams 
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of conquest, and its golden fruits of 
splendour, had been vague, and had their 
foundation in old traditions of the 
glories of the Persian kings—not, of 
course, in any actual experience of the 
pomp and magnificence which the 
conquerors of the earth can command. 
Such knowledge had hitherto lain far 
beyond the grasp of the shepherd of 
the Elbutz. But now a revelation had 
come. 

He found himself standing in a 
spacious hall, to which, looking into 
the dim perspective, he could discern 
no limits. Supernatural art and force 
had evidently hewn it out of the stony 
bowels of the earth, as similar agencies 
had wrought the mighty Domdaniel 
caves beneath the roots of the hoary 
ocean. High up above his head he saw 
the groined and interlacing arches of 
the black basaltic roof; while a con- 
tinuous rumbling sound, as of muffled 
thunder or falling water, similar to that 
which he had heard in the pine forest, 
suggested the idea that he was actually 
beneath some vast and turbid volume 
of water. This sound, awful at first, 
but to which the ear in time became 
accustomed, —like the plash of a foun- 
tain, which deepens rather than disturbs 
the slumber of the wayfarer who rests 
by its side—lent its aid, with the other 
accessories of this wondrous palace, to 
lull the senses into a delicious lethargy. 

The ground was covered with carpets 
richer than any that the patient Hindu 
has ever produced, and of hues brighter, 
warmer, and more diversified than 
those wherewith Spring paints the 
meadows, when in her most prodigal 
mood. Just in front of Arbaces a 
balas ruby, large as a roc’s egg the 
source and origin of the red light 
which had directed him in the latter 
portion of his pilgrimage—hung sus- 
pended from the roof by golden chains, 
and flooded the hall with its rays of 
vivid crimson, slightly tinged with 
orange;/ while the atmosphere was 
impregnated with the subtle odour of 
aohererts, whose vapour arcse from 
jewelled censers disposed along the 
walls, which were draped with hangings 
of red silk, embroidered with gold and 
gems. 

Beneath the immense ruby which 
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illuminated the subterranean palace was 
a large rectan slab, consisting of 
polished black marble, supported at the 
corners by four kneeling Ethiopians, 
who formed, as it were, the props 
of this strange altar—whether living 
and breathing men or wonderfully 
realistic counterfeits of life, Arbaces 
could not discern. On the slab there 
lay a complete suit of glittering armour, 
richly damascened, a tiara blazin 
with diamonds, and other gems o 
apparently inestimable value, a falchion 
whose hilt was composed of a single 
smaragdus, and whose golden scabbard 
was covered with inscriptions in mystic 
characters, and, beside this dazzling 
heap, a parchment roll. 

e eyes of Arbaces sparkled with 
joy when he beheld the warlike gear; 
ut a yet more wondrous sight quickly 
overcame the attraction of this potent 
loadstone. Drawn up on each side 
of the magnificent but sombre hall, 
upon estals of gold, stood, like 
sentinels on guard, images of kings, 
chieftains, and warriors, gloriously ar- 
rayed in the costumes and bearing the 
native arms of Assyria, Media, Persia, 
Armenia, and other ancient and famous 
lands of the Orient. The sculptor’s efforts 
had in every case been crowned with 
such startling success that the figures 
seemed—as has been said of the statues 
of Phidias and Michael Angelo— 
actually to live and breathe! 

Alas! the life which the Master had 
given them, to judge from the awful 
woe stereo upon their faces, was 
one of mute but terrible agony, and their 
attitude was uniform and typical of some 
dire mystery ; each effigy bore in up- 
lifted right hand a fearfully realistic 
pereneeeet of a throbbing, pulsating 

uman heart—fearfully realistic indeed, 
with the exception of the following 
points of divergence. The important or- 
gan in question is, as anatomy knows it, 
opaque ; these were transparent. More- 
over, our hearts are only metaphorically 
described, in common parlance, as 
being inflamed with the various passions 
of love, hatred, revenge, and ambition, 
with pry. in We ad useful a es 
capacity of mere force-pum e ve 
in reality nothing siinver’ a: but 
these beating, palpitating, diaphanous 


hearts were literally so many miniature 
founts of fire, and continually emitted 
sparks of that vivid flame which ever 
enwrapped but failed to consume them. 

These awful motionless forms—whose 
splendid raiment served only to accen- 
tuate the hopeless misery of their aspect 
—actually wearing on face and limb the 
tints of life itself, and each sustaining in 
lieu of torch, a flaming heart, had, as 
we have said, irresistibly chained the 
attention of Arbaces ; but what was the 
horror which invaded even his stout 
breast when he noticed that all those 
terrible stony eyes were fixed upon 
him—some in sadness and pity, some 
in wrath, some in bitter and contemp- 
tuous derision ; yes, fixed upon him for 
an instant, and then as rapidly turned, 
drawing his captivated eyes along with 
them, with grim and unmistakable 
meaning, to a gap in their ranks where 
stood a still empty pedestal ! 

Although it has taken us long to de- 
scribe all this, it will be readily 
understood that the mind of Arbaces— 
observant, receptive, and acute, al- 
though untutored — had ped the 
details of the impressive Sat hastly 
spectacle before him in the brief pause 
which had ensued after the welcome 
given him by the extraordinary being 
who had announced himself under the 
name of Manes. 

** What thinkest thou of my Hall of 
Imagery, O Arbaces?” enquired Manes, 
whose malignant and searching eyes 
had never left the countenance of the 
young man from the very first moment 
of his entrance. 

“Of a truth, O Manes, these images 
are very majestic, and would seem to be 
those of the mighty ones of the earth.” 

“Rightly hast thou guessed. Here 
stand the kings and conquerors of the 
world from time immemorial. Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, and even 
older empires have all their representa- 
tives in the Hall of Manes. They were 
my friends, and the vassals of the for- 
midable Master whom I serve.” 

“*Thy Master, I ween, is One whose 
name the earth trembleth to hear,” 
said Arbaces. ‘‘But wherefore are 
the countenances of all darkened with 
such ineffable misery ?” 

** These effigies,” replied Manes, with 
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a sneer, which he was unable to con- 
ceal, ‘‘are true to life. All these men 
have lived the life of conquerors: they 
haved led their fellows, sometimes 
driven them, even as thou drivest thy 
sheep from pasture to pasture. Thou 
knowest not yet, my son, but thou 
shalt surely one day know that the 
possession of unlimited power, and the 
consequent sense of responsibility, aye 
engender sorrow of heart, and that the 
sceptre of royalty and the smile of 
beauty cannot exorcise the worm that 
gnaweth the heart of man.” 

“Talkest thou of hearts?” hastily 
rejoined Arbaces. ‘* Strange it is, 
methinks, that these should bear in 
their right hands the likenesses of human 
hearts, encircled by and vomiting forth 
fire!” 

‘‘Marvel not at that, Arbaces”—and 
the tone of the speaker chilled the hear- 
er’s soul—‘‘’tis but a beautiful symbol. 
These treasured images bear hearts in 
their hands to signify that they had and 
have no secrets hidden from my Master 
and myself ; and the flames—the flames 
are merely eloquent of the burning love 
and adoration which they felt, and still 
feel, for us, their benefactors.” 

Arbaces, happening to look up at the 
moment, saw with consternation the 
eyes of the dread sentinels of the place 
of enchantment glaring upon Manes 
with a fearful expression of deadly and 
impotent hatred, which strangely belied 
his statement. 

“And now, O Arbaces,” continued 
Manes, who, noticing the incredulous 
glance and clouded brow of the young 
shepherd, appeared anxious to divert 
him from his thoughts and turn the con- 
versation into another channel, “‘pre- 

re for thy lofty destiny, and come 

ither.” So saying, he led the way to 
the altar-slab, which we have already 
described. 

Laying his hand on the dazzling 
panoply, surmounted by the kingly 
diadem, and addressing Arbaces, he 
cried in thrilling accents, ‘‘ Here, here 
lieth the fulfilment of thy dreams. Here 
be weapons forged by immortal hands. 
Handle this sword, tempered and tried 
in subterranean fires. Behold the lofty 
tiara of universal sovereignty, the gift of 
Ahriman himself. No blade of Damas- 


cus may pierce this panoply ; no shield, 
no corselet, no Roman cataphract, no 
armour fashioned on earth may resist 
the trenchant force of that magic fal- 
chion. With these shalt thou drive the 
aliens before thee, as now thy drivest 
4 timid flock through the ravines of 
Elburz. And then shalt thou bind upon 
thy brow the glorious symbol of world- 
wide dominion, and Zulima shall sit at 
thy footstool.” 

“ And are all these mine?” enquired 
Arbaces. 

** Yea,” replied Manes, in eager tones; 
‘sign but this roll acknowledging thy- 
self true vassal of my Master, and kneel 
in homage to me as his Minister. All 
these, whose images thou seest, have 
done so before thee.” 

*“‘Ahriman, the Power of Evil, the 
Prince of Darkness, isthy Master? And 
thou—?” 

** Mortal, I am Manes, the Spirit ot 
Demavend. With other ‘lofty intelli- 
gences—whom men call genii—I serve 
the august Ahriman, the Power of Evil 
and the Prince of Darkness, as thou 
sayest, but co-equal and co-existent with 
Yezad, and holding with him divided 
sway over the universe. Under him I 
rule these mountain caves and fastnesses, 
and the deep eternal fires of Demavend. 
Your Yezad is a distant god, but Ahri- 
man is ever near, and to him especially 
the kingdoms of the earth belong. He 
assigneth them unto thee. Write, and 
do obeisance, thou fortunate youth. 
Glory and riches and honour and 
power are thine—till thou art weary of 
them. Then shalt thou come and rest 
with me for ever in this, my Hall of 
Imagery.” 

So spake the juggling Spirit, little 
guessing with what manner of man he 
had to deal. 

Arbaces sprang back from the altar 
and boldly confronted the Spirit of 
Demavend, while his eyes flashed with 
the indignation which he had long 
restrained. 


«Surely thou errest, false Spirit,” he 
cried ; ‘‘thou speakest not to a cringing 
Greek of Byzantium, whose supple 
knees will bend this way and that if he 
but scent lucre. I am a Persian, free 
as the air of these mountains. Neither 
to thee nor to Ahriman do I bow. So 
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much for homage! And next, O Manes. 
Lord of Demavend, I would thank thee 
for the service which thou hast unwit- 
tingly rendered me. Much have I 
learned within this, thy Hall of Imagery 
—enough to prevent me from ever 
joining the ranks of thy victims here,” 
glancing at the long lines of living 
statues. ‘‘Truly the sheen of yon 
diadem and the splendour of the shield 
and hauberk are pleasant in mine eyes, 
and fain would I carve with yonder 
magic glaive a ber to honour and 
renown. But even these treasures may 
be too dearly bought. How should it 
profit me to rule the earth for a season, 
and then adorn these accursed Halls for 
ever, a living image of wrath, — 
mine own heart, enveloped in pe 
flames, in the right hand of mine 
iniquity. Grievously have I sinned in 
the past, but henceforth I forswear the 
vain dreams that have left me a prey to 
thy deadly temptations.” 
A mocking laugh burst from Manes. 
** Hear me, O Yezad !” continued the 
young man, with impassioned voice, his 
eyes uplifted to the vault of the infernal 
ber. ‘If thou wilt but deliver me 
from the snare of the fowler, I swear 
never again to vex thy heavens with the 
impious cries of discontent, but rather 
bow before thy dispensations here in all 
humility, and with the hope that those 
_— which earth denieth me may yet 
mine beyond the earth, feendl the 
sun, beyond the stars, where thou 


ay eel 
ce had these thrilling words been 
uttered when the dark cattan fell from 
Manes. Awful, but indistinct, and ap- 
parently clad in black armour, the form 
of the djin, mighty as that of Azazel, 
towered to the lofty roof. His baleful 
eyes, twin comets of destruction, glared 
upon Arbaces. * 

‘“* Fool!” he thundered, ‘‘ back to thy 
sheep |!” 

So saying he poised a shadowy javelin, 
as if to transfix the fearless shepherd. 

With a roar as of many waters in his 
ears—with light, blinding and intoler- 
able, in his eyes, Arbaces was hurled to 
the ground by a merciless and irre- 
sistible force. 

* * * * 





“*THE FORM OF THE DJIN, MIGHTY AS THAT 0! 


AZAZFL, TOWERED TO THE LOFTY ROOF ” 


When the shepherd recovered his 
senses, he found himself, to his intense 
relief and surprise, in his old retreat, the 
sandy amphitheatre, close by the rock 
where he had so often sat in discontented 
reverie. His head was pillowed upon 
the bosom of Zulima, who, alarmed by 
his long absence, had braved the - s 
of the mountain way, and found her 
lover in a state of unconsciousness— 
and her tender eyes were the first sight 
he beheld as he slowly woke to thought 
and life once more. 

**Love and contentment are better 
than ambition,” was the rather trite 
sentiment which found its way from 
the heart to the tongue of Arbaces, 
as he descended to the valley with 
Zulima. 

It was endorsed—and yet not verbally 
—by the lips of his happy companion. 
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HE grey ruins of Netley Abbe 
are exceedingly beautiful, 
covered, as they are, with 
luxuriant foliage of all kinds, 
and surrounded by stately 
trees. It has been well said 

of Netley that ‘‘the living mantle of 
Nature is spread over the ruins of Art, 
and moss and minute ferns triumph 
over him who fretted the roof and 
modelled the pillars.” 

Horace Walpole, in speaking of the 
ruins of Netley Abbey, says, ‘‘On each 
side breaks in the view of Southampton 
Water, deep blue, glistening with silver 
and vessels—on one side ‘terminated by 
Southampton, on the other by Calshot 
Castle; and the Isle of Wight rises 
above the opposite hills. In short, they 
are not the ruins of Netley, but of 
Paradise.” 

Netley, as I have said, is about two 
miles from Southampton, easily reached 
by land or sea. It is the finest monastic 
ruin in the South of England. Centuries 
ago it stood in all its stately grandeur, 
while the bright waters of the Solent 
were then a highway for smugglers and 
pirates. 

Now the Abbey is silent, and in ruins, 
and the sparkling waters carry proud 
ships and yachts and foreign vessels 
peacefully on their surface ; and on the 
shores of the Solent our Queen’s favour- 
ite home is to be seen. 

It is thought that Netley Abbey was 
projected—as well as the Priory at 
Selborne—by Peter de Rupibus, who 
was made Bishop of Winchester in 
1204, and held that See until his death 
in 1233. 

Rupibus was a Frenchman, and a 
soldier of fortune in his early days, and, 
by his influence with King porn, he 
was able to promote some of his own 


countrymen to places of emolument. 
For this he was cordially hated by the 
English, especially as he recommended 
that heavy tax upon the Barons which 
led to the signing of Magna Charta at 
Runnymead. 

He retained his influence over Henry 
III., whose instructor he had been, 
but his intrigues led to his volun- 
tary exile in 1227, and then remorse 
seized him, and he went off to the Holy 
Land, thinking to make amends for his 
misdeeds. But when remorse has fas- 
tened itself upon a man he can scarcely 
ever shake off the burden. He goes to 
bed, and gets up with the sting ever in 
his heart. 

Rupibus returned in 1231, and, as a 
last expiatory measure, he became a 
zealous founder of monastic establish- 
ments, and, among the rest, he sug- 
gested the Abbey of Netley. 

This Abbey was founded in 1239 
by Henry III., for the rigid order of 
Cistercian monks. The first monks 
came from Beaulieu Abbey, which had 

wn exceedingly wealthy and in- 
uential. 

Netley Abbey is in the Early Eng- 
lish style of architecture, and was 
built of Caen and Purbeck stone. The 
slender shafts of the chapter-house and 
brackets were of polished Purbeck 
marble, but these lovely relics have 
been mostly removed, to grace private 
mantel shelves. 

Among the ruins are various traces of 
apartments, and the great area in front 
is called the Fountain Court. 

Opposite the entrance is the south 
wall of the Church, through which are 
seen the apertures of the windows, 
almost concealed by ivy. 

The west window is very imposing, 
and the beautiful east window is con- 
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sidered one of the finest specimens of 
Early English art in the kingdom. 

A moat formerly surrounded Netley 
Abbey, traces of which can plainly be 
seen on the south side. There is also a 
subterranean passage leading to the fish 
ponds. 

A curious cavity can also be observed 
in one of the walls, and tradition tells 
us that once a poor man dreamed time 
after time in the dead hours of the night 
that a treasure was to be discovered at 
Netley, where there was a certain mark 
on the wall. We all know that in the 
solemn watches of the night human life 
is always at the lowest ebb, and super- 
stitious fears are all on the alert. 
Dreaming the same dreams so many 
times, the man came to the conclusion 
that the task of finding the treasure was 
laid upon him, and the story goes on to 
say that the poor man did find the gold, 
but that his master carried off the spoil. 

Whether this be true or false, none 
can now.say, but to every passer-by the 
cavity in the wall is still visible, but it 
keeps its own counsel. 

In the year 1242, Roger de Clare 
bestowed some lands upon Netley 
Abbey, and his successor, the violent 
John de Warrenne, also bestowed many 
and considerable gifts. It will be remem- 
bered that this was the man who, on 
being asked by the King’s Commis- 
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sioners to produce his title toj,the 
estates, he unsheathed an old sword, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Tell the King that by this sword 
I hold my lands, and by the same | 
mean to defend them.” 

Warrenne’s deeds were bloody and 
violent, and very probably his gifts to 
Netley were by way of atonement. 

Little is known of Netley Abbey 
during the three hundred years it was 
inhabited by the monks, but still enough 
to show that the monks at Netley fell 
into the same dreadful abuses with those 
described by William ot Wykeham 
concerning the brethren of the priory of 
Selborne. They were all tottering to 
their fall. 

In 1537, there came a dissolution of 
monasteries and religious houses by 
Henry VIII., and, of course, Netley 
was included. 

We are told that Henry took posses- 
sion of 644 convents, 90 colleges, 2,374 
chantries and free chapels, and 110 hos- 
pitals, which were all annexed to the 
Crown. 

Burnet says the annual value of this 
property was something over a million 
and a quarter pounds sterling, besides a 
large quantity of plate and jewels. 

In order to please the people, it was 

iven out that this measure would result 
in relieving the people from taxes and 
services of all kinds, and that an army 
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of 40,000 men should be _ maintained ; 
also a better provision should be made 
for the poor, and for the preaching of 


the Protestant — 
Strype says, ‘‘ None Gf this came to 
the enormous 


income was given to help to endow the 
six new bishoprics of Westminster, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, 
and Gloucester. 

There was a very curious old prayer 
book in use at Netley Abbey at. the 
time of its dissolution, and, indeed, 
used by the other English Monasteries. 

It was called the “ Festival,” and was 
printed last in 1532. 

First, readers were earnestly exhorted 
to pray both for the livin mae | the dead, 
especially for those who had given any- 
thing to the Church. 

Those who go to hear High Mass are 
promised that they shall never lose their 
eye-sight, nor die a sudden death. 

The worst and most terrible thing 
about the book—and to which the 
reformers so strongly objected—was the 
awful curse, to > ronounced four 
times a year by the Bishop. He was 
clothed in white—with uplifted cross, 
and candle burning, he stood in the 
pulpit and delivered his anathema. 
“ By the authority of God, the Father 
Almighty, and the blessed Virgin Mary, 
and all the saints, we anathematize and 
deliver over to the devil—here follows a 
long list of the accused, and it winds u 
with these fearful words: ‘‘ To the devil 
we condemn them, and in the pains of 
hell-fire we extinguish their souls—even 
as this candle is extinguished.” 

Here the Bishop always rang the bell 
and put out the light. 

No wonder people were in abject ter- 
ror of such a religion and of such a curse. 


* * * * 


Netley Hospital lies about a mile from 
the ruined Abbey, and isa grand mili- 
tary structure. 

The foundation stone was laid by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, on the 19th of 
May, 1856. 

_ This fine Hospital is built on the cor- 
ridor plan, and consists of a large num- 
ber of buildings, a portion of which is 
devoted to a school for Medical Officers 
of the Army. 
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According to Mr. Hinton Jones, this 
is one of the longest buildings in Eng- 
land, being 1,424 feet, or, in other words, 
a quarter of a mile in length, and, he 
adds, ‘besides three of the longest 
buildings in Russia, there are very few 
edifices in the world which can chal- 
lenge comparison with it in this res- 


It is 50 feet high, and the central part 
Pa about 120 feet from the main 

uilding. 

The es building in front consists of 

each large enough for nine or 
twelve patients, with opposite windows 
looking, on one side, into the corridor. 

Netley Hospital is built on the banks 
of the Southampton water, forty-five 
feet above sea level. 

On each floor of the Hospital there 
is a corridor running the whole length 
of the building, so that the patients, 
when convalescent, can take, on each 
floor, a walk of a quarter of a mile in 
length. 

A view otf this long, long corridor, 
once seen can never be forgotten, it 
lingers in the memory, and is associated 
with thoughts of our beloved Queen, 
who has often visited the Hospital to 
see her sick soldiers. She is, indeed, a 
‘mother of the nation,” and knows how 
to treat the men who go to fight for 
their country. 

In this respect, she is unlike some of 
her subjects, who calmly sit by their 
firesides and say, ‘‘ Let our soldiers 
fight, war is inevitable,” and yet when 
they meet ‘‘Tommy Atkins” in close 

uarters they give him the cold shoul- 

er. They forget the bloody battle- 
fields, where the soldiers have given 
their lives for their country, and lie with 
white, dead faces staring up into the sky, 
and they forget the wail of the widows 
and orphans. 

Not so our beloved Queen. Her 
visits to the Hospital are always hailed 
with great delight by the poor sufferers, 
and more especially by the wounded 
from South Africa. tely, she has been 
wheeled through the wards, and by the 
side of the sick beds, and she is so 
sweet and gracious to her men that every 
eye brightens at her approach, and every 
heart says “‘ God bless her.” 

Principal Tulloch used tosay there was 
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something very fascinating and charm- 
ing in the Queen, and she conversed 
simply as friend with friend. 

o the thoughtful mind, there is a very 
interesting contrast between the grey 
ruined abbey—fair as a poet’s dream— 
and its neighbour, Netley Hospital, 
standing in its fine strength and useful- 
ness, a blessing to all around. 

Then contrast the good which Netley 
Hospital has already done, and the 
great work which it is destined to do, 
with the rottenness of the Abbey and its 
religions. The Abbey had the elements 
of decay within itself, and was bound 
to go to pieces without even a Henry 
VIII. 

In the Hospital, it is true, life is a 
serious thing. 

There sickness and death are fought 
inch by inch. 

In the great wards there is, indeed, 
much human suffering. 

Groans which cannot be suppressed, 
horrible wounds which can never be 
healed, eyes that must soon close in 
death. 


But then there is a brighter picture. 
There are poor fellows growing well 
who could never have experienced the 
love and care elsewhere, which has been 
bestowed upon them at Netley. 

You see the colour coming slowly back 
to the cheek, and brightness to the eyes. 
They will soon be restored to their 
families, and take up their honourable 
share of life’s work again. 

And then the nurses, the tender 
patient women, who minister to the 
sick and dying. 

There has, indeed, been a revolution 
with regard to woman in our day. 
Almost everything is now opened up to 
her, and the only danger lies in the 
sweet bloom of womanhood being rub- 
bed off in the rough contact with the 
world. 

I very earnestly say, let women have 
the widest and fullest scope for mind and 
body to develop, but never let her lose 
her soft feminine traits, and never, never 
let her forget that she shines fairest and 
brightest in the sweet sanctity and shel- 
ter of her home. 
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{HE great gates of the Iron- 
® works had opened. The men 
on day-duty were leaving; 
the night-shift ones were 
coming in. The manager 
came out into the darkening street, a 
look of harassment upon his face, his 
brow frowning. For the first time since 
he left his native Scotland, he had been 
confronted by the real nature of the 
men he had under him—a very different 
class to those he had been used to at 
home, The Scots workman, when 
roused to anger, can be brutal enough, 
but he is mild compared to his English 
brother. Graham Laurie knew this, 
for sedition of some sort had raised its 
wicked head, and he was called upon to 
face and quell it at all hazards. He 
was not unpopular himself, but he 
served masters whose hardness to their 
workers was well known in Halston, 
and he was already aware that the 
Brothers Pinsett bore no reputation for 
kindness or consideration. 

He had warned them of the discon- 
tent, but had been unheeded. Even 
now he was on his way to the grand 
mansion to make one more appeal for a 
slight advance in wages, yee he 
feared it was an appeal doomed to 
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failure. He could not act on his own 
responsibility, and though the men 
knew it, they yet resented his conciliat- 
ing manner and attitude towards them. 
They had passed either sullenly or 
whispering, in little groups, and “ Big 
Bolton,” their acknowledged leader, 
had scowled savagely. 

‘He means mischief to me person- 
ally,” muttered Laurie ; but he squared 
his broad shoulders, and strode reso- 
lutely on into the October dusk. 

‘*Measter, can I speak a word?” 
The voice close to him startled Graham. 
A slight, girlish figure had darted from 
a dark entry, and was at his elbow. 

**It’s about what ye’re thinkin’, on,” 
the cautious voice proceeded. “I mean 

e only good, measter. I’m Cissy 
loyd.” 

Graham stopped. Who Cissy Floyd 
was he had no idea, but the earnest 
voice told him she meant well, whoever 
she was. 

‘¢ What is it ?” he asked, his tone low 
as her own. 

‘*Follow me. I canna tell it here. 
But don’t look as ye are following,” she 
answered, and turned quickly, preced- 
ing him a little in front. 

Without hesitation or haste he fol- 
lowed. She led him through a maze of 
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mean streets and alleys, and, crossing a 
dirty court, opened a door. Then, 
timidly guiding him up a perfectly dark 
passage, he found himself in an immense 
warehouse smelling of musty leather, 
huge bales of which were stacked 
around, A candle burnt dimly in the 
gloom, and by its light he could see his 
conductress after she had bolted the 
heavy door. Her pale face was pretty, 
framed in dark auburn hair, and lit with 
great, sad, dark eyes, full of trouble. 

“I’m Cissy Floyd,” she repeated, 
shyly. 

Ves,” he said, tentatively, and 
waited. 

**Grandfather’s in the works. I’m 
Joe Habisham’s lass,” she explained, 
and a light broke upon him. 

“Oh, Habisham is your grand- 
father! I see now,” he said, curtly. 
Habisham was Big Bolton’s most active 
aider and abettor. 

The girl flushed at his tone and quick 
frown. 

**It’s Bolton leads grandfather away. 
He would be all right but for Ned,” 
she said, eagerly. Her speech was not 
— Evidently she was not a Halston 
girl. 

‘* Well, what is it you wish to tell 
me?” he asked, rather impatiently. 
‘*T must go to Mettram to-night ; I have 
no time to waste. Bolton and Habi- 
sham must either give in, or the strike 
must be announced. This trouble can’t 
go on for ever.” 

The girl looked round fearfully. 
Laurie had raised his voice, and the 
echoes rumbled through the long pas- 
sages between the packed bales. She 
‘drew nearer with a gesture of terrified 
warning, and grasped his arm as she 
whispered : 

**It’s no strike Bolton’s after; it’s 
you, measter. He wants to rouse the 
men to such hate for ye that they'll 
murder ye.” 

Graham Laurie’s amazement scarcely 
allowed him to grasp the full meaning 
-of the communication. 

**Murder me!” he said, incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ Why ! what have I done, that 
Bolton should want my death ?” 

The girl’s eyes suddenly flashed. 
They were fine eyes, and he found 
chimself looking at them. 
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**You've done nought but what a 
entleman would do, sir; but Bolton 
tes ye, and hate never failed to finda 

cause of quarrel yet,” she answered. 

‘** And you wished to warn me! It is 
indeed kind,” he said, his eyes still 
reading hers. ‘‘ How came you to hear 
of Bolton’s design ?” 

She drew her breath hard; her 
cheeks blanched. 

“I heard him telling grandfather. 
But oh, sir, ye manna blame grand- 
father. Bolton has him in his power, I 
ken, or the old man wouldna listen.” 
She was much distressed, her voice 
faltered, her lips quivered. 

Graham was thinking intently, with 
set mouth and bent brows. 

‘**T can’t understand it. I have never 
found fault with the men, or thwarted 
Bolton. His dislike of me must be 
simply national prejudice.” He looked 
at Cissy for an answer, but her eyes 
were downcast, a faint flush rising on 
her pale cheeks. 

‘Can you tell me why Bolton hates 
me, and wishes me harm?” Laurie 
asked. ‘‘He must have a reason for 
such deadly enmity, though, on my 
soul, I know of none.” 

Cissy did not answer ; she was listen- 
ing intently. Her face had blanched, 
her eyes grown wild; her whole body 
seemed rigid with horror. Laurie could 
hear footsteps, but they were outside ; 
the court seemed full of people. Sud- 
denly his companion put her hand over 
his mouth, then began to drag him down 
a marrow passage between the piled-up 
leather. 

“For your life,” she whispered 
hoarsely, as she pushed him into a 
recess among fragments of leather and 
broken crates. ‘‘For God’s sake keep 
still, sir! They’re all there, and will 
murder you if you make a sound. 
They will think you’ve come to spy on 
them, and they'll kill me for bringing 
you.” 

He could not see her in the darkness, 
but he felt for her hand, and grasped it 
tightly. 

“‘T’ll die before I betray you,” he 
said; and he heard her sob as she 
rushed away. 

The heavy door was shaken violently, 
its iron bolts rattled in their sockets. 















He could hear the girl unbar them, and 
presently a trampling of feet and a 
volley of foul oaths told him that a 
number of men were in the ware- 
house. 

“Why, wench, what brought ye 
here?” demanded an angry voice that 
he knew—Joe Habisham’s. 

He did not hear Cissy’s answer ; but 
there was a roar of coarse laughter. 

“*T kenned it ’ud come to that, sooner 
or later. Hi! Cissy, lass?” another 
voice cried exultingly—Bolton’s this 
time. 

There was a scuffle, and a faint 
screaam—a stifled cry of ‘‘Oh, grand- 
father!” 

‘“‘ Let the lass alone, ye fool,” growled 
a third man—a young fellow who, from 
his cheerful, ruddy face had obtained 
the nick-name of ‘‘ Cherry.” 

Laurie heard some angry oaths from 
Big Bolton, and the place grew 
suddenly lighter. By cautiously screw- 
ing himself farther into his nook, he 
discovered a chink in the back of his 
hiding-place, which was evidently a 
lumber closet of the big store-room, 
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and to his surprise he found himselt 
within a few feet of about twenty of 
his own men, evidently met for secret 
deliberation over the contemplated 
strike. 

Big Bolton and old Habisham sat 
together on a rude settle; the others 
stood or lounged against the bales. The 
girl was nowhere to be seen, though a 
flaring lamp made the whole place 
light. 

“‘T tell ye, it’s Measter Laurie keeps 
Pinsetts frae gie’en the advance,” 
Bolton said doxgedly. (He used the 
uncouth Lancashire dialect, which in 
Halston was of the broadest, but for 
our readers’ sake we will not give his 


speech in the vernacular.) ‘‘ But for 
him we'd get the advance, as Joe here 
can tell ye.” 


‘It’s true what Ned says. Measter 
Laurie’s Scotch, an’ disna’ understaun’ 
Lancashire folk or Lancashire ways,” 
Habisham endorsed. 

‘‘He disna’ want to understaun’” 
said Bolton. 

‘I think he does. An’ I'll say this 
for him, mates, he’s a kind-hearted 
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chap: Ye ken what he did for me 
when I were down with the fever?” 
Cherry spoke up, as he looked round 
upon his comrades’ lowering faces. 

“« What's a shillin’ or twa, gi’en to an 
auld wife now and then, compared wi’ a 
regular "lowance?” cried Bolton jeer- 
ingly. 

Se Measter Laurie has no power to gie 
an allowance. It were his own money 
as mother got.” Cherry was getting as 
angry as Bolton, and the latter saw he 
had better shift his ground. 

‘‘He’s been at Pinsett’s twice this 
week, tellin’ them to haud oot. Ye 
ken that, mates?” said he, with a 
magnificent ignoring of his opponent. 

There was an assenting growl from 
all but Cherry. Graham's blood boiled 
at the deliberate lie Bolton had told. 
For a moment he felt like bursting out 
from his concealment, and taking the 
ruffian by the throat. But the remem- 
brance of Cissy, her generous warning, 
her peril should he be discovered, 
restrained him, and presently he was 
listening to a long and bitter impeach- 
ment of himself, to which there was but 
one dissenting voice raised—Cherry’s. 

“I’m wi’ all ye say, Ned, about 
better wages an’ less time, but hang me 
if I'll say aught against the manager. 
It’s no Measter Laurie that’s to blame— 
its Hiram and Joshua Pinsett,” he re- 
iterated, and from this opinion he would 
not budge. 

The discussion lasted long, but, beyond 
resolving to take instant action against 
the manager, nothing definite was 
agreed to. They were in hot argument 
when Cissy appeared, and approached 
old Joe. 

“I’ve got the pipes and the beer, 
grandfather,” she said timidly. “If 
you and Ned are ready, I'll wait for 

~ ge 

r Bolton laughed uproariously, and 
tried to catch her, but she slipped 
behind Habisham. 

“‘That’s a good lass. We’re near 
ready,” said her grandfather, and the 
men drew together as if going. Graham 
fancied he saw Cissy glance at the 
corner where she knew he must be, but 
if she did, he read nothing in her look 
— it was still troubled, and her face was 
deadly pale, but she kept perfectly calm 
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outwardly. She neither started nor 
trembled when her grandfather said : 

** We'll soon go home, lass. Ned has 
a bit o’ work to see to in the store here 
after we're gone, he says.” 

The men trooped out; the heavy 
door clanged after them. The lamp 
still hung where Bolton had put it ; in 
the silence Graham felt its light a com- 
fort, for the place was bitterly cold. 
He began to wonder how Cissy would 
set him free, if Bolton was returning t: 
the warehouse. And his thoughts 
slipped away from the burly villain to 
the girl who had evidently been going 
to tell him of the plot Bolton had laid 
for getting him out of the way. Why 
had she warned him, he wondered? He 
had never seen her before, yet some- 
how her face was not entirely strange. 
He had seldom thought of women since 
one fair face had been hidden under the 
coffin-lid ten years before. With a 
warm heart, hidden under a stern 
manner, Laurie at thirty-six fancied 
himself quite uninteresting to women 
of all ages and grades. Yet a girl from 
the lower strata of society must have 
noticed him in some degree. He had 
not vanity enough to believe it was for 
his good looks; there must be some 
better reason, he decided. He might 
find it out, if his life were not cut short 
by the malice of Bolton. 

He was cramped and cold. Cissy did 
not return. He was almost on the point 
of stamping his feet to restore circula- 
tion, when a stealthy step approached. 
Bolton, with a bowl and jug in his 
hands, came into the space visible from 
the chink. 

Glancing around in a covert, guilty 
manner, he unhooked the lamp, and 
disappeared round a corner, leaving 
Graham in complete darkness. 

What was he doing there, with that 
look of secrecy, that watchful, guilty 
air? the manager wondered, as he 
strained his ears to catch the least sound. 
But all was still as death, save when a 
rat ran across the leather above his 


head, or squeaked in some distant 
corner. The time passed slowly. 
Bolton must have been absent a 


quarter of an hour, when once more he 


appeared. But was this slouching, 
ie wretch the big, hulking man who 
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had passed before? Graham stared in 
horror when Bolton stood revealed. 
The great, beer-reddened face had 
patches of yellowish white upon it—the 
coarse skin could not become an equal 
pallor—making it ghastly. It made 
Graham sick to see it. Bolton hung 
up the lamp with a trembling hand, and 
leant against the wall, not a yard from 
the unsuspected spectator. He wiped 
the sweat from his blotched face ; his 
black stubbly hair was actually bristling 
when he removed his cap. 
“Lord! what a fool I be. It'll be all 
over afore mornin’—hours afore the men 
come. An’ as for Cissy, it she ever gets 
to ken o’t, she’ll never dare to speak, 
once we’re wed.” He spoke as though 
unconscious of uttering his thoughts 
aloud, throwing up his head defiantly. 
But that awful look was still upon his 
face, he shook as with the ague, his 
teeth chattered. 
_ He took from his pocket a candle-end, 
lighted it, and, extinguishing the lamp, 
retreated. But he staggered as he 
went, and fumbled awhile before he 
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Its clang 
at last, however, told that he was 
really gone, and Laurie began to 
wonder if Cissy would come back, or if 
he must act for himself. He did not 
wonder long ; he heard her light tread, 
and, as she relighted the lamp, went 
out to meet her. A glimpse of her face 
told him that she had alse seen Bolton. 
She was deadly pale and trembling like 
an aspen. Graham caught her to 
prevent her falling. 

‘Oh, sir! come wi’ me, for pity’s 
sake!” she gasped. ‘‘I waited to let 
ye out. I was hidden, too, and saw 
Ned come back. He frighted me, his 
face were that terrible. Oh, measter! 
there’s been murder or waur. Come 
wi’ me, for the love of heaven.” 

There could be no resumption of 
their first topic of interest till this 
mystery was solved. Graham took the 
lamp, and Cissy ran on before him like 
a creature hunted by a visible terror. 
It was well that she had been nearer 
Bolton; had Laurie tried to explore 
alone he might never have discovered 
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managed to open the door. 
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the dread truth. Rounding another 
corner, the girl drew down a loose bale, 
revealing a narrow aperture, and, enter- 
ing first, gave a great sobbing cry, as 
Graham, rising from his stooping pos- 
ture, stood erect beside her, holding up 
the light. 

Truly the sight that met their gaze 
was a piteous one—enough to move a 
heart of stone. On a filthy blanket, 
with scarcely sufficient clothing to 
cover its shrunken, skeleton-like little 
body, lay a child of about three years 
old, but so small, so wasted, it was no 
larger than one of twelve months, It 
lay perfectly still, its limbs thrown out 
in an unnatural pose, it might have 
been dead, but that now and then its 
features twitched oddly. Cissy threw 
herself on her knees, her tears falling in 
a hot rain upon the white little out- 
stretched arms. 

**Oh, measter ! it’s little Jacky ;—it’s 
Ned’s own little lad, an’ his mother died 
but three months agone. Ned said as 
he'd sent the child to its mother’s folks 
in Manchester.” 

She had lifted the limp little hand, 
but it slipped from her own like a dead 
hand, and she burst into a fresh passion 
of tears. As she looked up at him, a 
swift remembrance darted through 
Graham’s mind. He had seen her 
before, and with the memory many 
things were made clear. Some men, 
when a little light is accorded, can see 
into the very heart of a mystery, and 
Graham was one of these. But he 
made no sign. He bent over the 
child’s mouth and raised one waxen 
eye-lid. 

“Is he dead? Oh! is Jacky dead?” 
wailed Cissy, and he turned instantly at 
the cry. 

** No, poor little fellow, but he’s very 
near death, unless we are quick and 
snatch him back,” he said. 

‘Cissy, can we take him anywhere 
where we can get hot water, and plenty 
of it, and a good fire and some brandy ? 
He’s been dosed with opium, but we 
may save him if we act at once. Where 
can we take him ?” 

She sprang up, eager, alert, at once, 
and snatched up the lamp. 

** Home wi’ me,” she said, excitedly ; 
‘* grandfather will drink wi’ Ned till he 


canna see, and he’ll not come back till 
twelve or after.” 

Graham wrapped the child in the 
blanket with gentle hands, lifted the 
light burden and signed to her to lead 
the way. And with her own key she 
let him out into the deserted court. 

“That’s an auld place folks are at 
law about. Grandfather looks after it 
a bit. He let Ned take the men there. 
But who'd a thought Ned would hide 
his lad there, to murder him?” she 
remarked with a shudder as they sped 
on to old Habisham’s house. 

An hour later Graham sat with the 
revived child cradled in his strong arms, 
listening to Cissy’s eager warning about 
his own affairs. 

‘They're to settle it at the meeting 
morn’s night ; I heard Ned whisper to 
grandfather,” she told him, ‘and 
Cherry’s to be kept out if they can keep 
him. Cherry wilh let no harm be done 
that he knows of. He's a good chap. 
What will ye do, sir?” 

She asked the question wistfully. 
Graham’s quiet, preoccupied manner 
puzzled her. He looked up. 

** About rw. Oh! I've settled 
that. I shall look after him, his brute 
of a father will never have him again. 
I’m going to take him with me now. 
But, Cissy, will you lend me your grand- 
father’s key? I will need to go back to 
the leather store to-morrow, you 
know.” 

He spoke as though she would see 
how reasonable was his request. But 
she took alarm at once. 

“Oh, measter! ye’ll not go when the 
men are there? Ned will set them on 
ye for sure,” she cried, with her clasped 
hands imploring him. He smiled grimly, 
but hastened to reassure her. 

**T must go, but it will be before the 
men gothere. Don’t be afraid, Cissy. 
I will run no risk from Ned’s hatred,” 
he said. And the girl decided that he 
was going back onaccount of the child, 
probably to show the Halston Inspector 
of the N.S.P.C.C. where he had found 
Jacky. 

As she gave him the key he rose, 
gathering the restored and now sleep- 
ing child closely to him. 

“‘Remember, Cissy, never a word 
about Jacky to a single soul. I'll se« 
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you and tell you all to-morrow some 
time,” he said, and she kissed the child 
and nodded as she let him out, watch- 
ing him until he turned out of the 
court. 

‘*Eh, but he’s good ; God keep him 
safe frae Ned,” she murmured, as she 
closed the door. 

And Graham, striding away through 
the mean, dark streets, was thinking, 
too, but his thoughts were neither of 
his own danger nor of Cissy. 

Next day passed as usual. With 
dawn Graham had paid his deferred 
visit to Mettram, but its result was un- 
known to all but himself, for neither of 
the partners visited the works that day. 
Graham was as cool as ever, vigilant of 
eye, calm in speech. 

‘*He’ll sing another song soon, I’m 
thinkin’,” Bolton mutterea in a com- 
rade’s ear, and the man smiled sourly. 

The manager left early, nis subordi- 
nate foreman could see the relays of 
workers changed. When darkness fell 
knots of men were making their way to 
the rendezvous, Big Bolton one of the 
first. The big rough had regained all 
his wonted assurance. All the men 


who had been present the previous 
night had turned up, and, despite his 
recent protest, Cherry was also there. 
Under the flaring lamp Bolton and 
Habisham sat on their settle, and, when 
all were assembled, the leader pro- 


ceeded to address them. The smoky 
light cast a lurid glare on his coarse 
face and the lowering brows of his 
audience. 

“The thing’s got to be settled now, 
chaps, afore we part. The manager 
has done naught to get us our rights— 
he’s kept the measters frae coming to the 
works this day. He’s done for himsel’, 
for sure, and what he'll get is but his 
due. Mates, I’ve made it easy; the 
job can come back on none o’ us the 
way I’ve settled it.” 

He took a handful of papers from his 
pocket, small folded squares, and held 
them out on his broad palm. 

“* Look, there’s a bit for each o’ us; 
they’re all alike, but one of them has a 
black spot inside. The man that gets 
the spot maun do the job. But who 
gets it or how he does the business, 
none o" us need know ; and when the 
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peelers are down on us for it, why, 
none o’ us can be nabbed, an’ none o’ us 
can spliton achum. Now, I'll shake 
the papers in my hat: ye’ll a’ draw,but 
ye'll no’ look at them till ye’re out o’ 
this, so that none can guess the man 
that draws the spot.” 

He threw the papers into his greasy 
cap, gave it a shake, and held it out. 
Each man drew a paper, leaving one 
for Ned himself. As they pocketed the 
scraps, he resumed : 

** Now the strike’s on, an’ none o’ ye 
will turn up at Pinsett’s till the measters 
gie us ourdue. The d——d manager 
will no’ see that day, if the man that 
draws the spot keeps his oath. Now, 
mates, we'll go; there’s naught else to 
be said, I reckon.” 

“But there is something else to be 
said,” a deep, calm voice announced ; 
and from a door behind them the 
manager stepped quietly out into their 
midst. 

The conspirators fell back, panic- 
stricken; even Bolton recoiled for a 
moment. But he recovered himself 
immediately, and sprang to his feet 
when he saw that Laurie was alone and 
unarmed. 

*‘Down with the spy!” he yelled. 
‘* At him, mates; mak’ short work o’ 
the informer. Come on,” and he 
lurched forward in front of Graham. 

But only one man moved; Cherry 
ranged quietly up beside the manager. 
With head erect and arms outstretched, 
the latter spoke while the men stared, 
and Bolton retreated a pace. 

““My men, before you examine your 
papers—before my intended murderer 
decides how to put me out of the world 
—let me say a few words to you,” he 
said. 

“‘That man (he pointed to Bolton, 
scornfully) cares nothing for you or for 
the strike; he wants only to be re- 
venged on me. Listen: Three months 
ago, when out late, I heard a woman's 
cry for help at a lonely part of Mettram 
Hill. I found this man trying to force 
a young girl to go with him. The poor 
thing was terrified out of her wits; 
when I rescued her she rushed away like 
a mad creature. Bolton was married 
then ; his wife was lying at death's door. 
She died shortly afterwards, and he 
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‘“THAT MAN . . . CARES NOTHING FOR YOU OR FOR THE STRIKE; HE WANTS ONLY 
TO BE REVENGED ON ME” 


wanted to marry the girl I had rescued. 
She loathed him, but her only relative 
was in Bolton’s power ; he owed money, 
so Bolton compelled the old man to 

romise the girl tohim. But his wife 
~ left a child ; he wanted to securethe 

irl, but the child was in the way, he 
thought. My men, he hid the child in 
this very warehouse ; he was deliberately 
starving the boy to death; but he 
wanted to hasten matters, and last 


—_ he poisoned his son. By chance 
‘7 


iscovered his crime. Oh! men, the 
sight I saw will haunt me till I die! I 
cannot describe it!—the pity — the 
awful horror of it. If you doubt what 
I have told you, look at your leader. 
Is that the face of an innocent man? 
No! and if you want further confirma- 
tion of his guilt, I can show you the 
horrible lair where he took his own child 
to murder him.” 

It needed not the accusing finger to 
indicate the cruel father’s guilt. Bol- 
ton’s face bore ain those hideous 
patches of me white ; he shook 
with abject terror. A fierce, low growl 
of rage went round the grimy circle. 
Rude these men might be—savage, at 
times, even to their wives—but the help- 
lessness of childhood appealed to them 
pomenety, for most of them were 
athers. A reaction set in at once; 
scowling faces were turned towards 


Bolton; horny fists clenched mena- 
cingly. 

“It’s true! Yecan see, mates, that 
he done it,” one angry voice exclaimed, 
as Bolton tried to slink out of the place. 
Cherry sprang before him, compelling 
him to halt. 

** Look ye here, lads,” he cried, “‘ I’ve 
got summat to say, too—summat as | 
must say, though Measter Laurie told 
meno. He’s took little Jacky himsel’. 
Mother’s to tend the poor little chap for 
him. An’ he’s got the advance frae 
Pinsett’s. He were out at Mettram 
afore light this morning an’ got it. 
That coward as clemmed his babby 
telled ye lies. Three cheers for Measter 
Laurie, mates—good an’ hearty.” 

He led the cheering himself. Again 
and again the shouts rang out, and they 
seemed to wake a curious echo outside. 
The men fell away from Bolton; he 
stood alone, when once more Cherry’s 
voice was audible as the cheers sub- 
sided. 

‘“‘ Another word, mates! We'll not 
go back to Pinsett’s, advance or no ad- 
vance, unless Ned Bolton gets the sack. 
No decent chap would work wi’ him.” 

And the loud, angry roar that suc- 
ceeded the cheers told unmistakably 
the men’s feeling. 

Without a word the manager tossed 
Bolton’s wages towards him, and the 
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scoundrel was hustled to the door. But 
the sight that confronted the trembling 
wretch took the last remnant of spirit 
from him. 

Mrs. Holt, Cherry's mother, had 
acted upon her own knowledge of what 
was going on in the warehouse, and the 
court was filled with a crowd of furious, 
excited women, foremost of whom was 
Mrs. Holt herself. Bolton’s appear- 
ance was greeted with a yell, and a 
rush of such fury that Graham cried 
out : 

** My God! they’ll kill him,” and 
darted forward to interfere. 

** Never Zz heed, sir, he deserves it 
a’,” cried Cherry. ‘‘But come, lads, 
we'll tak’ him through.” 

And, surrounded by his late dupes, 
cowed, livid, and shaking with mortal 
fear, Bolton was escorted through the 
howling, hooting throng of women into 
the street beyond. 

“‘Now, man, run,” said Cherry 
fiercely. ‘‘ We'll do no more for ye. 
Lord! I could maist maul ye mysel’.” 

The wretch sped away for his life, 
pursued by the infuriated women, 


assailing him with every available 


missile—mud, stones, anything they 
could snatch up. 

The holy passion of motherhood 
burns as strongly in the breast of the 
peasant as in that of the princess, and 
it would have fared ill with the brutal 
ruffian had his pursters caught him. 

In Habisham’s humble house, Cissy 
was waiting for her grandfather's return 
from the meeting; she had no know- 
ledge of what was transpiring there. 
She had heard the uproar and guessed 
its cause, but she neither joined the 
crowd nor watched its proceedings. It 
was late when a hand lifted the door- 
latch, and it was not her grandfather, 
but the manager, who entered. She 
started up, pale as death. Graham saw 
the unspoken question in her eyes, and 
hastened to reassure her. 

“I’m all right, Cissy, so is your 
grandfather. He is with Holt. Bolton 
will trouble you no more; the men 
expelled him from the works when they 
heard about Jacky, and the women 


would have torn him to pieces had they 
caught him,” he told her rapidly, and 
her face lit up. 

‘Oh, but I’m thankful,” she whis- 
pered softly. 

‘Now, about yourself, my _ girl,” 
Laurie resumed. ‘‘ You are not happy, 
you are not like the other girls here; 
you dislike the life.” 

The tears sprang to her eyes, her lips 
quivered. 

“TI hate the life,” she cried 
passionately. ‘‘Oh, Measter Laurie! 
it was so different at home. Father 
belonged to Staffordshire— Wolverhamp- 
ton way; he wasa miller, and well-to- 
do. But when he and mother died I 
had to come to grandfather. He’s been 
kind, but oh, sir, he’s not father’s sort.” 
She broke down, sobbing bitterly. He 
took her hand in a protecting clasp. 

‘Listen, my dear,” he said, ‘‘I have 
been talking to your grandfather to- 
night. He sees that you are unhappy, 
and approves my plan. You are only 
sixteen ; what do you say to spending 
the next four years in the Misses 
Bamber’s boarding school? You will 
be well educated, well looked after 
until you are twenty. When the time 
is up we can decide upon your future. 
Do you like the plan ?” 

She had listened quietly, at first with 
incredulity, then with quickened breath 
and heightened colour. As he ended 
she gave a great, gasping sob. 

“Like it! Oh, sir, it will be just 
heaven to me!” she cried, and Laurie 
knew that the Misses Bamber would 
have a most diligent pupil, and he a 
very grateful and devoted protégé. 


* * a a 


So ended the great strike project. 
The manager's master-stroke was its 
death-blow. The men and Laurie are 
now on excellent terms, and Charley 
Holt, alias “Cherry,” is a foreman. 
Little Jacky Bolton will, by and by, 
become an apprentice ; and as for Cissy, 
—now Miss Floyd, and an accomplished 
and graceful young lady—her future 
has been settled quite as satisfactorily. 
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SOME MARTIAL MONUMENTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


CROMWELL—WELLINGTON— 
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EOPLE are very apt to pass 
by the monuments of Lon- 
don without knowing or 
caring anything about their 
history or their raison d’étre. 

& Warfare is so much in the air, 

” Londonersare so keen on knowing 

%’ anything they can about the men 

who have won and thereby built 
up the Empire, that it is well to remind 
ourselves that a close study of the 
inscriptions which are to be found 
underneath the monuments erected to 

England’s heroes will reveal in itself 

a comprehensive summary of British 

generalship. 

The thousands of omnibus-riders who 
daily pass up Waterloo Place will have 
noticed in the middle of this monu- 
mental thoroughfare a fine memorial 
erected to the memory of the officers 
and soldiers of the Foot Guards who 
perished during the Crimean War. It 
was erected from the designs of Bell. 
A figure of Victory, wreathed with 
myrtle, surmounts a granite pedestal, 
below which, behind the trophy of guns 
captured at Sebastopol, is a group of 
three Guardsmen. But this does not 
nearly exhaust the statues in Waterloo 
Place, for we find in the portion of the 
square to the south of the Crimean 
monument statues of Field - Marshal 
Sir Colin Campbell; Lord Clyde, 
who died in 1863, by Marochetti; 
Lord Laurence, Viceroy of India, who 
died in 1879, by Boehm; Sir John 
Franklin, who died in 1847, by Noble ; 
and Sir John Fox Burgoyne, who died 
in 1871, also by Boehm. 

All these names, famous in militar 
annals, will closely appeal to the Britis 
public which remembered that momen- 
tous time when Tommy Atkins was 





fighting for his Queen and country in 
the far-away East. Then, as recently, 
there was a period of terrible national 
suspense ; then, as in the South Africa 
campaign, initial intelligence came to 
London of defeat preceding victory, of 
darkness before dawn ; and again, then, 
as lately, John Bull hoped, as only such 
a sturdy heart can, that the tide would 
turn and success reward the British 
arms. It needs no perusal of history 
books to remind us that this hope was 
realised. 

From the Crimea we go back to a pe- 
riod far more stern and revolutionary, if 
contemporary with a ‘‘smaller Britain.” 











STATUE OF OLIVER CROMWELL OUTSIDE THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
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The Iron Protector died in 1651, and 
although he was not buried until six 
weeks after his decease, the body was 
embalmed and removed to Somerset 
House, where his effigy, dressed in robes 
of state, was for several days on view. 
Oliver Cromwell was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, in Henry the Eighth’s 
Chapel, at the east end of the middle 
aisle. It might naturally be concluded 
that so simple-lived, if so powerful a 
ruler, would be interred under circum- 
stances themselves equally devoid of 
artifice and pomp. This, however, was 
not the case. Cromwell was buried at 
enormous expense—in fact, the cost of 
the obsequies amounted to sixty thou- 
sand pounds, Parliament instantly voting 
the sum, nineteen thousand pounds of 
which was reported to be still owing in 
1659. The Protector’s body had a very 
short requiem in pace amid such auspi- 
cious surroundings ; his body reappeared 
above ground to become the subject of 
very undignified treatment. In connec- 
tion with the passing of a Bill for the 
attainder of dead regicides, a proposition 
was moved in the House of Commons 
by a Captain Titus, that the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw should 
be exhumed and hung on the gallows— 
a gruesome way which, strange 
to say, met with the approval of the 
House. Cromwell's body was accor- 
dingly disinterred on the 26th of 
January, 1661, and four days later 
hung on the gallows at Tyburn, that 
day, by a curious coincidence, being the 
twelfth anniversary of the King’s execu- 
tion. His head, according to “ Pepy’s 
Diary,” was arraigned on a pole at the 
top of Westminster Hall, the trunk 
being buried underthegallows. Whether 
or no, the mutilated corpse of Cromwell 
actually found a resting-place in London 
or elsewhere, there is no definite evidence 
to guide us. Historians, however, have 
given us their own private opinions on 
this matter. For instance, it is said that 


Cromwell was secretly buried in the 
royal tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
which, with a sort of subtle intuition, 
he had had opened in readiness before 


his death. Another authority has it 
that the body of the Protector was 
taken away secretly to the field of 
Naseby, a most appropriate spot, and 


surreptitiously buried there in the dead 
of night. 

Be this as it may, and be the opinions 
of his successors divided as to the 
claims of Cromwell to permanent pub- 
lic recognition, there have not been 
wanting those bold admirers who have 
come forward with voice and purse to 
do him posthumous honour. Dean 
Stanley was one of these gentlemen ; 
he has erected at Westminster Abbey, 
to the memory of the great Puritan 
warrior, a tablet, which may be seen by 
any visitor to the metropolis who cares 
to step into the stately building. Lord 
Rosebery is another who—despite the 
fact that strenuous opposition was raised 
in the House of Lords by Earl Hard- 
wicke and others to the mere sug- 
gestion that any effigy of the regicide 
should be raised in the precincts of his 
notorious operations, not to mention the 
venue of his own execution—personally 
associated himself with the erection of 
a conspicuous statue, silhouetted against 
the House of Lords and designed by 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. No one who 
was present at the great pro-Cromwell 
meeting, held in the Queen’s Hall, will 
forget the powerful and eloquent oration 
which the ex-Premier delivered on that 
occasion, nor will they fail to remember 
how strikingly and how opportunely 
Lord Rosebery made his utterances so 
completely connect themselves with the 
topic of the hour—Sane Imperialism. 
This statue is composed of gun-metal, 
and depicts Oliver Cromwell, Puritan 
soldier, with a Bible in one hand and a 
sword in the other. It is, according to 
historians, an admirable likeness, and 
one has only to see the firm and mobile 
mouth, as it has been cut by the sculp- 
tor’s hand, to realise the determination 
and immeasurable strength of will which 
characterised this man. No one will say 
that Cromwell is a model to be set up 
as an example, but all will admit—or if 
they do not admit it, will at least think it 
—that he was a typical Englishman, 
and, withal, a political and military re- 
former consistently and conscientiously 
working for the good of his country. 
To Royalists like Clarendon, he was 
simply a “‘bad, brave man,” and it was 
much if they admitted, as he did, that 
the Protector had any of the virtues 
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which have caused the memory of man 
in all ages to be celebrated. By others 
he was regarded as the personification 
of selfishness, aiming at sovereignty, 
with no other motive than that instilled 
by vanity and self-glorification. His 
biographers would seem to give hima 
better character, and inspire him with 
loftier motives. For instance, Baxter 
says: ‘*Cromwell meant honestly in 
the main, and was pious and conscion- 
able in the main cause of his life, till 
prosperity and success corrupted him ; 
then his religious zeal gave way to 
ambition, which increased as successes 
increased. When his successes had 
broken down all considerable opposition, 
then was he in face of his strongest 
temptations which conquered him when 
he had conquered others.” 

From the Iron Protector we pass to 
the Iron Duke, who died on the 
14th of September, 1852, and whose 
name, more perhaps than that of any Bri- 
tish commander, has enjoyed a halo of 
respect and admiration which promises 
to remain evermore. Wellington was 
buried with great magnificence at St. 
Paul’s, on the 18th of November. 
After lying in state at Walmer, his body 
was brought to Chelsea Hospital on the 
gth or the roth, and the public were 
able to gaze upon it for the next week. 
On the night of the 17th it was 
taken to the Horse Guards, and next 
morning the funeral procession, which 
was of a most pompous and impressive 
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character, passed by Constitution Hill, 
Piccadilly and the Strand, to the Cathe- 
dral, one million and a half of a respect- 
ful populace looking on. 

Like Oliver Cromwell, Wellington, 
when he died, obtained from Parliament 
an extensive vote, which was to cover 
the obsequies. Eighty thousand pounds 
was the estimate, of which, when the 
funeral expenses had been paid, there 
remained twenty thousand pounds for a 
monument ; nearly one-third of this sum 
was spent in the selection of an artist. 
Alfred Stevens obtained the commission, 
and the work was worthy of the man 
and the place ; but it was nearly forty 
years after the Duke’s death that this 
statue was erected in the Cathedral 
which contained his ashes. This was 
placed in one of the arches on the north 
side of the Cathedral. 

It was only natural that other memo- 
rials to so great a general should have 
risen up all over the country which 
owed him so much. A colossal statue 
on horseback, by Matthew Cotes Wyatt, 
had been placed on the top of an arch- 
way at Apsley House, in 1846. Univer- 
sally condemned, it would have been 
removed at once but for Wellington’s 
own objection—an objection which was 
typical of the man ; however,in January, 
1883, it came down and was transferred 
to Aldershot, being replaced in 1888 by 
a smaller equestrian statue by Sir 
Joseph Edgar Boehm. Wellington, 
a-horse, was also personified, in stone, 
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STATUE OF THE DUKE OF 
WSLLINGTON AT HYDE PARK 
CORNER 
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neat the Royal Exchange, by Chantrey, 
in 1844; at Glasgow, by Marochetti, in 
the same year, and at Edinburgh, b 

Hall; whilst in Dublin, Phoenix Par 

has an obelisk by Smirk, which was 
erected in 1821. Then the statue of 
Achilles in Hyde Park, by Westmacott, 
was a memorial to the Duke, a work 
which was organised by the ladies of 
England in 1822, the metal being fur- 
nished by guns taken from the French. 
In the same year the Wellington Shield, 
by Stothart, suggested by Flaxman’s 
Shield of Achilles, was presented to the 
Duke by the bankers and merchants of 
London. The national memorial to 
this stern hero, for which one hundred 
thousand pounds was subscribed, took 
the form of a college at Sandhurst, for 
the education of the sons of officers; 
and the Queen laid the foundation stone 
of Wellington College on the second of 
June, 1859. Then, of course, we have 


the capital of the colony of New 
Zealand to remind us in perpetuity of 
the famous Duke. 

For those whose eyes or height will 
not permit of their gathering a clear 
outline of Wellington’s features, it may 


be mentioned that he was five feet nine 
inches in height, spare and muscular, 
with aquiline features and penetrating 
grey eyes. He was a remarkably well- 
made man—and knew it; his activity 
and endurance, both physical and men- 
tal, were extraordinary, and created 
universalcomment. ‘‘ His chief charac- 
teristics,” says one of his ablest biogra- 
phers, ‘‘were manliness and public 
spirit ; the former showed itself in his 
simplicity, straightforwardness and self- 
reliance, and in his imperturbable nerve 
and strength of will. He was lively, 
buoyant and good-tempered, but temper 
and feeling were under strict control. 
He was placable because occasions arose 
so often that demanded such sacrifice, 
but he sometimes forgot services as well 
as injuries. He regarded his friends as 
possible enemies, his enemies as possible 
friends. He had an active, busy mind, 
always looking to the future, and did 
not dwell long on losses; not only his 
soldiers, but his principal officers and 
his political colleagues were, in his eyes, 
mere tools for the public service, and he 
won their confidence and admiration 


rather than their affection ; he sought 
neither one nor the other, his aim was 
to do his duty to satisfy himself.” No 
wonder that he was called the “Iron 
Duke,” a sobriquet which is said to have 
been borrowed from a steamboat, but 
which anyhow was eminently suitable. 
Wellington at home was Wellington on 
the battlefield, and as a general he 
was daring though cautious; he pos- 
sessed that adequate store of cool judg- 
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STATUE OF GENERAL GORDON IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE 


ment which Napoleon described as ‘‘ the 
foremost quality in a general.“ 

In treating oi Geuekl Gordon, whose 
form is likewise immortalised in stone, 
we get another instance of the sword 
and the Bible working hand in hand. 
When the sad fate of this brave and 
refined leader of men was received in 
England on February 5th, 1885, it was 
universally acknowledged that the world 
had lost a hero. Both here and abroad 
there was an outburst of popular grief 
which was almost unparalleled. Friday, 
the 13th day of March, was observed 
as a day of national mourning ; special 
services were held at the cathedrals and 
in many churches of the land, those at 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
being attended by the Royal family, 
members of both Houses of Parliament, 
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and members of the military and naval 
services. Gordon, of course, was a 
living stone after his death, and Parlia- 
ment voted a national monument to be 
_ in Trafalgar Square, which is, 
ike that of Cromwell’s statue in West- 
minster, the work of Mr. Thornycroft. 
It was unveiled on the 15th of October, 
1888, the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds being distributed among his 
relatives. 

There are several memorials to 
Gordon in London. The _ recum- 
bent effigy of the hero of Khar- 
toum, in bronze, by Mr. Boehm, 
was placed in St. Paul’s ; the corps of 
of Royal Engineers, to which he—and, 
by the way, the other and living hero 
of Khartoum—belonged, erected a 
bronze statue of the General mounted 
on a camel, the work of Mr. Onslow 
Ford, A.R.A., in their barrack square at 
Chatham. A portrait by Mr. Val Prin- 
sep is in the Chatham mess, and 
memorials were also projected in West- 
minster Abbey and Rochester Cathedral. 
Gordon's Boys’ Home, for homeless and 
destitute lads, is another permanent 
institution which will for ever, let us 
hope, be associated with General Gor- 
don. Is he not the beau ideal of English 
generals in the schoolroom and the 
playground? He is loved by boys 
because he was genuine, because his 
character was unique. 

Our last hero .in stone is Sir Henry 
Havelock—immortalised because of the 
influence he exercised over the British 
troops in the Indian Mutiny. Havelock 
and Cawnpore are indelibly linked to- 
gether. In nine days he marched one 
hundred and twenty-six miles under a 
fierce Indian sun, and fought four suc- 
cessive actions, entering Cawnpore and 
witnessing the heartrending massacre of 
his fellow-countrymen, which he was 
powerless to prevent, which exas- 
perated his olin and will ever 
live on the black pages of English 
history. Havelock’'s cicle and ar- 
duous work on the march to Luck- 
now, his arrival there with Sir James 
Outram just as the beleaguered garrison 
had relinquished all hope of succour, 
and the splendid behaviour of his troops 
under the most trying circumstances, are 
events which none of us are likely to 
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SQUARE 


forget. The meeting of Sir James 
Outram and General Havelock with Sir 
Colin Campbell was of a nature at once 
historic and memorable ; but, alas! one 
of these three figures, and perhaps the 
greatest, was soon to be struck down, 
just as the “‘labourer’s task was o’er.” 
On the 24th of November, or eight 
days after the meeting, Sir Henry 
—who, by the way, was made “Sir 
Henry” by the Queen, for his earlier 
successes—suddenly succumbed to dy- 
sentery. He was buried at Allumbagh 
with military honours, his son and the 
leaders with whom he had beenassociated 
following his body to the grave. Like 
the loss of Gordon, Havelock’s death 
caused intense mortification in England. 
The news of his brilliant series of vic- 
tories had only just preceded the sad 
intelligence that he was dead, and the 
nation was plunged into mourning. His 
wife was raised to the rank of a baronet’s 
widow ; his son, who had also distin- 
guished himself in the campaign, was 
made a baronet, and an annuity of a 
thousand pounds was immediately voted 
by Parliament to both widow and son. 

Though they be in stone, and though 
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the men they perpetuate cannot speak, hope that at the end of the twentieth 
the statues in themselves are adequate century others will be equally honoured 
indices to the life, work and self-sacri- for the good work they have done pro 
fice of these ‘‘ great departed.” Letus atria. 
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To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last.— Wordsworth. 


ok Oo 


HitHer, how oft! in that far summer we came, 
Furrowing the laughing levels with oars that flashed 
Like flakes of silver or sunrise. ‘Neath our keel 

The river bubbled and gurgled; golden with light, 

Yet pied with shadows and kine, gleamed meadow and glen ; 
And many an antique landmark whispered to us 

Strange tales of bygone things. Who then, than we, 
Happier or lighter-hearted, as we laid 

Our oars by, drifting idly, and reclined 

On the soft cushions? Sight or sound was none, 

Save lapping of water, green fields and blue sky 

And their reflection, painted in the river, 

Swaying as a wind-stirred arras, and comrades’ laughter ; 
And, thrilled by joy and earth’s keen beauty, | lay 
Sated with sweet sensations, as a harp 

Touched by a master-player. Long since then 

The rub o’ th’ world and finger of time have shaped 


Diversely spirits that in too plastic youth 


Seemed like and kin, whom eddies and winds of chance 
Have sundered; whence our fellowship is no more, 

Nor our fellow-feeling. Yet comes oftentimes 

That vision of far-off days and faded bliss 

To sadden, yet soothe, my soul with waking dreams 
Both of what was and of what might have been. 


J. J. Evuts. 
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VIEW OF THE PERISTYLIUM OK INNER COURTYARD OF THE ‘**‘ NEW HOUSE” 
From Photo by G. Broui, of Naple 
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WEEK is no doubt a very 
short space of time in which 
to explore all the wonders of 
a buried city, yet we con- 
gratulated ourselves, at the 
time of our visit, on the fact that we 
were very much better off in this re- 
spect than the generality of tourists, 
who, as a rule, must content themselves 
with a two hours’ rush round the ruins, 
as luncheon and train back to Naples 
have to be considered. There exists, 
however, in the modern village of 
Pompeii a certain quaint, primitive, 





and Bohemian little inn, and there we 
determined to take up our abode for a 
week, within ten minutes’ walk of the 
ruins. In this way we had the advan- 
tage of being able to go in and out of 
the ancient city as we pleased; of 
spending the lovely morning hours, be- 
fore the arrival of tourists from Naples, 
in wandering at will through houses and 
temples, finding our way alone, aided 
by a map of the city, from one point of 
interest to another ; then home for lun- 
cheon and a two hours’ rest during the 
hottest time of the day, and back again 
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to continue our explorations, or, per- 
haps, if more lazily inclined, just to sit 
dreaming in some of the old gardens, 
drinking in all the wonder and the 
beauty of the scene around us, till six 
o’clock came, all too soon, warning us 
that dinner would be waiting ere long, 
in a certain detached, barn-like build- 
ing, called, by compliment, the dining- 
hall of the Hotel del Scho~-cpueniiealy 
picturesque with its earthen floor, 
raftered roof, and great open doorway, 
through which, while seated at table, 
we could get a view of the old garden 
and the orange trees laden with their 
golden fruit. Through this doorway, 
stray musicians, dogs and beggars were 
allowed to come in and out as they 
pleased, and we could not help feeling, 
all the time we were dining, that we 
were on the stage, assisting in some sort 
of comic opera. The noise which these 
chance visitors contributed, combined 
with voluble chatter of the regular 
guests in at least six or seven different 
languages, resulted in a deafening up- 
roar. It might certainly be described 
as a very lively dinner party, with no 
awkward pauses in the conversation, 

The fare in this unique hotel was ex- 
tremely liberal, though perhaps not 
over-daintily served. We had a break- 
fast of coffee, fresh eggs and crisp rolls ; 
a luncheon of three courses, and a 
dinner of five; two quart bottles of 
wine for each person per day, and un- 
limited oranges; and all this, board and 
lodging included, for 4} francs (3s. 9d.) 
per day. Of course, there were certain 
disadvantages. Dinner, for instance, 
was a very protracted meal, the waiting 
being extraordinary, to say the least of 
it. The sadoune Weonelf and his sister 
attended to the whole thirty guests, 
aided in a perfunctory fashion by some 
strange brigand-looking fellows, who 
flew in a distracted manner across the 
garden from the kitchen to the dining- 
room, carrying the various dishes. We 
afterwards learned that they were 
Vesuvian guides by profession, who 
filled up their spare moments in this 
laudable way. 

As we arrived in Pompeii late in the 
afternoon, and had traveiled from 
Rome that day, we were thankful, after 
our lively and exciting dinner, to retire 
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at once to bed, and fell asleep watching 
the dull glare of the fire on Vesuvius, 
and the great shower of sparks, like 
some gigantic rocket, which it throws 
up every few moments. We could not 
help wondering, that first night, how it 
was possible for people to ‘live calmly 
all their lives under the shadow of these 
eternal fires, truly never knowing what 
an hour might bring forth. Yet, when 
we found ourselves, by the end of a 
week, falling calmly asleep without a 
thought of the dread mountain, we 
could much more readily understand 
the tranquillity of the inhabitants, who 
build their houses and till their vine- 
yards on the very slopes of the vol- 
cano. 

We were up early next morning, and 
after a hurried cup of coffee, were 
starting briskly for the ruins, when our 
worthy landlord invited us to step into 
a little carriage waiting at the gate. 
We shook our heads dubiously at first, 
past and sad experience in Italy having 
warned us ‘to beware of cabs without 
first ascertaining the cost. But when, 
with beaming smile and much gesticu- 
lation, our padrone explained that there 
was absolutely nothing to pay, the 
drive to the ruins being provided gratis 
for visitors at the hotel, we very briskly 
stepped in, and were driven off rapidly 
to the gates of the ruins. I may men- 
tion here that this was the first and the 
last time we got anything gratis in 
Italy. 

The admission to the ruins is two 
francs per person, this sum including 
the services of an official guide. We 
got a very obliging and intelligent man 
to take us round for two hours, after 
which we dispensed with his services, 
and found our way about alone. 

I think my first impression on enter- 
ing the famous old city which I had so 
often thought about, dreamed about, 
and longed to see, was one of surprise. 
It was not in the least like what I had 
imagined it to be, for I had fancied to 
myself a dark, gloomy place, below the 
surface of the ground ; and it was cer- 
tainly a surprise to walk through the 
gates right into the city, with the deep 
blue sky above, and lovely glimpses of 
mountain and smiling landscape on 
every side. Ruins have always been 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PERISTYLIUM OR INNER COURTYARD OF THE ‘‘ NEW HOUSE,” showing marble 
figures, fountains and tables in the positions in which they were discovered 


associated in my mind with a certain 
amount of dirt and dust, and it was, 
therefore, most surprising to find both 
streets and houses dazzlingly clean. 

There was a peculiar charm in the 
perfect stillness and solitude of the 
ancient city on that morning of our 
first visit, which seemed to enhance 
the wonder and the beauty of all we 
saw. The lovely houses, with their 
frescoes, fountains and gardens; the 
wine shops, with their marble counters ; 
the magnificent bath-houses, their great 
marble baths in perfect preservation ; 
the grand theatres, capable of seating 
thousands of spectators; the innume- 
rable temples ; the fine old streets, with 
their stepping-stones worn by the feet 
of the rs-by of two thousand years 
ago; all more wonderful, indeed, than 
any fairy tale. 

A special interest attaches to the 
ruins of Pompeii from the fact that they 
are not renovated or added to in the 
slightest degree. They stand there 


From Photo by G. Broa, of Naple 


exactly as they stood so many centuries 
ago, and from a study of their houses, 
pictures and household utensils, it is a 
comparatively easy matter to imagine 
what the life and habits of the ancient 
inhabitants must have been. That they 
were a luxurious, pleasure-loving people, 
is evident, even to the most cursory 
observer. Their magnificent bathing 
establishments, theatres and temples, 
and exquisitely-decorated houses, are 
sufficient in themselves to prove this. 
In many respects, they undoubtedly 
resembled the present inhabitants of 
many Italian towns. They ate the same 
bread, for one thing; and that maca- 
roni and vermicelli formed then, as 
now, a staple article of diet, is no doubt 
the case, as the instruments for making 
the long tubes have been found ; and 
from the round medallion portraits of 
the inmates found in nearly every 
house, it seems they resembled the 
‘Neapolitan peasant of the present day. 
Some of these have Egyptian features, 














however, and from this fact, and from 
the zealous worship of Isis at that time, 
it seems undoubted that many Egyp- 
tians were resident in Pompeii. fa 
speaking of this, we cannot fail to be 
reminded of Lord Lytton’s famous 
character, the mysterious Arbaces, a 
marvellous creation worthy of the glo- 
rious novel in which it is set. The 
“Last Days of Pompeii” was written 
on the spot, during a winter which the 
author spent in the neighbourhood, and 
to this fact, no doubt, the book owes 
its wonderful accuracy in detail, which 
makes it one of the most useful, as 
well as one of the most fascinating 
guide-books ever written. 

We found the streets, as a rule, 
long, straight and narrow, paved with 
lava, and with high raised footpaths 
on either side. We saw the deep ruts 
formed by the cart-wheels that passed 
over them so many hundred years ago, 
and the stepping-stones by means of 
which the inhabitants could pass dry- 
shod from one side of the street to the 
other. These were absolutely neces- 
sary, on account of a constant flow of 
water down the middle of the streets. 
At the crossings of nearly all the prin- 
cipal streets, a plain stone drinking 
fountain was standing, and, strange to 
relate, on all these fountains we saw 
the impress of a hand worn into the 
stonework. The ancient inhabitants, 
when they wished to quench their 
thirst, were in the habit of stooping ~ 
forward, and leaning with one hand on 
the edge of the trough, while they held 
their mouths up to the running stream 
of water. 

The rooms of the houses struck us as 
being particularly small, even in the 
most magnificent mansions. This is, 
of course, partly accounted for by the 
fact that, owing to the salubrious cli- 
mate, the life was greatly an outdoor 
one, the hall and garden being used as 
sitting-rooms, in which the guests were 
received. Lord Lytton says, “‘ Even 
their banquet rooms, however elabo- 
borately adorned and carefully selected 
in point of aspect, were of diminutive 
proportions, for the intellectual an- 
cients, being fond of society, not of 
crowds, rarely feasted more than nine 
at a time.” A lesson in entertaining 
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which, I think, we might lay to heart 
with advantage at the present day. 

Of all the many houses in Pompeii; 
the one which to us was of the most 
enthralling interest was undoubtedly 
what is called ‘‘The New House,” dis- 
covered only a short time previous to 
our visit, and certainly, I think, one of 
the most beautiful in the city. Its 
marble tables and statuettes seem as if 
fresh from the master’s chisel; and, 
with its exquisite frescoes and bronzes, 
the house forms in itself a perfect 
treasury of wonder and delight. It has 
always been the custom in the past to 
remove all pictures, statues, and, in- 
deed, anything movable, to the Naples 
Museum. A new and better method 
has, however, come into vogue, and 
fortunately the New House is benefit- 
ing by it. All frescoes, statues, marble 
tables and fountains are left in exactly 
the position they were found originally. 
Protecting roofs are built, the frescoes 
are covered in with glass to preserve 
them, and the garden is planted anew 
with shrubs and flowers, so that the 
whole represents almost the identical 
appearance it must have done on that 
fatal morning nearly two thousand 
years ago. The house was not com- 
pletely dug out when we were there, so 
we saw the excavations in full swing 
for several days. A feeling of sup- 
pressed excitement seemed in the air. 
Hourly, fresh discoveries were being 
made, and we watched with intense 
interest the operations of an artist, en- 
gaged in washing down a beautiful 
fresco unearthed only two days before 
our visit. 

There is a certain eerie sensation in 
going in and out these old houses, espe- 
cially when alone, which Fitzgerald 
Mariott, whom we had the pleasure of 
meeting while at Pompeii, describes 
very graphically and truly in his inte- 
resting work, ‘‘ Facts about Pompeii.” 
‘To wander,” he says, “amongst the 
old houses day after day, to enter their 

rivate rooms, descend into their cel- 
ars, climb the staircases—where they 
still exist—to sit and walk in their gar- 
dens, breeds in one after a time a 
feeling that one is trespassing, and that 
presently, turning a corner, one will 
meet some of the ancient dwellers 
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ROOM IN THE “‘ NEW HOUSE,” with very fine frescoes. The painting to the left, in an excellent state of 


preservation, represents the infant Hercules struggling with the serpents. 


talking together, or perhaps the owner 
of the house himself walking up and 
down in his cloisters.” 

The old gardens were gay, at the 
time of our visit, with scarlet poppies, 
and the ruins softened and beautified 
by the maidenhair fern which grows 
luxuriously all over, appearing in every 
crevice of houses and streets, and 
fringing the marble fountains with a 
delicate tracery of green. 

It is interesting to wander into the 
different shops, and find out that this 
one must have been a baker's shop, 
from the little stone mills for grinding 
the corn and the ovens for baking the 
bread; or that this other one must 
have been a wine shop, for there are 
the great vases for holding the wine— 
now so long empty—and the marble 
counters at which the old Pompeiians 
used to stand and gossip as they took 
their refreshment. 

The bathing establishments at Pom- 
peii are wonderfully interesting from 


From Photo by G. Brot, of Nafple 


the fact that they are so well pre- 
served. These establishments are beau- 
tiful trom an architectural point of 
view, with lovely frescoed walls, and 


‘embossed ceilings, and mosaic floors. 


We saw the little niches where the 
bathers left their clothes, with quaint 
little figures carved between each. The 
walls are hollow to allow the hot air 
to circulate. The old Roman bath 
was just what we call a Turkish bath, 
but taken amid a luxury and a beauty 
difficult for us to realize. Yet, in spite 
of all the luxury, the price of admis- 
sion to the bath was very small, and, 
according to Pliny, many bathed as 
often as seven times in the day. In 
this habit, the present-day inhabitants 
of modern Pompeii do not resemble 
them. I am certain that nothing in 
the shape of a bath has ever entered, 
even into the wildest imagination of 
many an inhabitant of modern Pom- 

ii. 

From the little museum of Pompei 
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we found it difficult to tear ourselves 
away. Every object within its walls 
seems to contain a history in itself, and 
takes us back, without effort, to the 
domestic life of more than eighteen 
centuries ago. There, in perfect pre- 
servation, we saw the spoons and knives 
of the inhabitants, their dinner services, 
their vases for wine, their kitchen 
utensils, their gridirons, frying-pans and 
collanders, pastry cutters, and cheese 
graters. There, too, we saw the very 
bread as it was found in the oven, put 
in, no doubt, by some busy housewife 
who little dreamt that it was destined 
to remain there for sixteen centuries, 
to be taken out then and gazed upon 
by thousands of interested spectators. 
But what, more than all this, seems 
to rouse our sympathy and helps us to 
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realize the full horror of the disaster, 
is the sight of the unhappy inhabitants 
themselves. Plaster of Paris is poured 
over the bodies, as soon as they are 
unearthed, and these casts lie in glass 
cases in the museum. Most of the bodies 
are in a peaceful attitude, as if asleep, 
while a few only have their limbs 
drawn up and contorted as if in the 
agonies of suffocation. Most pathetic 
of all was the sight of a mother, with 
evidently her young daughter lying 
close beside her, as if for protection 
in that dread hour of destruction and 
death. 

A day devoted to the ascent of Vesu- 
vius, and one or two spent in exploring 
the beautiful country around us, 
brought our delightful and memorable 
week in Pompeii to a conclusion. 


BYE" 


E’en as I hold you to my beating heart, 


And whisper in your ear a last farewell, 


Heaven seems to mingle with the depths of Hell, 


‘Tis Heaven to love, ‘tis Hell so soon to part. 


Just as the sweetest rose conceals a thorn, 


So are such partings sweet until the morrow ; 


Then gone is sweetness, gone is all but sorrow, 


And life’s a burden scarcely to be borne. 


Engraven on our hearts there shall remain 


The sweet remembrance of that long last kiss, 


Until that crowning hour of perfect bliss, 


When next we meet again. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Absalom, dealer in pictures 
and the antique, had a keen, 
eye to business and the driv- 


ing of a bargain; he was even 
harder in this respect than his father, 
old Solomon, had been, and therefore 
Grant Macllvray was considerably sur- 
prised one morning, after a visit to the 


dealer’s shop, at finding himself in 
possession 0 a certain valuable picture, 
at a cost considerably below its market 
value. The old canvas was in perfect 
repair, the artist’s name was good, and 
the frame was Florentine. After this 
transaction MaclIlvray walked down the 
street with the elastic tread of a boy ; 
his shoulders straightened and his head 
held erect, he turned in at Sweeting’s, 
where he ordered a dozen natives 
and an imperial pint of Guinness’s extra 
stout, over which to ruminate. 

It was splendid, the head of the 
woman in the picture, and how well it 
would look against the dark panelling 
of their dining-room at home. Agatha 
would be charmed with it, he felt sure, 
and she would quite forget the minor 
wants which she had detailed to him 
that morning, in the pleasure of their 
new possession. The frame was un- 
doubtedly Florentine, and admirably 
suited the Borgia-like head, with its pale 


aquiline features and nimbus o1 flame- 
coloured hair. 

Now Absalom was fully aware that 
his was a losing bargain, and, wonderful 
to relate, he was almost content in this 
single instance that it should be so. 
After the purchase had been completed 
he had followed his customer to the 
shop door, and, standing there unob- 
served, he had watched Macllvray’s airy 
transit down the street. Then he went 
back to contemplate the picture. 

The frame, as Macllvray had supposed, 
was Florentine, and the picture was a 
valuable one; but standing beneath it, 
Absalom, the ‘Jew, went through a series 
of actions and grimaces expressive of 
hatred and disgust. There was no doubt 
he was glad to be rid of it, even at a 
loss of profit. 

** You She- Wolf! She-Devil! Daughter 
of a Pig,” he exclaimed, with violent 
gesticulation, ‘‘ Show your damn white 
evil face here again if you dare!” 

The great green eyes in the picture 
met his fiery glances with undisturbed 
serenity, the pale mouth, with its under- 
hung jaw, seemed to smile contemptu- 
ously upon the Jew. 

The inner door leading to the parlour, 
was now pushed open cautiously, and a 
dark curly head peeped out. 

m Uncle Ab, have you done a good 
morning’s work ?” 
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**yYOU SHE-WOLF! SHE-DEVIL ! 


DAUGHTER OF A FIG!” 


The man’s antics ceased suddenly, 
and when he spoke his voice had 
assumed its usual calm dead level. 

“A good morning’s work, a very good 
morning’s work, Rachel. I've sold that 
picture for ten golden guineas.” 

The girl's slight form stood in the 
doorway, her , ail dark eyes now 
staring widely. 

“Ten! That's less than half you 
gave, ain't it?” 

Absalom thrust his tongue in his cheek. 

“But I’m glad it’s ing, all the 
same,” Rach At aah ag ‘for it’s the 
horridest picture I’ve ever seen, and 
that’s not a few, for you do pick up 
some cautions, Uncle Ab.” 

‘1 smell the fat in the fire,” chuckled 
Absalom, “there’s not much that imp 
> xabe know. Now to pack the infernal 

ing. 


£ * * * 


“Well, Agatha, what do you think 


of our new picture?” Macllvray in- 
quired of his wife, and as he spoke he 

his arm affectionately round her 
waist ; they stood together looking up 
at it. 

“I am afraid, if I told you the truth, 
ou wouldn't like it,” she replied, re- 
uctantly. 

Grant laughed. 

“I shan't mind. That face is not to 

everyone's taste.” 

Agatha’s eyes questioned 
anxiously. 

“*T hope it is not yours.” 

**I think it is- intended to represent 
the head of a Borgia,” he said, in 
musing tones, “that hair is gorgeous as 
a sunset, and the eyes are magnificent.” 

‘‘ They are full of wickedness,” Agatha 
Pee | piteously. 

‘*That doesn’t matter in a picture,” 
he cried, half impatient at such folly. 
“It was a bargain. Look atthe frame.” 


him 
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‘*T can’t with that face beneath it.” 

He laughed again, and drew her away 
to the fireside. “It is a wonderful 
bargain,” he repeated, as he lighted a 
cigarette. ‘‘I am sure it would fetch a 
hundred guineas at least, if we put it 
up at Christie’s.” 

“*And you bought it for ten—from a 
Jew,” Agatha reminded him, signifi- 
cantly. ‘I wish you would sell it again 
for the same sum.” 

Glancing upwards, Macllvray’s eyes 
met the eyes portrayed on the canvas; 
they seemed alive with intelligence. A 
sudden anger against his wife took 
possession of him. 

*“You are a perfect kill-joy,” he ex- 
claimed, savagely, and without a glance 
at her stricken face, he went out of the 
room banging the door behind him. 

Agatha was astounded at this out- 
burst on the part of her husband, who 
was of a tolerant and kindly disposition. 
She feared he had been working too 
hard lately, a new series of articles had 
taken up his spare time, she knew, and 
there had been a press of work at the 
offices of The Kaleidoscope, so, remem- 
bering these things, out of the fulness 
of her woman’s heart she forgave him. 
But the next day she begged him to 
remove the picture from the dining- 
room, where it was hung, and since he 
valued it, to place it in his study, and 
this he did, little dreaming of the 
sequence. 

7 . * 

** What has happened to Macllvray 
lately, haven’t you noticed how uncom- 
monly queer he seems?” 

These words, spoken in the chief's 
trenchant voice, reached Macllvray’s 
ears, where he sat in the sub-editor’s 
office. His pen was arrested in the 
middle of an important correction, 
while he waited for the reply. 

“‘Can’t say that I’ve noticed anything 
unusual.” 

That was all, but MacIlvray heaved 
a sigh of relief, the pen fell from be- 
tween his fingers, and he leaned back in 
his chair, while a cloud of lambent stars 
appeared to float before his vision, ob- 
scuring the crude details of the room. 
A few seconds later he found the chief 
bending over him, with an unexpected 
friendliness of manner. 


**Come, old chap, this will never do, 
I can see you've been burning too much 
midnight oil.” 

Again Macllvray was conscious of a 
feeling of relief, and with an effort of 
will he pulled himself together. 

‘I’m truly sorry, sir. What a fool 
you must think me.” 

“I don’t at present, but assuredly 
you will be, if you don’t take it easier 
than you have been doing lately. I've 
seen a good many bad cases in my time, 
so be advised by me, and give yourself 
a rest.” 


Macllvra pues. 
“leupeesth e, my dear sir,” he said. 


“I can’t rest, it would kill me.” His 
looks were despairing. 

**Nonsense,” replied the other, as- 
suming a light tone, to hide his real 
concern, for MaclIlvray was a favourite 
of his. ‘* What are you bothering those 
poor restless brains about ? The pressure 
of work here is over for the present, 
and Griffiths might take some of the 
burden off your shoulders.” 

Macllvray stammered his thanks. 

“Come, lay aside your pen, and let 
me drive you home,” proposed the chief, 
kindly. 

Macllvray shivered as with an ague, 
but he had no strength to resist the 
other’s wishes, and so he submitted. 

Agatha met them at the door of the 
pretty bijou house, which overlooked 
the Kensington Gardens. She was 
dressed for walking, and appeared 
smiling and cheerful, unconscious of 
her husband’s desperate plight. The 
chief made a pretence of detaining her 
on the doorstep, while MacIlvray passed 
within. 

**You have been allowing Grant to 
work too hard, I’m afraid, Mr. Hobson, 
and now, I hope, you mean to give him 
a holiday,” she cried, somewhat unex- 
pectedly opening the attack. 

“I think I have no option,” replied 
the chief, gravely. ‘His nerve power 
is exhausted. I confess I am at a ioss 
to understand it.” 

“He has been sitting up night after 
night, turning out copy. You must be 
— of it,” Agatha returned reproach- 
ully. 

“Not for The Kaleidoscope. He 
finished the last of that remarkable 
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series in the middle of last week; since 
then I have i avoided giving him 
any extra work. He must writing 
something on his own account.” 

Agatha looked puzzled, then confused, 
and stood before Mr. Hobson, biting 
her li 

«* What is it, Mrs. Mac?” he inquired, 
with an almost irresistible kindness. > 

She looked slantwise across her shoul- 
der, as though fearful that they might 
be overheard. ‘I wish I knew for cer- 
tain, myself; there is a dreadful mystery 
about this sudden breakdown of Grant's. 
Oh! you would think I had taken leave 
of my senses if I were to tell you what 
I feared,” she exclaimed in real distress. 
The pretty colour had faded from her 
cheeks, leaving her wan and pale. ® 

“Dear lady, you must tell me,” he 
said, ee 

“Not now,” she whispered, ‘‘ he may 
come out in a moment, and perhaps he 
might think it strange if he found us 
talking so long.” 

“We had better risk that. The door 
of the study is shut that is facing us, is 
it not? Can’t you tell me quickly?” 

“Come into the drawing-room, it 
will appear more natural,” she sug- 
gested, and her companion followed her 
upstairs. 

Arrived there, she walked up and 
down the room restlessly, arranging 
trifling details of furniture; then she 
removed her hat and sat down facing 
him. The light trom the windows re- 
vealed her —_ , and Mr. Hobson was 
struck by the sation change which had 
overtaken the pretty, smiling woman he 
had met ten minutes earlier. 

‘Do you believe in the supernatural ? 
Ah, I see you smile, you do not, neither 
did I ; and yet there are things one can- 
not explain, tricks of the imagination, 
perhaps, but these illusions once struck 
are mightily difficult to be ridof. They 
haunt one.” 

“My dear Mrs. Mac, I believe you 
are both requiring change of air. All 
this arises from liver, I can assure you.” 

‘Just now, in my husband’s case, 

ou suggested nerves,” she reminded 

im, “and I think that is nearer the 
truth ; but I must hurry on, for we may 
be interrupted at any moment. About 
a fortnight ago, Grant bought an old 


picture from a Jew dealer in Holborn, 
representing the head of a fiend in 
woman’s guise, and ever since it came 
into the house he has entirely changed. 
Oh, I see incredulity written in your 
face, but this is a fact, I can assure you.” 

‘I should be rather inclined to call it 
a coincidence,” returned Hobson. ‘I 
think the nervous affection your hus- 
band is suffering from must have been 
coming on for some time before it 
became apparent.” 

Agatha threw up her hands. 

**Of course I did not expect you to 
believe it; and yet before that picture 
entered the house Grant was in capital 
spirits.” 

‘** Where is this marvellous picture ?” 

‘In Grant’s study ; my doing, unfor- 
tunately, for I insisted upon his removing 
it from the dining-room, where it took 
away my appetite.” 

Mr. Hobson laughed outright. 

“You seem ed, I declare.” 
Then he added, with becoming gravity, 
“*I do sympathise with you most sin- 
— on your husband’s state of 
health, but I think rest and change 
would accomplish wonders. Now, I 
had better look him up. I suppose I 
shall find him in his study ?” 

Agatha was clearly disappointed, but 
not convinced, by his arguments. She 
held out her hand to him in tearful 
silence. 

** Good-bye, Mrs. Mac, you must keep 
up yourspirits and hope for the best. I 
have seen men in very much worse 
plight than your husband.” And so 
uttering platitudes, Mr. Hobson bowed 
himself out. A second later the sharp 
click of the study door, as it closed be- 
hind him, reached Agatha’s straining 
ears. 

CHAPTER II, 

Macllvray was seated at the writing 
table with his back to the door 
when Mr. Hobson entered the study. 
The picture, which was hung opposite 
the doorway, at once attracted the 
attention of the latter, and the peculiar 
malignancy portrayed in the woman's 
features, with its ret eyes and corpse- 
like colouring, struck him with an 
indefinable sense of evil. 

Macllvray endeavoured to play the 
part befitting a host, producing cognac 
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and cigars, for the entertainment of his 
guest ; and, partly from curiosity, Hob- 
son was persuaded to remain and have 
a chat with him. It was evident that 
Macllvray was making a strenuous effort 
at self-control, but every now and then 
Hobson caught his eyes wandering to- 
wards the fatal picture, as though 
impelled by an overpowering hidden 
force at work. For some time the con- 
versation filtered on through desultory 
channels; but at length Hobson re- 
marked upon the picture. 

“That’s a fine old painting you have 
there, really wonderful in execution, 
but rather an unpleasant subject, don’t 
you think ?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Grant, 
in a loud, angry tone, much to the 
other’s astonishment. 

“Well, well, of course everyone is 
entitled to an opinion,” Hobson mur- 
mured soothingly, ‘“*Now I wouldn't 
keep such a picture in my particular 
sanctum for the world. I know at the 
end of a month I should be hag-ridden. 
But you are not so sensitive, it doesn’t 
strike you in that light ?” 

The effect of this speech upon Mac- 
Ilvray was itively electrical. He 
rose to his feet with white face and 
blazing eyes, shouting and gesticulating 
like a maniac, and a moment later 
Agatha had rushed into the room, and 
stood between her husband and their 

est. 

‘Mr. Hobson—Grant—what does this 
mean ?” she cried in distress. 

Mr. Hobson met her eyes gravely. 

‘I don’t understand, myself,” he said ; 
‘“*T fear I have annoyed your husband, 
quite unintentionally, of course.” 

The calmness of. 
reassured her. 

“I must beg you will forgive Grant,” 
she said, in tremulous tones. “I think 
you can see that he is suffering, and 
unlike himself.” 

Grant stood by while Agatha tendered 
these apologies on his behalf; he ap- 

ed dazed and evidently much 
shaken by his extraordinary outburst ; 
immediately Mr. Hobson took his leave, 
and, as Agatha accompanied him to the 
door, he whispered hastily: “I am 
now almost convinced that you were 
right in your conjecture. The picture 
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his manner partly 








is diabolical—you have rightly described 
it—it has a bad effect upon him, react- 
ing on his nerves; you must get rid of it 
as soon as possible. Take him away for 
change of air, and he will recover. It 
is entirely a matter of nerves; perhaps 
you can persuade him not to return to 
the office for a few days ; we can man- 
age without him.” 

. * * * 


Left alone, Grant sank into a chair, 
overcome by the shock to his nervous 
sensibilities. He clenched his teeth to 
om himself from calling out, while 

is limbs were trembling and his mind 
in chaos. What unknown horror pos- 
sessed him to act so strangely fy at 
variance with all his former habits and 
principles? A fiend within seemed 
always urging him to do violence to 
himself and the feelings of others. He 
struck at his forehead again and again, 
moaning in impotent pain, his senses 
were tortured, his brain on the rack: 
until now he had scarcely known a 
day’s illness or serious trouble. Looking 
up, he caught the grey-green eyes of 
the woman in the picture fixed upon 
him with yearning melancholy and re- 
proach ; fire coursed through his veins 
once more, and passionately he kissed 
his hand to her in token of repentance. 
That white, corpse-like face, was the 
face he now worshipped to the exclusion 
of all 7 living and other earthly 
interests. There was the secret will 
which he obeyed, defying any other to 
compelhim. The sudden weakness had 
left him, he felt a new man once more, 
and the hand that poured out a glass of 
cognac was steady as a rock. 

What a detestable, ignorant cur Miles 
Hobson had proved himself just now, 
and the mealy-mouthed Agatha, with 
her cringing apologies and regrets; 
anger and hatred inst both surged 
within his breast. “Then a wild suspi- 
cion crossed his disordered mind. Why 
had she followed Hobson out, and stood 


whispering with him in the hall? His 
eyes met the exultant eyes of the mock- 
ing fiend on the wall. 

* * * * 


It was after these incidents that Mac- 
rsuaded to take a fort- 
y, spending it at Brighton, 


Ilvray was 


night’s holi 
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from whence he returned looking de- 
cidedly better for the rest and change. 

The picture hung in its accustomed 
place in the study, for Agatha had not 
dared to order its removal, but she 
noted with satisfaction that her husband 
appeared to avoid his usual retreat, 
smoking his customary cigar after 
dinner at the table, and afterwards 
joining her in the drawing-room. 

The next day he returned to harness, 
settling down between the shafts with 
fresh vigour. 

Hobson congratulated himself upon 
the improved condition of his favourite, 
and the past was forgotten in the close 
handshake of friendship exchanged be- 
tween them. 

The next week passed smoothly, and 
unmarked by any outburst of irritability 
on his part, either at home or at the 
office, and Agatha ceased to watch him 
so anxiously, taking up her usual pur- 
suits with renewed cheerfulness. 

But now began a system of espion- 
age on Macllvray’s part, practised in 
regard to his unsuspecting wife, and 
carried out with an almost dogged per- 
sistence in the dearth of incriminaing 
evidence. He overhauled her letters, 
her private drawers, and accounts, 
sometimes following her out of the 
house for a considerable distance, unob- 
served, always returning unsuccessful 
in his object, but still unconvinced ; 
until at length, one day, his suspicions 
seemed about to be verified ; for unex- 
pectedly he came upon his wife and Mr. 
Hcbson walking together in the Ken- 
sington Gardens. They did not appear 
in the least confused by the contretemps, 
hailing him with effusion. 


Macllvray walked beside the pair, one 


hand thrust jauntily into his pocket, the 
other twirling his stick, somewhat to 
the danger of passers by. His brain 
was in a perfect whirl of exciting doubts, 
all tending towards a conclusion which 
seemed inevitable to his disordered 
imagination. 

After Hobson had left them, refusing 
a joint invitation to dinner, Macllvray 
prided himself on the outward stoicism 
of his demeanour. Agatha appeared in 
good spirits, chatting gaily, and even 
venturing upon an unnecessary famili- 
arity, which jarred upon his nerves. 
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He broke away from her and sought 
refuge in his study. 

Agatha, still innocent of any cause of 
offence against her in her husband's 
mind, went upstairs to change her walk- 
ing dress. She opened her wardrobe, 
carefully selecting a dinner gown which 
suited her well; the open throat and 


long transparent sleeves revealed the 
fairness and fine texture of her skin; 
her light brown hair was dressed in 
— 


bands above her ears, and 
massed at the nape of her neck; and 
this style, however trying to most 
women, lent itself to a natural distinc- 
tion which she possessed. 


Not a detail of her toilet 








‘““SHE FELT UNUTTERABLY SAD AND LONELY.” 
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lost upon her husband, who watched 
her with brooding eyes, until she 
became conscious of an awkward 
constraint in the manner of his re- 
lies, and growing nervous beneath 
is dark glance, she crumbled her 
bread between her fingers, relapsing 
into silence. Her sudden pallor and 
restlessness did not escape him; his 
brain was on fire, and it was with diffi- 
culty he controlled a savage impulse 
which goaded him to tear off the laces 
and gew-gaws with which she had 
decked her sweet person, and trample 
them beneath his heel. 

When the maid had laid dessert and 
left the room, closing the door softly 
behind her, he helped himself to a pear, 
which he peeled very carefully, offering 
half to Agatha; but she declined it, 
excusing herself on the plea of a slight 
headache. She went up to the drawing- 
room presently, and stood against the 
frame of the open French windows, 
looking out into the soft white light of 
the evening dusk, and listening to the 
sad rustling of the leaves in the Park 
beyond as the breezes stirred them. 
She felt unutterably sad and lonely. 
A man with a tenor voice began to sing 
in the street below; his song of death- 
less love and passion floated up to her, 
and then she became aware of Mac- 
Ilvray’s presence in the room behind 
her. 
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She turned round, poising between 
the lights, and she saw that his face was 
white and wild; in his hand he held 
something which glittered,-then flashed, 
and she saw a wreath of smoke curling 
upwards towards the pink and gold 
ceiling; the tenor voice still reached 
her ears, but faintly, as from a distance ; 
a sharp pain rent her breast, she clasped 
her hands convulsively above the gos- 
samer laces, then stretched them out 
into space, the vast, rolling, boundless 
space she saw Beyond. 

When she fell forward upon her face 
Macllvray came nearer, and stood gazing 
down upon her. How pitifully still she 
was . . . a light breeze blowing in upon 
the recumbent figure lifted a long tend- 
ril of rich brown hair, the blue satin 
skirt trailing in a wisp along the carpet 

. no word, but silence ....a 
silence that was eternal... . 

He grasped this fact, and so panic- 
stricken rushed from the room into his 
study, while the loud clanging of the 
door behind him resounded through the 
house, startling the gossiping maids 
below stairs. 

On the walls of the study hung the 
painted head of the Borgia; her eyes 
met his that were filled with a mute 
agonising passion of entreaty, and still 
they seemed to compel him. There 
was another bullet left in the second 
barrel to put him out of his misery. 








HOSE interested in following 
the fortunes of the ‘‘ School- 
boys Three,” who have been 
‘“‘stalking” their way into the 
hearts of the reading public, 

have probably been occasionally puzzled 
by the conversations in which these 
worthies discussed the doings and 
opinions which have made them famous. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Boys 
at English public schools are a race 
apart, and not in point of numbers only. 
They have language, customs, and even 
laws of their own, many of them caviare 
to the general — utterly incompre- 
hensible to outsiders. But they exist, 
notwithstanding, and are a factor to be 
reckoned with by any one dealing with 
that family of the human race yclept 
the British Boy. 

It is the hall-mark of genius to —— 
to humanity at large. Every school- 
boy who has read of Stalky and Co.— 
and who has not ?—probably localises 
them among the academic scenes he has 
himself adorned. Old Haileyburians 
are firm in declaring that theirs is the 
college described ; and this, although 
there are many allusions to sea-bathing, 
wrecked vessels, and other maritime 
attractions to which Haileybury can lay 
no claim. 

Haileybury is very inland indeed. Its 
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surroundings have the peculiar homelike 
charm of English rural scenery, with the 
‘pretty pastoral walks” immortalised 
by Charles Lamb in his ‘ Mackery 
End, in Hertfordshire.” ‘Still the 
air breathed balmily” about bright 
little Hertford, a typical English 
country town, as we passed through it, 
noticing, as we went, the queer old 
building which is a preparatory school 
for Christ’s Hospital. Outside, in niches, 
and on the pillars of the gateway, are 
quaint frat figures of children in the 
costume of temp. Edward VI. The 
half-hour’s drive thence to Haileybury, 
along deep country roads, smooth and 
well kept, conveys an impression of 
smiling, stable peace and prosperity. 
The rich pastures are skirted by trim 
hedges ; here and there are huge century- 
old oaks or elms. One notices woods 
and copses just turning to autumnal 
tints beneath the September sun—less 
attractive to the enthusiastic egg-col- 
lector now than early in the year, when 
a bird’s nest is ible beneath every 
tender spray, and notices to trespassers 
are ignored as intolerable restrictions. 

A dark-skinned youth—a “native,” 
who, we learn later, is a Siamese Prince, 
—scorches past us on his bike down a 
hill, at the foot of which we turn into 
one of the two fine avenues, between 
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rowsof horsechestnuts leading to Hailey- 
— College. 

We stop at the broad, arched entrance, 
and peep into what Haileybury ‘‘men” 
(strange to say, thereare no boys at that 
school) declare to be the finest public 
school quadrangle in England. It may 
well be ; but what most strikes us is the 
home-like, cheery look of the two- 
storeyed square, with roses and chry- 
santhemums flourishing, and the walls 
patched irregularly with the gold and 
crimson of the Virginian creeper in its 
autumn glory. The perfection of the 
grass plots, too, is remarkable. To be 
sure, they are intersected in every 
direction by broad paths. But the 
temptation must be as strong for Hailey- 
bury ‘“‘men” as for ordinary mortals, to 
feel this soft turf underfoot ; yet it is 
unprofaned by a single step. The 
nominal fine with which it is said that 
a breach of the “ keep-off-the-grass ” 
rule would be punished, can hardly be 
sufficient, unless, as is likely, it is backed 
up by one of the unwritten laws of 
Haileybury, the rigid observance of 
which would gratify advocates of Home 
Rule. These laws are many, and 
puzzling, but they are powerful, being 
rigidly enforced by the students, who 
are the makers of them. 

It, is now half-past twelve, and boys 
are pouring out of every door in a cease- 
less stream, like bees from a hive, and 
wandering about in the busy, yet, ap- 
parently, aimless way, of those exem- 
plary insects. 

** Why,” we ask, when our own bright 
particular star has dawned upon us, 
detaching himself from the common 
herd with a leisurely nonchalance not in 
accordance with the greeting we receive 
in the privacy of the porter’s lodge— 
‘* why are all the little fellows keepin 
to the edge of the paths?” We are tol 
that it would be «beastly insolence ” of 
them to do anything else, as they are 
‘new governors,” that is, they are 
putting in their first year. This is 
another of the boys’ laws; unlike those 
of the Medes and Persians, they vary, 
though not often. A prefect’s meeting, 
for instance, has been called to decide 
such a point as whether the “new 
governors” are to wear their collars in 
or outside their jackets. This was, 


probably an exceptional occasion. ‘‘ New 
governors” have many laws to learn; 
they must be careful to wear their caps 
well over their eyes—the jaunty set at 
the back of the head, called ‘‘ wearing 
side,” is not for them. At Bedford 
Grammar School it is just the other 
way about. It would be “cheek” 
there for a youngster to draw his cap 
forward, and woe betide the new-comer 
who infringes-either rule ! 

A “‘new governor” must not stare at 
the prefects or any of the fifteen. He must 
not swagger about with hands in his 
pockets or in the quad. ; and to eat buns 
or oranges there, or while watching 
foreign matches, is a fearful breach of 
etiquette, and punished accordingly. 

Now we are taken round. We see 
the library and the pretty chapel, where 
a small boy is practising the organ. The 
walls bear many tablets to former pupils, 
at which we look, though some of us 
are more interested in seeing the exact 
spot occupied by our own boy during 
the daily service, than in these ‘“‘ foot- 
prints on the sends of time.” And 
Haileybury has furnished her quota of 
good men and true for the service of 
Queen and Country. Originally es- 
tablished as a training college for the 
East India Company’s service, it is not 
surprising to learn that many Hailey- 
burians were heroes of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

The great John Lawrence was a 
student - A tablet to his glorious 
memory is placed in one of the dormi- 
tories. We are told that he brought 
with him from the north of Ireland 
the art of making bonfires, and initiated 
his school-fellows into the joys thereof. 
That, and that he was somewhat lazy, 
and that the elder boys were great 
swells then, driving tandem and smok- 
ing, and that when late back from 
these vagaries they used to swarm over 
a huge iron gate surmounted with six- 
inch spikes, turning every way like the 
flaming sword of Eden—these are all 
the traditions extant of the Indian hero 
—a paucity of early promise that should 
bring comfort to the despondent parent 
of the average boy. 

A number of Haileyburians receive a 
certain amount of military training, 
being enrolled in a corps averaging 
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some 150 members. This is known as 
the Haileybury College Rifle Volunteer 
Corps. The boys drill twice a week, 
and wear a scarlet uniform with white 
remy They go into camp at Alder- 
shot for a week, at the end of July, 
and sometimes also send a_ small 
section to the Easter manceuvres. This 
body of young soldiers is called a 
“cadet corps,” and is attached to the 
ist Volunteer Battalion of the Bedford 
Regiment. 

e are shown round the carpenters’ 
and blacksmiths’ shops, where boys can 
learn what will be useful, anyhow, but 
is particularly intended for future 
colonists. The wash-house, where six- 
teen women are constantly at work, is 
admirable, but the heat is too fierce for 
lengthy inspection. 

The kitchens show an immense open 
fire-place, where thirty joints can hang 
at once to roast, supplemented by gas- 
stoves ; huge boilers for tea and coffee, 
great cauldrons for vegetables, and 


steam apparatus for fish. Six hundred 

persons are catered for here every day. 
The feeding, indeed all the arrange- 

ments, are very simple—almost Spartan. 


Our Boy, however, probably voices the 
general sentiment of the school when 
he says “It’s good enough.” 

With the oft-discussed question of 
the feeding at public schools an out- 
sider cannot deal. Things are probably 
changed for the better since Lamb 
wrote of the Christ’s Hospital ‘‘ porritch, 
blue and tasteless — the pease - soup 
coarse and choking—the scanty mutton 
crags—the strong, coarse, boiled meats 
unsalted.” Yet there is still room for 
improvement. It seems anomalous, 
nowadays, when such stress is laid upon 
diet as a factor in the mental as well as 
physical development of the young, and 
destitute School Board children are 
being fed with excellent results, at the 
public expense, that such very usual 
breakfast adjuncts as eggs or bacon can 
only be obtained on additional pay- 
ment being tacked on. 

Demand creates supply, and the store- 
closet in the study to which we are now 
conducted, is well provided. We were 
ungrateful, indeed, did we find fault 
with the system which renders possible 
the hospitality we now enjoy. 
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The Head is believed to hold the thing 
in abhorrence, but even he has not yet 
interfered with the cozy, jolly evening 
‘*Brews.” There are serious abuses 
connected with them, but old customs 
are hard to fight, and nothing in after 
life will have the flavour of the scram- 
bled eggs, the sausages and bacon, and 
the never-to-be-forgotten grouse cooked 
at the study fire. 

We look from the windows; football 
has been in progress this afternoon, Big 
Side playing in a beautiful field, skirted 
by magnificent oaks, the younger boys 
in grounds large enough to accommo- 
date eight or ten sets at once. It is all 
over now, and, hot and dirty, they are 
trooping back. The big boys and pre- 
fects —the upper-crust, in fact — can 
have a hot bath, a privilege not shared 
by the ‘“‘new governors.” Again the 
beautiful quad. fairly hums with boy-life, 
here and there among the swarm, are 
busy little workers, fags, bearing steam- 
ing kettles, cakes, plates of bread and 
butter, and all the etceteras incidental to 
afternoon tea; for though ~_ is 
pretty well a thing of the past, fagging 
survives. 

Our Boy looks back upon that stage of 
his career with chastened satisfaction. 
“It does you lots of good,” he thinks, 
‘‘if a big chap that has no right to fag 
you, stops you on your way to P.T. 
(private tuition), and. then you get 
punished by your master for being late ; 
well, you've got to grin and bear it, and 
that larns you to be a toad!” 

With these words he leans from the 
open window and beckons to a small 
boy with cap meekly over his eyes. 
This fag is despatched to the grub-shop 
with some money and a list, and pre- 
sently returns, bearing huge supplies of 
cake and milk, and then the kettle is 
boiled on the study fire and tea is made, 
and we look around, and recognise the 
curtains and photos and -other adorn- 
ments as familiar objects. For they 
have all been sent from home, where, 
indeed, they were probably contem- 
plated with indifference. Here, however, 
they take on a priceless worth. They 
are outward and visible signs of an 
existence where a fellow is something 
more than one of a number, a condition 
that is a miserable necessity in every 
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THE CRICKET 
PAVILION, 
HAILEYBURY 


large community of human beings, 
where individuality cannot be recog- 
nised. 

We are apt to consider school-boys as 
of but one type, careless, cheerful youn 
human animals, but, like the immort 
‘*Brer Rabbit” and his friends, ‘‘dey 
has deir ups, and dey has deir downs.” 
They are sometimes tired when a 
swarming, noisy school-room is not an 
ideal resting-place ; sometimes sad and 
discouraged, when, like their elders, 
nothing seems so desirable as the wings 
of a dove, and the peace of being far 


away. 

"There is no misery of later years 
keener than the home-sickness of a 
school-boy. ‘I felt myself alone,” says 
Lamb, ‘‘ among six hundred playmates. 
O, the cruelty of separating a poor lad 
from his early homestead ! The yearn- 
ings which I used to have towards it in 
those unfledged years !” But the separa- 
tion is often inevitable, and the young 
bird must try his wings. 

It is the longing for something with a 
flavour of home about it, that makes a 
study at Haileybury such a coveted 

ion. About one-fourth of the 

ys, when they have reached a certain 

standing in the school, may hope for 
this luxury. 

It will be remembered that the im- 
mortal number Five held three inmates. 
Haileybury studies accommodate from 
one to four. Here, again, in the matter 
of the studies, the boys are, to a great 
extent, a law unto themselves. One 
would imagine admission to them being 





the reward of industry, or some other 
form of school-boy virtue. Not a bit of 
it! it rests with the boys themselves. 
A clique is formed, often months before- 
hand, to watch a study likely to fall 
vacant. The members of this clique 
hold together, and bide their time. A 
good deal of finessing is often necessary. 
A possible study may be broken up by 
an outsider with a stronger following of 
his own, and the future leader of a 
litical party may score his first success 
ere. 

Thereisacuriousatmosphere of liberty 
as well as restraint, in a big English 
school. Within certain limits, every 
boy has freedom—the elder ones a good 
deal of authority. The prefects are 
largely responsible for the tone and 
conduct of the younger boys; if they 
see them “slacking about” out of 
school hours, they get upa “run,” or 
make them do something. On the 
whole, the prefects, one of whose privi- 
leges it is to carry a walking-stick, use 
their power well, and the sense of 
responsibility is potent in the develop- 
ment of character. 

If they cane a junior, there is probably 
good reason for the discipline. And 
while they exact obedience from the 
boys beneath them in the school, they 
look for a certain respect from the 
masters for themselves. One feels a 
certain sympathy with the prefect at a 
public school who, indignant at an 
insulting reprcof in public from his 
master, demanded an apology, on pain 
of a complaint to the head. It is 
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pleasant to be assured, that a better 
state of things resulted, and no ill- 
will was created. There is no more 
truly English characteristic than the 
desire to ‘‘ have it out” and then shake 
hands. 

Haileybury tradition tells of a boy 
who, having done badly in his term 
exam., was ordered to remain a day 
later than the others at breaking-up, 
before leaving for good. He deliberately 
determined to disregard this, and had 
himself and his belongings packed into 
a cab, when his form-master appeared, 
and ordered him back. He defied the 
mandate, with insulting gestures, before 
a number of by-standers, and drove 
away. But when he reached his desti- 
nation in Germany, a telegram awaited 
him, ordering him back on pain of 
public disgrace for breach of discipline. 
He was intended for the army, and 
decided to submit. 

No earthly power is more absolute 
in its sphere, than that wielded by the 
Head of an English public school. 
That it is exerci with extraordinary 


tact and wisdom is shown by the loving 
and unquestioning loyalty 


e inspires. 
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Stalky & Co. accept without resent- 
ment the caning, which the Head him- 
self declares to be a “‘ flagrant injustice.” 

No human system is infallible. A 
thoughtful lad who worships his own 
mother, has said that at a big school 
** they all behave as badly as they can, 
there are no ladies to restrain them.” 

The New Woman may, ere long, in- 
vade the sanctity of the common room, 
and try her hand at the reformation of 
the studies. But the light and sweet- 
ness ible therefrom are no more 
valuable than the grit, the self-reliance, 
the manly, silent submission to the 
powers that be, whether prefect or 
master, resulting from the present 
rough-and-tumble of public-school life. 

The Acorns of England do no good 
in a hot-house, but buffeted by the 
breezes of fag-dom and _ house-rows, 
of drill and gym. and compulsory 
games, they flourish and grow into 
sturdy hearts-of-oak, ready to do their 
share on the wooden walls of England, 
or wherever else the safety of the dear 
old flag demands their devotion, and 
able to give a good account of them- 
selves at home or abroad. 
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N relating the following curious 
story, it has been my en- 
deavour to describe the 
various incidents as_ they 
actually occurred, and, having 

obtained the permission of the persons 
chiefly concerned to make the facts 
public, I leave my readers to offer what 
explanation they can of the extra- 
ordinary sees of events which came 
quite recently under my own immediate 
notice, and which will be found narrated 
in the following pages. 

A little more than a month before 
writing this, having been ordered rest 
and change of air, I gladly accepted 
the invitation of a relative to spend a 
few days at his place in Hampshire, 


A 


which, situated as it is on the borders 
of a pine wood, and distant about three 
miles from the sea, was just the spot 
in which to regain health and vigour. 

Upon my arrival, I was delighted to 
find three other visitors in the house 
besides myself; a Mrs. Ranleigh, one 
of the most charming and up-to-date 
old ladies imaginable, an artist named 
Dickson, whom I had met once or twice 
before, and his college chum, Walter 
Darrell, a fine, athletic young fellow, of 
six-and-twenty, who was, I was given 
to understand, an author of some pro- 
mise, his literary efforts having already 
met with appreciation in the right 
quarters. 

We were a merry party, and the first 
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few days passed pleasantly enough, my 
returning energies enabling me to enjoy 
to the full the opportunities of taking 
out-of-door exercise which the bright 
spring weather afforded us. 

One morning, young Darrell, return- 
ing from his accustomed bicycle ride, 
burst into the library in a state of great 
excitement, having back in the village 
strange stories concerning Grantlebury 
Grange, a house not more than eight 
miles distant, which had been untenanted 
for many years, owing, it was said, to a 

eird prophecy in connection with two 
skulls, which were still to be found in 
one of the rooms of the house. The 
prophecy, as far as he could make out, 
ran as follows :—‘‘ If anyone buried the 
skulls, everything within a mile would 
die, and if anyone touched or meddled 
with the skulls, they would within twelve 
hours pass through the “ Valley of the 
Shadow of Death.” 

The former part of the prophecy was 
known to have been fulfilled more than 
once, and the latter on three distinct 
occasions, and, in consequence, so great 
was the horror and dread of the place, 
that nobody had dared to approach it 
for years. 

Darrell was especially interested in 
what he had heard, for he was just then 
engaged upon a story dealing with super- 
natural events, and he expressed a deter- 
mination, at all hazards, to visit Grantle- 
bury Grange, which, he felt sure, would 
afford him excellent matter for his new 
book, 

My uncle, who was busily engaged 
upon a sketch at the far end of the 
room when Darrell had entered, left his 
easel as the latter finished speaking, and 
walking towards the window, he re- 
mained there in silence for a few 
moments ; then, turning abruptly to 
Darrell, he remarked sharply that he 
would be extremely annoyed if any 
guest of his went to Grantlebury 
Grange from his house, and in fact, 
expressed himself so strongly upon the 
subject, that we all thought it wise to 
let the matter drop for the time. 

As soon as my uncle left the room, 
however, the conversation was resumed, 
and I was not a little annoyed to find 
that Darrell, in spite of my uncle’s 
somewhat violent opposition, was fully 
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resolved upon carrying out his intention 
of visiting Grantlebury Grange, the 
opportunity, he said, was not one to be 
missed. 

After dinner that evening, as we all 
sat round the fire in the library, the 
night having closed in damp and chilly, 
my uncle startled us by suddenly re- 
ferring to the episode of the morning, 
and, partly I imagine, as an apology to 
Darrell for the severity of his tone on 
that occasion, and partly as an explana- 
tion of his conduct, he, with a certain 
amount of hesitation unusual in him, 
related to us the following facts. 

Many years ago Grantlebury 
Grange was the property of the De 
Beausarts, an old and wealthy family, 
whose reputation, however, did not 
appear to have been of a particularly 
enviable nature, and the story ran, that 
the beautiful Lady De Beausart had been 
the cause of a duel to the death, between 
her husband and his intimate friend, and, 
so great had been the fury of the com- 
batants, that in the course of the fight, 
part of the scalp of the one, and the 
chin of the other was cut clean away, 
and the two men were found in the 
morning lying dead amidst pools of 
blood in the dining-room, where they 
had fought. The whole household 
appears to have fled terror-stricken from 
the place, and nothing more was ever 
heard of the wife, but the most grue- 
some part of the story was that the 
bodies of the unfortunate combatants 
were never buried, and the terrible 
curse or prophecy—call it what you 
will—of which Darrell had been in- 
formed that morning, had been in 
existence ever since, and authenticated 
instances could be produced at the 
resent day, where the prophecy had 
=e fulfilled in so remarkable a manner, 
that the superstitious horror with which 
the place was regarded was fully ac- 
counted for. 

My uncle went on to tell us how, 
when quite a lad, he had been taken, at 
his own express desire, to see the house, 
concerning which he had heard so many 
strange rumours, and he well remem- 
bered, he said, the terrible scene of 
desolation which presented itself as he 
peered through the great iron gates 
which stood some way back from the 
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high road. The grass had grown to 
the height of several feet, and what 
had once been the carriage road, was a 
tangled mass of thistles and weeds of 
every description, the unlopped branches 
of the trees stretching out their twisted 
limbs in all directions, while in the 
distance, just a little to the left, rose 
the dark grey gables of the Grange, 
and its tall chimneys towering high 
above the trees. 

The whole place gave one the impres- 
sion of intense dreariness and melan- 
choly, and this was further enhanced 
by the deathlike stillness which pre- 
vailed, no sign of bird life, or of the 
existence of any living creature being 
apparent. 

My uncle frankly admitted that the 
uncanny aspect of the place and its sur- 
roundings ose an extraordinary 
effect upon his nerves, so much so, that 
he felt no desire to make any further 
explorations, and, he added, he had 
never been able to shake off the feeling 
of indefinable dread which seized him 
as he left the place. Reason how he 
would, he could not rid himself of the 
idea that disaster would inevitably over- 
take anyone placing themselves within 
the reach of the fateful prophecy, and 
he had resolved to do his utmost to pre- 
vent any intending visitor to Grantle- 
bury Grange from setting foot in the 
accursed place ! 

Our host here paused for a few 
moments, then looking across at Darrell, 
he said earnestly, ‘“‘ And now, Walter, I 
want you to promise me that you will 
give up the idea of going on this mad 
expedition. Believe me I have my reasons 
for asking you to do so, and I feel sure 
you will respect my wishes.” Darrell 
made some laughing reply, which I did 
not catch, and Mrs. Ranleigh, observin 
that the hour was growing late, we a 
rose and parted for the night. 

The next morning broke fine and 
cloudless, and, as was the custom of the 
house, we all went our several ways, 
being given perfect freedom to spend 
the morning as we pleased, until lunch 
time. Darrell, however, volunteered 
the information that he intended riding 
over to Sheel to visit an uncle, who was 
the rector of the parish, and if he could 
induce his cousin, Dick Bravington, 


who had just returned from India, to 
accompany him, they would probably 


‘go for a spin together, in which case he 


would not return until late in the after- 
noon. 

My uncle did not look particularly 
pleased, I thought, but he said nothing, 
and it was not until some time after 
Darrell’s departure that it suddenly 
flashed across my mind that Sheel 
was on the Grantlebury road. The 
idea, however, that the two young men 
would make the Grange their destina- 
tion, I endeavoured to dismiss at once 
from my mind, but the impression I had 
previously formed of Darrell’s deter- 
mined nature, forced itself upon me, and 
I could not help feeling more and more 
uneasy as the afternoon wore on. 

My uncle, too, I noticed, appeared 
nervous and depressed, but we did not 
exchange our views upon the subject 
which I felt sure was uppermost in both 
our minds. 

It was with a feeling of intense relief, 
therefore, that soon after half-past six 
o’clock the cheery ring of a bicycle bell 
was heard, and Darrell entered the 
house, and went straight up to his room 
to dress for dinner, which was at seven 
o'clock, and always most punctually 
served. 

Being dressed in good time for once, 
I tapped at Darrell’s door before going 
downstairs, and, receiving permission to 
enter, at once proceeded to set my 
doubts at rest as to how his day had 
been spent ; imagine my dismay when 
I found that his cousin Dick Bravington, 
having been regaled at lunch with the 
whole story of Grantlebury Grange, 
had insisted on having an afternoon's 
sport—as he expressed it—and the other’s 
scruples having been eventually over- 
come they had set forth and reached 
the ‘‘ Grange” about four o’clock. 

They found the massive iron gates 
firmly barred, but the walls having in 
many places given way, they soon suc- 
ceeded in getting through into the 
grounds, and after a tough battle with 
the thick undergrowth, which made their 
progress somewhat difficult, they at 
length reached the house. 

An entrance was effected through a 
side door, which, at a vigorous kick trom 
Bravington, fell with a crash from its 
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hinges, and ascending a dark and dismal 
staircase, lighted by one small window, 
so covered with dust and cobwebs as to 
be hardly discernible, they found them- 
selves in a large square hall from which 
several doors led off. 

One of the doors was observed to be 
slightly open, and after a certain amount 
of persuasion, it turned creaking and 
groaning upon its rusty hinges, and the 
young explorers, amidst a cloud of dust, 
and the scuttling of many rats, entered. 

The whole atmosphere of the place 
breathed ruin and decay, and with a 
feeling of curiosity, not unmingled with 
awe, they glanced round the room in 
silence. 

There were still the remains of furni- 
ture and hangings, which had probably, 
in their day, been handsome caeudh 
but now the tapestry hung in shreds 
upon the walls, and the high-backed 
chairs looked as though a touch would 
send them tottering to the ground. 


“* THERE, AT THE 
BOTTOM OF THE BOX, 
LAY THE DREADED 
SKULLS ” 


VOL. X,, NEW SERIES,— JULY, 


After inspecting the various objects 
for a few moments, Bravington made a 
sudden move towards the mantelpiece, 
and in the fading light they were able to 
discern a square-looking object standing 
upon it, which appeared to be a box 
about two feet square, but so covered 
with dust that it was impossible to tell 
of what it was made. 

Bravington motioned to Darrell to 
assist him in lifting the box from its 
position, and together they carried it to 
the window and placed it upon the 
floor. It proved to be extremely light, 
and upon further examination was found 
to possess a lid, made evidently of glass, 
from which, as they raised it, the dust 
fell in cakes. A sight then met their 
eyes which recalled vividly the grue- 
some legend connected with the place 
in which they found themselves. They 
both involuntarily stepped back a pace, 
for there, at the bottom of the box, lay 
the dreaded skulls, bearing plainly 
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enough the strange marks of violence of 
which my Uncle had spoken in his story 
of the night before. 

They felt slightly startled, but quickly 
recovering themselves, they proceeded 
to examine minutely the hideous objects 
before them, until, feeling convinced 
that nothing more remained to be seen, 
they closed the lid, and the box was 
restored to its original position. 

Darrell had just reached this point in 
his narrative, when we were recalled to 
things mundane by the sound of the 
dinner-gong, and, with a hurried assur- 
ance from me that I would not mention 
what I had just heard, we descended 
with all haste to the dining-room. 

Dinner ed off quietly, but I 
observed that my Uncle studiously 
avoided questioning Darrell as to the 
route he and his cousin had chosen for 
their ride, and even after Mrs. Ranleigh 
had left the table, no allusion was made 
to it. 

It must have been about ‘nine o’clock 
when we entered the drawing-room, and 
our host had just finished showing us 
some interesting sketches of Rouen, 
which he had made during his stay 
there in the summer, when I noticed 
Darrell approach my Uncle, and, 
remarking in a low tone that he was 
going into the conservatory to smoke a 
cigarette, he left the room. 

Not more than twenty minutes could 
have elapsed before I detected. certain 
signs of commotion about the house, 
and soon hurried footsteps were heard 
approaching,and Mrs. Barber, the house- 
keeper, white, and trembling, appeared 
at the door, and in a terror-stricken 
voice gasped out, ‘Oh, Sir, come at 
once, Mr. Darrell is dead.” 

With a stifled cry of horror, we all 
followed my Uncle upstairs, and there, 
sure enough was young Darrell stretched 
upon the floor, to all appearances per- 
iectly lifeless. 

The body was rigid as a corpse, and 
the jaw so firmly set that all our efforts 
to force brandy between the clenched 
teeth were unavailing. 

My Uncle, who appeared completely 
unnerved, shook his head despairingly, 
and, bending over the prostrate figure, 
muttered, ‘‘ What a fulfilment! What 
a terrible fulfilment !” then, controlling 


himself with an effort,he gave directions 
to the housekeeper as to the means to be 
employed in endeavouring to restore 
animation. The body was immediately 
stripped and wrapped in hot blankets, 
poultices were placed under the heart, 
the limbs were chafed, and hot-water 
bottles applied to the feet ; in fact, every 
remedy that could be suggested was 
tried, but all in vain; no sign of return- 
ing life being discernible. 

The gardener, who had been des- 
patched to the nearest village for a 
doctor, returned in about half-an-hour, 
bringing the physician with him, and 
with breathless anxiety we awaited the 
verdict. 

After making a thorough examination, 
the Doctor pronounced it to be a case 
of a most unusual kind, and, whilst 
expressing his conviction that life was 
not actually extinct, held out little hope 
of ultimate recovery, declaring that the 
spark of lite which remained was so 
infinitesimally small, that it might go 
out at any moment. 

All we could do, he said, was to con- 
tinue the treatment already commenced, 
and wait patiently for any change that 
might take place. Promising to return 
at an early hour the following morning, 
he departed. 

Throughout the whole of that night we 
continued the chafing of the limbs, and 
with untiring perseverance applied the 
poultices and hot-water bottles, but, as 
the hours dragged slowly by, our task 
appeared to become mure and more 
hopeless. Never shall I forget the 
anxiety and suspense of that long vigil ; 
we all watched by the bedside, and it 
was not until the cold grey light of 
dawn began to creep through the win- 
dow blinds, that my poor Uncle could 
be induced to relinquish his post and 
take a rest on the sofa, which had been 
brought into the room for that purpose. 

It must have been past seven o'clock, 
and the candles were beginning to 
assume a sickly pallor in the morning 
light, when my attention was suddenly 
arrested by a slight tremor which ran 
through the hitherto motionless figure 
at my side; eagerly bending over the 
rigid ashen face, | was overjoyed to 


~catch a faint sound of breathing, which 


had béen, uptothat point, quite inaudible. 
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Making a sign to dear old Mrs. Barber, 
the housekeeper, who was watching at 
the bedside with me, we once more 
endeavoured to force brandy between 
the closed teeth, this time with more 
success, and gradually signs of returning 
life became apparent. 

It was soon after this that an incident 
occurred which I cannot help regarding 
as absolutely providential. 

Mrs. Barber, I remember, was leaning 
over the bed rearranging the pillows, 
and just as she was gently raising 
Darrell’s head in order to place it in a 
more comfortable position, she said to 
me in a half whisper, ‘‘ If only he could 
cry, it would relieve the brain.” At 
that moment Darrell’s eyes opened, and 
seeing the kind, motherly face bending 
over him, it seemed to recall some inci- 
dent in his early life, connected with a 
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dear old nurse he had lost, and mur- 
muring faintly, ‘‘O Mimi, Mimi, have 
you come back to me in my trouble,” a 
convulsive fit of sobbing seized him, 
which lasted for some minutes, and was 
terribly painful to witness. This was 
followed by such utter prostration, that 
we again feared that the spark of life 
was, after all, to be extinguished. 

Such, however, was not the case, and 
when the Doctor arrived, he said that a 
crisis had been reached, and with great 
care Darrell might possibly pull through. 

The morning passed, bringing little 
change in the patient’s condition, and it 
was not until about four o'clock in the 
afternoon that Darrell showed further 
signs of returning consciousness, and 
his eyes unclosed. 

For some moments he gazed round 
upon us, wonderingly, then, as if an 
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idea suddenly flashed across him, he 
said in an anxious whisper, ‘‘ Where is 
Dick ? I want to see Dick.” 

My Uncle, realizing the importance 
of gratifying the slightest wish of the 
sick man, begged Dickson to ride over 
at once to Sheel, and bring back young 
Bravington with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and we awaited their return with 
some impatience, as Darrell appeared to 
become more and more restless. 

And now comes the curious part of 
my story. After an absence of about 
an hour and a half, Dickson returned 
alone, bringing the news that he had 
found the Rectory household in a state 
of the greatest agitation and alarm, 
young Bravington having been found in 
the morning, by the servant who went 
to call him, lying across his bed appar- 
ently dead, and only towards the after- 
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noon had he shown signs of returning 
life. The Doctor, who had been called 
in, stated that he was in a most critical 
condition, and at the present moment, he 
lay hovering between life and death. 

Thus was the strange prophecy in 
both cases fulfilled, and it only remains 
for me to add that the two young men, 
who, in so remarkable a manner 
‘*passed through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death,” are even now 
suffering from the effects of their extra- 
ordinary experience, although more 
than a month has elapsed since the 
events above narrated took place. 

The facts of this story, I beg to 
remind my readers, are absolutely and 
entirely true in every detail. As to the 
explanation, I must leave that to 
others ; I contess it completely baffles 
me. 
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NORMAN FONT, ST. CATHERINE’S 


From Photo by Rev. C. F. MeTcare 


WRITTEN BY ‘‘GLENAVON ” 
LIGHTS 
ON 


SOMERSETSHIRE 


ABOUT 
CHURCHES 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Sy APPY is the man, or woman, 

\ who possesses a hobby, and 
Hy, likewise the knowledge of 
‘ riding it properly, so that 
while thoroughly enjoying 
himself he may never become 
ine a source of annoyance to other 
= people. 

Now hobbies are ot every size, 

And shape, and colour, so be wise ; 


Select one suited to your purse, 
Or else your hobby ’Il prove a curse. 
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That genial oN and delightful 
novelist, Major Whyte Melville, looking 
back on the pleasures of past years, 
says :— 
“T have lived my life—I am nearly done, 
I have played the game all round. 
But I freely admit that the best of my fun 
I owe it to horse and hound ;” 


and I am so far of his opinion that a love 
for horses and dogs has ever been my 
ruling passion, but as circumstances 
have placed the enjoyment of this hobby 
practically beyond my reach, I suppose 
that my architectural expeditions have 
afforded me more pleasure than any- 
thing else since the time—some twenty 


years ago—when I first began to think 
that Parker, Bloxam, and that ilk were 
more enthralling writers than Miss 
Braddon or Harrison Ainsworth. 
Archeology is an ideal hobby for 

persons of much leisure and _ small 
means, for does not 

Each country village boast a church, 

Which probably repays our search, 

With lancet arch, or Norman tower, 

A knightly tomb, or carved “ ball flower” 


This study not only provides an 
object for many a delightful country 
ride or ramble, but should one happen 
to be staying in any ancient town, a 
wet day, instead of being voted an 
unmitigated bore, may be hailed with 
delight, as allowing time for pleasant 
dallying in the abbey, cathedral, or- the 
old parish church; there to read the 
records of the past as writ in stone: 

“ ... . let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.” 

11 Penseroso. 


The study of architecture has this 
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advantage, that sufficient knowledge to 
enable a beginner to pick out the broad 
distinguishing features of the Saxon, 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular styles is_ easily 
obtainable, though a lifetime scarcely 
suffices to bring one to that pitch of learn- 
ing which consists in being able to “ take 
moldings” with accuracy, and to give 
(to within a quarter of a century) the 
date of any portion of an ancient edifice 
by considering the workmanship of its 
materials, be they wood, stone, brick, 
iron, or plaster. Of course a kindred 
spirit should be at hand to discuss, to 
contradict, ‘‘ to answer to your thoughts, 
as the anvil meets the hammer, ringing 
sound to merry stroke,” for there is 
nothing so enjoyable as a_ solitude 
a deux, but failing this I far prefer m 

own society to the company ofa crowd. 
I have on occasions suffered greatly at 
the hands cf a party of excursionists 
with their irritating indifference, or 
their still more objectionable  self- 
sufficiency. Sometimes they provoke 
one to mirth, but more frequently to 
anger. In that most glorious chapel of 


the *‘ Nine Altars,” at Durham—a piece 
of Early English work which is probably 
unique, and which stirs the inmost soul 
by its purity of design and its lofty 
aspiration—I once heard an intelligent 
tourist observe for the edification of the 


rest of us: ‘‘Ah yes, it is certainly 
very good, of its kind”! as if he had 
been a grocer sampling Dorset butter, 
or a picture dealer chaffering over a 
Dutch “interior.” Surely that is the 
kind of faint praise which damns the 
individual who utters it, in hopes of 
hiding the “‘ vasty deep” of his ignor- 
ance under an assumption of patronage ! 
Equally annoying, as a rule, is the 
hireling guide, who hurries your reluc- 
tant feet through chapel and crypt, as 
if he were driving sheep to market, the 
while he points out with unction those 
wholly unimportant details which 
nobody cares about, and reels off dates 
like a machine, till his words become a 
mere noise which distracts the attention 
from matters of interest, and utterly 
destroys all sense of repose and 
reverence. Ignorance is not contempti- 
ble when accompanied by a humble 
desire to learn, which is the reason that 
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an intelligent interest evinced with 
regard to a subject will often be 
rewarded by the unbending of a master 
mind, and a clever man sometimes 
waxes enthusiastic when talking to an 
ignorant but sympathetic listener, while 
the words of explanation would be 
frozen on his lips in the chilling atmos- 
phere of self-satisfaction. 

When we compare one church with 
another, as opportunity presents itself, 
each county will be found to possess 
some architectural characteristics of its 
own. In Sussex there are numberless 
small churches which have marvellously 
escaped the inroads of the “restorer,” 
and which consequently rejoice the 
heart of an antiquarian or an artist. 
Churches which nestle into sheltered 
hollows of the South Downs with their 
shingle spires, or Norman towers, all 
mellowed and softened by time till they 
look almost as if they had grown out of 
the surrounding scenery of which they 
form an integral part. A peculiarity of 
Sussex churches is the frequent 
employment of faced flints in their con- 
struction, and a considerable number of 
these old churches—even if outwardly 
Perpendicular in appearance—bear 











FIFTEENTH CENTURY TOWER, NORTON ST. 
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traces of far earlier workmanship, 
many of them boasting such character- 
istics of Saxon masonry as “ long 
and short” work at the angles, baluster 
shafts dividing round-headed windows, 
pilaster strips on the walls, triangular 
arched doorways, etc., while Norman 
details are of frequent occurrence. 
Norm)n doors are usually richly sculp- 
tured, and probably on this account 
were often retained when the churches 
were re-built—as hundreds were—in 
medieval times, to accommodate an 
increased population. Norman fonts 
also are not rare, and remain in many 
churches to this day, having been spared 
because of their sanctity. 

The West Country is noted for its 
fine Perpendicular towers, which are 
as a rule lofty and weil proportioned. 
““Somersetshire, indeed, is rich in 
churches of the fifteenth century, of the 
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CHANCEL, ST. 
CHURCH, FROME-SELWOOD 
From Photo by Miss Baity, Frome 
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Perpendicular style, with lofty towers 
more or less covered with panel 
work, and the spires are few.” In this 
county, too, numerous specimens of 
wood screen-work of the Perpendicular 
period remain in a good state of pre- 
servation ; there are comparatively few 
screens now existing of a date antece- 
dent to the fifteenth century. In some 
instances the carved wood (and stone) 
pulpits and screens of this date are 
elaborately painted and gilt. 

If I were asked to name the most 
interesting church in Somersetshire, I 
think I should mention that of St. John 
the Baptist, Frome-Selwood, which is, 
as everybody knows, intimately connec- 
ted with good Bishop Ken, and which, 
in its present state, may be considered 
as a sacred monument of the Rev. 
William James Early Bennett, by 


whom this sanctuary of now world- 
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wide fame, was made once again 
worthy of its name. The one pervad- 
ing characteristic of this beautiful 
building is the feature of intense devo- 
tion. The following description, given 
years ago in answer to an enquiry about 
the church, is worthy of repetition here : 
‘*Well it is most beautiful, with this 
charm about it, which is less felt in 
some churches, that it invites you to 
pray in every corner.” The spirit of 
devotion was the spirit of the Restora- 
tion, it was the spirit which inspired 
him who planned the work, and 
laboured incessantly for its completion, 
‘He impressed it—God grant indelibly 
—upon every thing which he did for the 
Church.” From 1862 to 1877, no less 
than £16,439 17s. 93d. was expended on 
the necessary repairs of the fabric alone ; 
all the ornamental work, the unique Via 
Crucis, the painted glass, the sculptures, 
the chapels, and other works of deco- 
ration, are the private thank-offerings 
of loving hearts. The parishioners 
responded nobly to the call of their 
energetic vicar for contributions. When 
the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett undertook 
the spiritual charge of this parish, the 
first aspect of the church was anything 
but prepossessing. I will quote a 
description of the building (as _ it 
appeared in 1852) from the local guide- 
book: ‘‘In the external view there 
was the church-yard filled up high with 
nettles and rank growing grass; 
mounds of graves piled up to such an 
extent as to be far above the base 
moldings of the church; and the walls 
in consequence mouldering into rotten- 
ness. There was the tower bulging out 
from its foundations, the spire inclining 
on one side, and in the roof the beams 
in several places separated from the 
walls which were meant to support 
them. There was the chancel arch 
with gaping rents on each side showing 
that it was parting from the tower; 
and there was the necrth wall bearing 
down upon the hill, and carrying the 
pillars of the aisle along with it. These 
pillars, and indeed the whole arcade on 
the north side, were evidently over- 
whelmed with the weight of the huge 
gallery abovethem, whileatthesametime 
they were undermined by the numerous 
vaults in which the dead lay buried be- 


neath. Calculating from the parish books 
that there were upon an average three 
or four burials ina year within the walls 
of the,church, there must have been at 
least a thousand corpses lying beneath 
the pavement of the church buried 
there since the Reformation. How 
many before that, who can tell? All 
these burials had made the earth below 
the church as it were a honey-comb. 
There was no foundation left. It 
seemed as though all were a ruinous 
heap. 

‘*Then for the interior—the arrange- 
ments for the worship of God. There 
was the reading desk situated about the 
centre of the church, on the south side 
midway between the west door and the 
chancel, the clerk’s desk below it ; and, 
leading up by steps, the pulpit above it. 
Into this reading desk or pew the vicar 
was conducted, and after the ceremony 
of ‘reading in,’ the matins being 
concluded, he was further led on to the 
chancel. From the steps of the altar 
he read the first part of the Communion 
Service ; there was no idea that he was 
to continue the service to the end, or 
that any one was to communicate. It 
was the old style of the ‘ Missa Sicca,’ 
which many of us too well remember as 
forming the usual so-called ‘Commu- 
nion’ service, called ‘Communion’ 
because there was no opportunity for 
any one to communicate! Pews of 
various dimensions and __ shapes 
surrounded him on all sides, some 
oblong, some square, some circular. 
The pews frorn the west door, as far as 
the reading desk, faced rightly enough 
towards the chancel; but those which 
were east of the reading desk faced 
towards the west, and consequently, all 
who were within them turned their 
backs upon the altar. The purpose of 
this was very plain; the main idea 
of worship centred in the pulpit, and 
the pews were so arranged that all 
might behold the preacher. Seeing that 
the celebration was only once a month, 
and seeing that sacramental worship with 
the idea of our Blessed Lord being 
present in His Holy Eucharist was not 
much thought of, it followed as a 
natural consequence that the altar was 
a secondary affair. The pulpit 
assumed the highest place. Towards 
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that all eyes were directed. For that, 
as the principal end of worship, the 
arrangements of the church were 
constructed. 

“Opposite the pulpit, on the north side, 
stood a gallery seeming to topple over 
with the weight of the people within 
it, who flocked thither as possessing 
the most advantageous view of the 
preacher, while at the back of the 
pulpit many of the worst style of 
boys of a national school rushed into 
another gallery where, not having any- 
thing to read, nor anything to see, nor 
any possible knowledge of what a ser- 
mon could be about, ko busied them- 
selves with fighting and with nuts and 
oranges. The noise which those urchins 
made at the preacher’s back was har- 
moniously interrupted from time to 
time by the school-master, whose cane 
descending on the backs of the delin- 
quents not a little terrified the surround- 
ing audience. We need not enter into 


further particulars. Those many obser- 
vances which, however minute or appa- 
rently trivial, tend to or detract from 
the devotion of a congregation, and the 
remembrance of the presence of God, 


were on the same scale. The clerk's 
solitary ‘Amen,’ the responses of the 
people reluctantly made, if made at all ; 
the hymns or psalms, though creditably 
sung (for Frome seemed for long 
to have maintained a fair character for 
music), but still coming from a gallery 
on high, and eliciting no sympathy 
with the congregation—these and such 
like things which marred Divine wor- 
ship will be sufficient to depict the 
lamentable state of the church of 
which Mr. Bennett then became in 
cumbent.” 

I have quoted the above passage fully, 
in order to give my readers some idea of 
the magnitude of the task which the 
new vicar set himself to perform, and 
also as being a description of most 
other churches of that time. The shep- 
herds were slumbering for the most part, 
and the sheep were neglected. All 
honour then to the pioneers who, often 
in the face of keen opposition, gradually 
improved matters in the Church of 
England, so that to-day slovenly ser- 
vices and ill-cared-for sanctuaries are 
happily the exception, instead of, as 


formerly, the rule. To enter into a 
detailed description of Frome Church, 
as it now stands—the pride of the 
parishioners, and the admiration of every 
visitor—would be beyond the scope of 
this article. Moreover, it must be seen 
to be fully appreciated ; the photo on 
page 269 gives an excellent idea of its 
interior. The chief entrance is by the 
north porch; at the west side of the 
churchyard you pass a fountain which 
has long been the property of the 
church ; it is for the use of the parish- 
ioners to draw water, and is now set 
forth by more architectural beauty 
than formerly. From the fountain you 
ascend by steps up the hill towards the 
north porch. But in doing so, accord- 
ing to ancient usage when churches 
were built on the slope of a hill, you are 
to imagine yourself on the way with 
our Blessed Lord to Calvary, The way 
is sometimes called the ‘‘ Via Crucis,” 
and sometimes the ‘‘ Via Dolorosa” ; 
you go up with the Lord, and trace 
His path by the sculptures on the left 
hand side. 

The first sculpture is Our Lord con- 
demned by Pilate. 

The second, Our Lord going forth 
bearing His cross. 

The third, Our Lord falling under 
His cross, and supported by Simon of 
Cyrene. 

The fourth, Our Lord meets the 
daughters of Jerusalem, and His 
Blessed Mother. 

The fifth, Our Lord stripped of His 
raiment. 

The sixth, Our Lord is nailed to the 
Cross; and the whole terminates at the 
north porch with the seventh—Our 
Lord dying on the Cross with the 
figures of St. John and the Blessed 
Mother beside Him. 

These sculptures are of extreme 
beauty, and together with the statues 
throughout the church, were designed 
and executed by Forsyth of London. 

The windows in the aisle are by Hard- 
man of Birmingham, and record various 
scenes in the life of the Patron Saint of 
the church, St. John the Baptist. The 
reredos, sculptured in alabaster, is a 
Pieta, or the dead Christ lamented 
over by His Mother. The iron screen, 
and, indeed, all the iron-work through- 
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out the Church, is by Singer of Frome. 
But while dilating upon the elaborate 
workmanship of these modern details, I 
must not omit to mention that traces 
still remain of the Norman church, 
which succeeded the original building 
of St. Aldhelm, which was almost 
entirely rebuilt in the reign of Stephen. 
The doorways of the north and south 
porches are Norman, also a window in 
the west wall of the Ladye Chapel and 
a piscina in the east end of the north 
wall of nave. The font is Early Eng- 
lish, and also a trefoiled piscina 
placed aloft in the north-east wall of the 
tower, indicating that an altar was con- 
nected with the rood loft. Some ofthe 
original Decorated and Perpendicular 
work has been retained in the present 
building, indeed, Mr. Bennett incor- 
porated the oid work into the new 
wherever possible, with the result that 
the most captious critic could not 


complain in this case that ‘ restora- 
tion” and ‘‘destruction” are synony- 
mous terms. 

As in hundreds of other instances, 
the Church of St. John the Baptist, 
Frome, suffered greatly at the hands of 


Puritan fanatics in the time of Crom- 
well. Here nearly all the ancient 
stained glass and wood carving was 
sacrificed, as entries in the churchwar- 
dens’ books too clearly show. Repairs 
and partial restorations of the church 
went on in 1707, 1742, 1761, 1814, 1830, 
and 1844, but the great and final work 
of restoration was, as we have seen, 
begun and completed by the Rev. W. J. 
E. Bennett, who was vicar from 1852 to 
1886, and whose memory is greatly 
revered by all who knew him, and ap- 
preciated his untiring devotion to his 
church and flock. 

The church is surrounded by a beauti- 
ful churchyard, in which, immediately 
under the east window, lie the remains 
of Bishop Ken, who died at Longleat in 
1711, expressing a wish to be buried at 
sunrise in the nearest parish churchyard 
of his own diocese, and that he might 
be carried to his grave by the twelve 
poorest men of the parish. At the back 
of the chancel may still be seen the 
original grave of Bishop Ken, sur- 
mounted by a canopy which was erected 
by Butterfield in 1846. This no doubt 
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preserves the old tomb, but can scarcely 
be considered a satisfactory addition 
to it. 

‘‘ Sainily Ken—gentlest of non-jurors, 
was, it will be remembered, the priest 
who refused to lodge Nell Gwynne in 
his prebendal house at Winchester, even 
at the request of a Stuart King. 
When the seven bishops presented 
their petition to the tyrant James 
against the dispensing power, Ken was 
the most manly of them all in his 
dignified answers to the royal brow- 
beater. When the Revolution followed, 
he became a non-juror on the fine 
point of conscience that allegiance once 
given to the Lord’s anointed was not 
his to withdraw. Thomas Thynne, 
first Viscount Weymouth, who had 
been his college friend at Christchurch, 
Oxford, offered him an asylum at 
Longleat, where he spent the evening 
of his days in the way which delights 
a student and a poet. A lovely spot of 
high ground in the park, commanding a 
beautiful view, is known as ‘‘ Heaven’s 
Gate,” because it was a favourite resort 
of Ken, and the tradition runs that he 
there composed his Morning and 
Evening Hymns, which are _ re- 
membered while his more laborious 
and learned works are forgotten.” * In 
the sacristy of St. John’s may be seen a 
portrait of Bishop Ken—an offering to 
the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett by the 
parishioners, who expressed a wish that 
it might be retained in its present place, 
as an heirloom to all future vicars. A 
chalice and paten given by the good 
Bishop himself in 1711, are among the 
most cherished possessions of this 
church. 

It was not till after the Reformation 
that the pulpit assumed such undue 
importance in the arrangement of our 
churches, as that deplored by the 
writer of the description of St. John’s, 
Frome, which I have quoted above. 
There are, says Bloxam, but few 
pulpits now remaining of a date anterior 
to the fifteenth century, when they 
appear to have been introduced into 
many churches, though not to have 
become a general appendage. Ancient 
pulpits of that era, whether of wood or 
stone, are covered with panel work, 

*“ Historic Houses. 
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tracing, and mouldings, and some ex- 
hibit signs of having been once elabo- 
rately painted and gilt. Mention, 
however, is made of palpits at a much 
earlier date, for in the year 1187 one 
was set up in the abbey church, Bury 
St. Edmunds, from which we are told 
the abbot was accustomed to preach to 
the people in the vulgar tongue, and 
provincial dialect. The most ancient 
pulpit, perhaps, existing in England, is 
that in the now ruined refectory of 
Beaulieu Abbey, Hants. In the refec- 
tory of the ancient conventual buildings 
attached to the cathedral church at 
Chester is another stone pulpit, also of 
thirteenth century date. In Long 
Sutton Church, Somerset, is a splendid 
wooden pulpit of the fifteenth century, 
painted and gilt, and the sides are 
covered with ogee-headed niches with 
angular - shaped buttresses between. 
Pulpits of the reign of Edward VI. are 
rare, nor are those of the reign of 
Elizabeth very common. By the 
canons of 1603, the churchwardens, or 
questmen, were to provide in every 
church a comely and decent pulpit to 
be set in a convenient place within the 


same, and there to be seemly kept for the 


preaching of God's word. Carved 
pulpits set up between the years 1603 
and 1640 are numerous. A very fine 
carved wooden pulpit, the sides of 
which are embellished with circular- 
arched panel and scroll-work with the 
date 1640, and a sounding board over, 
may be seen in Cerne Abbas Church 
(Dorsetshire). Many carved pulpits of 
this era have, however, no assigned 
date ; they are commonly placed at the 
north or north-east angle of the nave, 
but never in the middle of the aisle (as so 
frequently in later times), so as to 
obstruct the view of the Communion 
table. The canopy, or sounding-board, 
over the pulpit, appears to have been 
introduced in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. ‘‘In 1626-7,” 
says Bloxam, “the churchwardens 
of Grunston, Leicestershire, were 
presented for not providing a 
cushion and making a canopy, or 
cover, of wainscot over the pulpit.” 
There is a good example of a seven- 
teenth century pulpit in the chapel of 
St. Leonard Farleigh - Hungerford, of 














SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PULPIT, CHAPEL OF 
ST. LEONARD, FARLEIGH-HUNGERFORD 
From Photo by Miss Baity, Frome 


which I have obtained a capital photo- 
graph. This chapel formed part of the 
buildings of a moated castle once 
belonging to the Hungerfords, which is 
now in ruins; the only portion left 
entire is this chapel of St. Leonard, and 
the chantry of St. Anne attached to it 
on the south side. Here are preserved 
many interesting relics of the past, old 
armour, weapons of war, etc., and 
amongst other objects which are shown 
to the visitor are a pair of boots, said to 
have been worn by Cromwell, and the 
copy of an autograph letter written by 
this fanatical destroyer of churches, 
which was stolen from an old chest in 
the castle many years ago. There are 
some fine tombs in this chantry of the 
Hungerford family, notably that of Sir 
Thomas Hungerford and Joan, his wife. 
He died in 1398 and she in 1412. The 
magnificent white marble tomb is of 
later date ; it was erected in memory of 
Sir Edward Hungerford, of Corsham, 
who died 1648, and Margaret (Haliday), 
his wife, who founded the very fine 
almshouse at Corsham, and died 1672. 
It bears their effigies beautifully carved, 
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he in armour, with a wheatsheaf at his 
feet (the Hungerford crest) ; she ina loose 
robe, her feet supported by a demi-lion 
bearing an anchor. At the west end is a 
shield emblazoning fifteen coats of arms! 

I have by no means exhausted this 
fascinating subject, but I hope I have 
said enough to prove that Somersetshire 
is a county where, in a few hours’ walk, 
one seldom fails to pass half-a-dozen 
churches worth examination, while 


CUT 


Ou! the perfume ot the grass 
As it falls beneath the scythe, 

Wings my thoughts so far away 

To a younger, scented May, 

To the breath of love’s fair day, 


When she was a lass. 


And the perfume of the grass 
Bore our souls to Alpine heights, 
O’er the cloudlets to the sky, 


O’er the quivering of a sigh, 


Love would last, though time might fly, 


When she was a lass. 
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several are famous for their noble 
structure, and richness of ornamenta- 
tion, by canopied windows, parapets, 
pinnacles, turrets, buttresses, gargoyles, 
etc. ‘* These very gorgeous towers,” 
says Mr. J. H. Parker, “are chiefly 
found in Somersetshire,” which he 
further declares to be ‘‘the richest 
county in the kingdom for old houses.” 
Some of these latter I hope to speak 
about in a future article. 


GRASS 


But they laid her ‘neath the grass, 
Ah! it had no scent that year. 

As I watched the violets grow, 

And the gentle heartsease show, 

Methought they did not droop so low, 


When she was a lass. 


Once again they cut the grass, 
Mem’ry tints each dew-tipped blade. 

In a haze now far, now near, 

Comes to me a vision dear, 

As the rhythmic days appear, 


When she was a lass. 


F. E. O’DELL. 








FOTHERGILL TARN 


From Photo 


> term mountaineering, like 
most others in our language of 
sport, has been so loosely and 
widely applied that its mean- 


ing is now almost impossible 
to arrive at ; therefore I feel that fell- 
walking is the only title by which can 
be expressed the ascent of such heights 
as are to be found in the most elevated 
portion of England—the ‘ Lake Dis- 
trict” of Westmorland, Cumberland, 


and Furness. Fell-walking is nota new 
pursuit to me, for I have passed all my 
life within measurable distance of the 
fells—indeed, from many parts of the 
home-dale can be seen the glorious lines 
of lofty peaks. The low moor, bounding 
the north of the valley, is indeed the 
terminal offshoot of the Harter Fell 
range—a groupalmost unknown to guide- 
book and tourist. Years ago I made 
my first ascent of this hillside. I was not 
more than five years old at the time. 
Our destination was a tarn among the 
heather - covered hills, and I well 
remember the task—how toilsome the 
ascent of the steep, grassy lane to the 
breezy open moor, how welcome the 
distant gleam of water. What a wearying 
trudgeit was over the rolling moor, where 
here and there the encouraging glint 
was lost to view, before we stood by the 
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tarn side and peered from the boathouse 
steps into the clear peaty depths, where 
verdant waterweed gently swayed 
in an otherwise imperceptible flow. 
To tell all the delights of that summer 
afternoon would weary my readers, in 
fact, it is only mentioned as one of two 
incidents which decided my interest in 
the fells. The other was the loan of 
a guide-book, from the maps in which I 
got a splendid idea of the work before 
me, as it was my intention to thoroughly 
explore the Lake country. 

My first walk of any magnitude was 
to Mardale (Haweswater), a distance, 
going out by Longsleddale and the Gates- 
carth Pass, and returning by Nan Bield 
Pass and Kentmere, of about thirty- 
three miles from Boustone. This initial 
effort across loose, stony mountain 
tracks, and across wholly unfamiliar 
country, with only general directions 
for a guide, did not prepossess me very 
strongly, yet oe | oliday not spoiled 
by rain since that has been passed 
among the glens and fells of Lakeland. 
During these expeditions I have as- 
cended nearly all the mountains avail- 
able by day and by night, and of course 
all this practice has been developing my 
physique, besides giving me a tolerable 
insight into the ways and means of 
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fellscraft. As much of this learning as 
can be expressed by my pen it is intended 
to be given for the benefit of readers, 
with some description of actual climbs 
under all circumstances. 

In the fell district mentioned, the 
more prominent peaks are Scafell 
Pike (3,216 feet)—the highest point in 
England, Scafell, Bowfell, Great 
Erd, and Great Gable, all of which can 
be reached with comparative ease from 
Wastdale, Seathwaite, or Great Lang- 
dale; Mellbreak and Red Pike, with 
kindred giants, near Buttermere; 
Skiddaw and Blencathra (or Saddle- 
back), not very distant from Keswick ; 
and the massive Helvellyn group, con- 
sisting of Helvellyn, Seat Sandal, and 
Fairfield, which may be approached 
from Patterdale, Ambleside, Grasmere, 
or Wythburn. A good many lower but 
interesting ridges jut out from the 
parent ranges. The Kentmere fells are 
an outlying group containing some good 
climbs and picturesque scenery, but 
they are far out of the regular tourist 
line. However, the cyclist, by turning 
west from the great Scotch road, near 
Shap Village, will, by proceeding across 
the moor to Haweswater, find his way 
easily into the lap of these craggy giants 
at Mardale. Besides those enumerated, 
other districts present fair climbing; 
between High Street and the foot of 
Ullswater there are many hills worthy 
of ascent, while in the great wilderness 
round the heads of Dunnerdale and 
Eskdale there is plenty of hard and 
interesting but lonely work. After all, 
it must be confessed that in point of 
difficulty and excitement fell-walking is 
hardly comparable with crag-climbing, 
yet by adopting free and easy routes, 
sufficient difficulty and danger may be 
met with. 

It is impossible to recommend equip- 
ment to suit all; some find their kit 
adequate with one-third the quantity of 
others. A knapsack, or rucksac, con- 
taining a clean shirt and a fresh pair of 
stockings, is the only luggage carried by 
many expert climbers; a trust to luck 
for what further things are required, 
yet their luck (or resource) is wonderful. 
However, their method may be most 
useful to themselves. Other fell-waikers 
take a considerable number of articles, 


which swell their burdens so that whole 
days have to be set aside for shifting 
headquarters and nothing more. The 
willing human of this type is at times a 
painfully frequent sight in  Rossett 
Ghyll. He struggles up the rough pass, 
under his self-imposed task, a perspiring, 
tired individual, long ere he reaches the 
shores of Angle Tarn, and faces the long 
grass slope of Eskhause. His day’s 
tour is to Wastdalehead, and those miles 
are regular backachers to him. In my 
opinion, this system is too much a 
pandering to luxury. Better leave your 
lodgings and take a good ramble round 
before homing to the nearest hostelry, 
for it must be steadily borne in mind 
that the fell-walker’s Lake District is a 
comparatively small area. 

The necessary tackle of the fell-walker 
is his ordinary clothes, plus a pair of 
fairly stout boots—the favourites of the 
natives are of the ‘‘navvy” pattern, 
three-quarter inch soles studded with 
rows ot heavy nails, thick toe-plates and 
heel caulkers. The tops are fairly high, 
and of thick, strong leather. Yet often 
in wandering among the roughest and 
most difficult ground I have met men in 
thin cycling shoes, who seemed to be 
enjoying their outing! Most climbers 
carry stout fell-poles (a term intro- 
duced by Mr. Haskett-Smith) as an 
equipment, but this article is totally 
unnecessary, except for descending 
ticklish portions of screes, where 
a fall would be dangerous, and as 
a moral support when passing along a 
crumbling cliff edge. In winter, of 
course, things are much different, and 
the stick is very useful. If you do use 
it, be careful in its manipulation when 
descending. If you are going with the 
pole in front of you, a very slight over- 
balance is sufficient to cause a trip, and 
you are pretty sure to have a nasty fall. 
More than one life has been sacrificed 
among our fells to this error. A broad- 
brimmed hat is far from a disadvantage, 
especially if your eyes are apt to become 
bloodshot and tired from exposure to 
wind and bright light. You often 
cross wide expanses of quietly sloping 
moor, with the sun blazing full in your 
face. And the sun! The late James 
Payn, most genial of climbers, used 
to state most positively that the heat in 
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Lakeland was more intense than in any 
other corner of England. He based 
this testimony chiefly on an ascent of 
Black Sail Pass with a scorching July 
sun behind him. Under these circum- 
stances his statement was hardly re- 
markable. 

A pocket compass is often useful to a 
fell-walker; though it is remarkable 
how few people understand its use. All, 
indeed, there is to do, is to take the 
exact bearing of the summit-caérn 
before the base is left. When this is 
not done, you are apt to stray, for a 
summit seems to change its relative 
direction when you are moving toward 
it. In misty weather a compass is all 
but indispensable, particularly if the 
route be ill-marked. 

A good sharp walk every day should 
keep the muscles and body in sufficiently 
good condition to meet any likely 
fatigue in a fell-walking tour. Of 
course, the unusual nature of the ground 
will tire the novice. Fell-ground may 
be divided into grass, scree, stones, and 
crag—and each has its own methods of 
surmounting. On grass in dry weather 
an ordinary step is used to carry the 
walker along, and it is little more ex- 
hausting than on the road. After rain, 
however, fell grass is very slippery, and 
careful footing is repaid by the greater 
ease and speed of progress. 

The banks of débris to be found on 
steep fell-sides or under long ranges of 
crags are best known as scree or shirling, 
the last from their perpetual sliding 
down when an ascent is attempted. As 
scree vary in size from that of a speck 
of coarse sand to cobbles as large as 
tea- kettles, there are many dif- 
ferent methods of climbing them. 
Among the larger fragments consider- 
able care is required in balancing for the 
next step forward. Among the minutiz, 
which are to be found at the head of 
the fan-shaped scree beds, the easiest 
posture for advance is, as for all steep 
ascents — body poised well forward, 
stooping in fact, arms swinging loosely, 
the toes at each step being driven well 
home into the yielding mass. This will 
be found, it may be, a somewhat trying 
position, but steady, persistent energy, 
if properly directed, pays best. If a 
foothold is missed, or by any reason 


becomes insecure, it is not good policy 
to try and recover this hold. Trust to 
the other foot which, by the whole 
weight of the body being pressed upon 
it, is less likely to give way. A little 
practice will prove that this instruction 
must be conscientiously followed; for 
the novice in slipping out both bruises 
himself and wastes energy which should 
be conserved for higher ground. 

Wherever ‘‘stones” are mentioned in 
this paper, it must be taken to mean 
those loose fragments which, from the 
size mentioned for the largest scree, are 
strewn over such wide expanses on our 
fells. Lichen-covered, grey-weathered 
slabs about the summits, rugged 
boulders in the dale-heads, tributes from 
the long line of crags—if they are not 
numerous, the path will be observed to 
avoid them. Otherwise its course lies 
straight over the largest fragments, and 
oe gene has to be made by leaping 
rom rock to rock. It has been found 
that this is easier than crossing the 
‘**stone” belt by a path which attempts 
to be an ‘“‘easy” way. The great- 
est danger met in fell - walking is 
among stones. When trying to cross a 
long stretch of these, say between 
Eskhause and Scafell Pike, or round 
the head of Rydale, the walker is apt to 
become careless, and this lapse may 
be pulled short by a mishap. The 
writer injured his knee when going at 
speed across the stones in Ewer Gap 
(Bowfell) on a misty morning, and 
speaks from sad experience. 

The tall cliffs on the sides of various 
mountains, though so enticing to the 
cragsman, are no affair of the fell- 
walker’s, though those shattered rock- 
faces, miscalled ‘‘crags,” are often 
resorted to by strong climbers as 
variants to the usual routes. There is 
one point in particular where this can 
be the case—the Rossett Ghyll foot 
route to Bowfell Top. After toiling up 
Grass Tongue, the rocks are reached 
by aturntothe left. The angle is steep, 
but the rock much broken, and some 
safe hand-over-hand climbing is met 
with. In winter this is a particularly 
laborious route. 

When you arrive at the long-desired 
summit, perspiring freely from your 
exertion, there is nothing more natural 
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than to stand awhile, or wander aim- 
lessly about, admiring the wide view. 
This is a most unwise proceeding, as 
the air on the hill-top, from constant 
circulation, is invariably many degrees 
colder than in the valleys. The most 
dreaded and immediate result of care- 
lessness of this kind is colic, and those 
who have temporarily suffered will most 
appreciate my warning. 

An acquaintance with the tracks 
across the passes is essential, but their 
system is easily mastered. Caérns of 
various sizes mark the more important, 
but others are less easily followed. 
Whether any one has passed that way 
recently may be found by a careful 
survey of the outcroppings, for, though 
the walker may not yet have noticed it, 
every time the foot is placed on a pro- 
truding slab or loose piece of shale, the 
hobnails in the boot leave their marks 
distinctly. These white scratches are to 
be looked for and followed. A good 
many paths are to be found in the 
ghylls, but these are usually rough and 
difficult, owing to their following the 
course of the water. But the trouble 
experienced in crossing crag-beds, or in 
tracing out a route through the gullies, 
is easy in comparison with the fol- 
lowing out of a trail across a wide 
grass - moor, when a high wind is 
blowing and a dense mist surrounds. 
Sheep - tracks cross your way in 
every direction, and many of these 
are hard to distinguish from the man- 
track, which must be followed. How- 
ever, though very distinctly marked, 


they are usually very narrow — not 
more than six inches wide, fre- 
quently less. The edges of sheep 
paths, moreover, rise straight up; 
a man’s track usually fines down 
gradually. There are many ways 
indeed by which the difference is 
detected, but they are beyond my power 
to describe. It is the old story of ex- 
perience counting for much. An expert 
fell-walker will instantly differentiate 
between the two on the grounds of 
direction alone. 

In a walk along a cliff edge, it will be 
noticed that above the precipitous parts 
there are many outcrops of stone, 
entirely absent on the less abrupt ghyll- 
heads. It is therefore hardly to be 
wondered that accidents, even in the 
most inclement weather, are most rare. 
Besides, there are signs in the grass, in 
the wind, in sounds and in almost every- 
thing, which can guide the wary 
walker. 

The feeling of being properly lost in a 
mist cannot be described by any one 
who has not experienced it. The 
danger from exposure too is most 
serious. But sometimes a walk in the 
mist is not too uncomfortable for enjoy- 
ment. A few days ago I spent some 
hours climbing in a dense mist. I had 
come from Buttermere over Black Sail 
pass, where I first encountered the 
clouds, to Wastdalehead, and was 
making for Windermere by way of 
Eskhause, the second highest English 
mountain pass. To reach this I had to 
climb to the summit of the Styehead 





GREAT GABLE 


From Photo by A. S. WALKER, Aenda 
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pass, and then cut across the bogs to 
another route for the Hause. The mist 
rolled deep over the tops before I left 
Wastdale, and every ghyll and turn in 
the mountain breasts surrounding the 
valley was closely invested. In the 
Styehead travelling was more tolerable 
than on the slippery grass of the valiey ; 
a strong cold breeze hissed over the 
scree below, and whistled in an eerie 
fashion among the crags of Great Gable 
above. Higher up, the damp clouds 
closed around till only a few yards of the 
path could be seen at atime. The air 
was very chilly; but the track, save 
where it cut across the bogs at the pass- 
head, was well marked by caérns, 
and the whole route therefore safe and 
interesting. AsI sat a minute by the 
shore of Sprinkling Tarn, my memory 
harked back to tales of exposure and 
death ; of rescue and narrow escapes 
among the white-draped fells—but the 
environment was enough to encourage 
such thoughts. The dark, rippling sur- 
face was only apparent for a dozen 
yards before it merged into the shifting 
mass of grey. A huge presence loomed 
in front—it might be a big boulder; 
but instinct, sharpened by experience, 
told that it was only the distorted out- 
lines of a sheep. A rattle of failing 
water among the mist-hidden cliffs, a 
gurgle from the outlet of the Tarn, the 
hoarse gloat of a raven from the rocky 
heights of Great End, and the shuffling 
movements of a few sheep, feeding 
among the boulders—these were the 
only sounds. The gale was very 
strong on the summit of Eskhause, and 
progress was made with difficulty. 
Near Angle Tarn I stopped to note the 
effect of the sunlight on the whirling 
masses from which I was rapidly 
descending. For a moment a whisk of 
mist surrounded me, then melted away, 
leaving a fine view of uninhabited valley 
and rugged mountain-side. 

It must not be taken, however, that I 
do not recognise the grave possibilities 
which are open to any stranger who 
loses his way among the mist-covered 
fells. In 1898 two unfortunate tramps, 
one a young woman, and the other a 
mere lad, got off the road across Stain- 
moor, by which they hoped to reach 
Kirkby Stephen. For three days they 
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wandered among grassy ghylls and 
along the long slopes, finally getting 
into an old sheep-fold, whence they 
were rescued four days later, half dead 
with hunger and exposure. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that extreme 
vigilance is necessary when a tour has 
to be made into the mist, and bearings 
should be carefully taken where possible. 
The path should be followed strictly, for 
it is impossible for any man to walk 
accurately in a mist. Personally I have 
lost my path in cloud banks many a 
time, and inevitably will do so again ; 
but there is no immediate danger in t/is 
to any one at all acquainted with the 
fells. 

One of the chief charms of fell- 
walking is that it may be indulged in at 
all hours and all seasons. But if there 
are two periods at which the sport is at 
its best, they are when the cool, clear 
days of spring allow ascents with the 
least possible fatigue, or when the 
moonlight reigns over the fells, and the 
silence and massiveness become almost 
overpowering. 

Sometimes, if the winter has held 
its sway tenaciously and long, you 
climb into the cloud-cap, and find 
yourself in a whirling snowstorm. In 
the valleys the day has been dull, with 
perhaps a little rain. I remem- 
ber particularly one such. It was 
early June, and everything by the 
roadside bore the fresh lively look 
of early summer. We had driven in to 
Coniston through almost continuous 
rain. The Old Man was still deep in 
his night-cap, but we hoped to climb 
him, as usually he is not a difficult 
subject. Accordingly we threaded up 
the path by the quarries—the nasty 
sharp slate-dust so much in evidence 
here in summer had welded into 
mud, making the ascent less labo- 
rious. Before long we reached the 
lower edge of the mist, and here we 
stopped for a final survey. Indistinctly 
below us was a greeny-blue well of 
water—Coniston Lake—but the film of 
falling rain blotted out all beyond save 
bare outlines of woods and hills. We 
did not see Lowwater, the white veil 
of mist was too dense; but it was 
ultimately located by noting the echoes. 
As we got higher, and on to the exposed 
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shoulder of the fell, the wind became 
more powerful, and the descending 
particles gradually changed from rain 
to snow. Patches of half-molten white 
began to be seen on our path, and our 
party crossed several drifts before the 
caern was sighted. Though the hour 
was barely two, it was half dark up 
here, and our photographer passed a 
most anxious time. The result was 
hardly satisfactory from an artistic point 
of view, though a long exposure was 
given the plate; however, we of the 
party cherish the prints from the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which they 
were taken. The snow fluttered down 
from a leaden cloud above, around and 
below, or was hurled at us in the seethe 
of the gale through the fog banks. 
Sometimes the wind came in such 
powerful gusts that it was difficult to 
stand erect. Around the maén was a 
wide field of snow: the face of the 
caérn was thickly coated with white, 
the air was bitterly cold, and our exposed 
position almost untenable. After a short 
interval, we were glad to descend. One 
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section ot our party speedily detached 
itself, and disappeared into the shifting 
grey. We soon reached the region of 
fern and bracken, boulder and scree, 
and emerged into clear air. There had 
been, we were informed, a good deal of 
rain while we were on the mountain, 
but our statement as to snow was hardly 
credited until the gale blew the clouds 
aside and showed for an hour the white, 
silent fells. 

My favourite climb is during the 
summer dusks—they cannot be called 
nights—when, starting from some cus- 
tomary centre, the path to a famous 
summit is struggled up. In the grey 
cold dawn the final slope is topped, and 
from the caérn the day is watched rise 
in the east. Down the hill to a good 
breakfast, you have combated the 
dreary silence and the hardest of fell- 
walking, and should be ready and 
willing for a long day’s rest. 

In winter fell-walking is more diffi- 
cult: the cold becomes more and more 
intense as you rise through the intakes, 
now crowded with sheep; the snow 
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masks all save the most abrupt crags ; 
for miles every landmark is buried. 
Such small indicators as do rise above 
the snow-fields are distorted by the 
white mantle with which the gale has 
plastered them. A tramp ina January 
blizzard across an open moor or pass Is 
a feat of strength and perseverance. 
The danger of inadvertently straying 
from the proper track is much greater 
than at any other time, while the fact 
of the most obtrusive warnings (i.¢., 
the outcrops near the cliffs, as mentioned 
previously) being obliterated makes 
progress rather more than risky. But 
after the storm comes a calm, perhaps 
on a moonlit night; danger is mini- 
mised by the brightness, though the 
thick snow makes progress arduous. 
Millions of stars gleamed and twinkled 
above as we started from Buttermere 
for a walk to Scale Force, after which 
we hoped to climb some way up Mell- 
break. Yesterday, as evening drew on, 
and the air became more frosty, a few 
snowflakes had floated in the breeze ; 
this morning three inches of snow 
masked dale and fell, ghyll and crag. 
All day the storm continued, to cease at 
nightfall. We crunched along where 
we judged the path lay, but were 
always tripping and slipping among 
hidden boulders. After forty minutes’ 
hard labour we reached Scale Beck, by 
the side of which was the route to Force 
Ghyll. The wind had swept a band of 
heather and bracken almost clear of 
snow, and up this we crashed. When 
sufficiently elevated, we found the gorge 
difficult to get into, for the bank to be 
descended was precipitous and crumb- 
ling. At last we discovered a slack 
which was feasible, and down it we 
dropped into the pitch-dark ghyll. 
Above, sheer black cliffs, with brilliant 
moonlight playing upon the wavy 
mountain ash at their tops; from 
these the stream fell, a gleam of 
creamy white, till lost in the blackness 
around, Only an intimate acquaintance 
with the “‘lay” of the rocks, and much 
careful climbing, permitted us to come 
close to the icicled basin, into which 
the water tumbled from above. This is 
a cool position on the hottest summer- 
day, but now the flying drops of spray 
seemed to be particles of ice, so quickly 


did they freeze. The cold is a memory— 
ugh! Looking down the gully, a deep 
narrow vista of Crummock could be seen, 
its brightened surface contrasting strong- 
ly with the bleak slopes beyond. After 
a careful scramble, the moor was 
again reached, and we made toward 
Mellbreak, a huge shoulder of which, 
capped in dead-silver frost-cloud, con- 
fronted us across the glen. The ascent 
was fatiguing, but at last acomplished. 
About five Tendeot feet above thie 
valley we climbed into the mist-cap, 
and after a shivering twenty minutes 
cleared it. From the narrow apex of 
the fell what a view there was,—bright 
blue gleaming with myriad lights above, 
chill white,—feathéry mist-piles and 
solid white mountains in grand distinc- 
tion—below. But the fact that we had 
now been tramping about for some 
five hours, and that we were standing 
in a bitterly cold breeze, a long way 
from our warm beds, made a stronger 
appeal to our senses than this vision 
of beauty, so we commenced the 
descent at once. Carefully selecting 
the long grass slopes, we made splendid 
progress, sliding, falling and rolling, as 
the snow-crust gave us footing or 
disappointed us of it. We reached 
the foot of the fell about halfway down 
Crummock-water, and after a few 
minutes found that the easiest headway 
would be made by trusting to the 
ice-surface. The lake was not com- 
pletely bearable, though the thermo- 
meter had’ by this hour (1 a.m.) 
touched zero. We escaped a good 
deal of rough walking by venturing 
across a corner of the lake, leaving the 
ice finally near the landing station for 
the Scale Force boats. 

Under circumstances such as those 
just sketched, large parties of climbers 
are undesirable, as the capacity of 
individuals varies so largely, and quite 
a good proportion will be comparatively 
weak walkers. Ladies, too, unless 
inured to similar work, are better 
left behind. I remember quite well an 
instance when a large party left 
Grasmere for an ascent of Helvel- 
lyn, in its snow-garb. Progress had 
been slowly made nearly to the hause 
at Tongue Ghyll, when one lady fell 
down exhausted. Stimulants were 
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applied, and she returned to Grasmere 
under escort. Such an incident, how- 
ever, did not deter the other members 
of the party from reaching Grisedale 
Tarn at about noon. From this point 
the real ascent begins. Soon after 
surmounting Dollywaggon Pike, the 
walkers met a piercing wind, blowing 
straight into their faces, across long 
stretches of snow. Heated with their 
toilsome ascent—the drift below the 
summit being extremely difficult, owing 
to its partial overhanging—the party was 
in the worst possible condition to resist 
the attacks of cramp, and, sure enough, 
two of their number were attacked. 
Freely applied stimulants allayed the 
awful pain, but the victims were still 
unable to move toward either the 
summit or the valley. A trench in the 
drift had accordingly to be dug to 
shield them and their guard from the 
biting wind, after which help was 
requisitioned from the nearest hamlet. 
It was quite dark when the “rescue” 
was finished, and the two sufferers 


were deposited in a warm place. 
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Even among expert climbers, the 
clutches of frost and snow are not 
without serious benumbing effect, and 
only last winter a party of such found 
themselves in a very precarious posi- 
tion among the crags on the Pillar 
Rock, in Ennerdale. They had des- 
cended by a rope into one of the 
fastnesses, and then were unable to 
negotiate the steep, snow-covered 
ascent to safety. They were missed, 
as evening drew on, and after a long 
search, a rescue party located them. 
After a long struggle, the men were 
drawn up in safety, and reached the 
top of the mountain none the worse 
from their adventure. My reason for 
mentioning this is to give a warning 
to such as may stray into Lakeland, 
in winter, to go warily among the 
loose crags, which give the most enter- 
tainment and excitement, as there are 
occasions when advance or retreat are 
equally impossible, and this may 
happen even among the screes and 
steep slopes, so familiar to the fell- 
walker. 
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WISH,” he _ breathed 
radiantly, ‘‘that I could 
make a few of these poor 
devils half as happy as I 
am to-day.” 

Bubbling with laughter, she freed her 
hands, to lay playful fingers across his 
lips. ‘*Don’t let them hear you say 
that,” she tragically stage-whispered, 
‘or they’d arrest you for a raving 
lunatic! Fancy prating of happiness ! 
And here we are caged up in a be- 
leaguered, fever-stricken town, reduced 
to short rations of—I won’t mention 
what; the only variation of our 
monotony being a more or less fierce 
bombardment from the enemy’s big 
guns!” 

** Sounds pretty mad, doesn’t it?” he 
chuckled. ‘Gospel truth, though. I 
never knew life held such rapture. I 
never dreamed any spot on earth could 
seem such a paradise as this poor 
stricken town shows itself to me. I'd 
be a selfish brute not to desire relief. I 
do—and yet—and yet——” 

“‘T know,” she murmured softly, ‘‘ we 
are two happy wanderers in a world of 
woe, so we seem to belong to each 
other more completely than we ever 
could have done in normal circum- 
stances. But after to-morrow what will 
anything matter? It will be ‘mine and 
thine’ in real earnest—nothing can 
alter that.” 


Dear 
Wife! 


‘**Mine and thine’! 
dear woman—dear wife! 


you— 
Let 


me lock the name upon your lips, 
Wife—ah, am I right in 
this 


beloved ! 
snatching 
father—— 

“Yes, yes, father’s love made him 
ambitious for me. Nothing less than a 
duke, or maybe,” with a ripple of 
laughter, ‘“‘Lord Kitchener himself 
might have been considered eligible! 
But never fear, father loves me too well 
—he will forgive a 

‘* Nevertheless, he and every one else 
will consider you've thrown yourself 
away. And small blame to them. The 
reigning beauty and heiress , 

‘‘Ah! that’s just the sting,” her gay 
tones were sobered by a note of cyni- 
cism. ‘‘That’s what embittered every 
triumph, and marred every pleasure. 
The real J—who found it—who knew 
it—of what consequence was it? All 
the attentions, homage, brilliant pro- 
posals, all, all were for the ‘reigning 
beauty and heiress.’” 

‘** Ah, somehow I divined your feeling. 
So out in the great gay world I couldn't 
have dared — though even there I 
wondered if you knew I loved you? 
But never, never should I have told you 
so! It was our strange meeting out 
here, in the wilds and perils of battle 
and fever and beleaguerment, that 
crumbled social barriers into dust. You 


great joy? Your 


’ 
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and I—just two humans together in the 
wilderness! How ever your father let 
you come ‘ 
‘*T would come, 
at short notice. 


He was ordered out 
: I was tired to death of 
being a petted society beauty. I'd 
studied nursing, and knew I con be of 
some use. So I came out with him. 
Of course, I never dreamt we should 
get separated and cut off like this. Still 
less did I dream that I should get shut 
up with—you !” 

‘““My beloved — my beloved,” he 
murmured, ‘‘what a wonderful day— 
what a wonderful meeting that was! 
I think you were a tiny bit glad 
too, my sweet? Yes? Dear you for 
admitting it! And yet neither of us 
ever guessed it would come to this— 
that I should hold you in my arms, my 
promised bride—my wife a few hours 
hence! Ah, can we ever, ever be so 
happy again?” 

“Why not? If the world can seem 
so glorious a place to us in the midst of 
all this suffering and danger and 
desolation, surely 

** Dearest,” he resumed, after a lover’s 
pause, ‘‘I wish I had done something to 
make me worthy of you. Your presence 
There’s not a 


has illumined the place. 
man, in hospital or out of it, who 
wouldn’t deem it a privilege to lay down 


his life for you. And the women and 
little children—how they worship you 
as a goddess upon earth! And I—I 
have done nothing—can do nothing but 
just my duty with the rest!” 

‘“*My own boy, do you think I require 
deeds to prove you? Don’t I know the 
dauntless courage that is in your heart ? 
Don’t I know that if the opportunity 
offered you would show yourself just as 
brave as you are tender and true? 
That is enough for me. I know—I know. 
Other people—what have other people 
to do between you—and me?” 

‘And yet—if only the chance would 
come! It’s all I need to bring perfect 
happiness. Ah, Enid, Enid, even that 
sounds ungrateful. It is as if no one 
can ever have been so happy before, and 
to-morrow—when I think of to-morrow, 
I scarcely know how to contain myself 
—how to act like a rational being. I 
am mad, drunk, entranced with happi- 
ness, I am crazy to cry it aloud, to 
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shout it out over the veldt and kopjes to 
the wild fierce music of the bursting 
shells!” 

** You dear, great savage ! Whisper it 
on my lips instead! There, there; oh, 
you must let me go! We must say 
good-bye for a few hours. What 
would all my poor fellows do if I were 
to disappoint them in the hospital ?” 

“‘T can’t bear to let you go! It feels 
like tearing my heart out! But | 
mustn’t be a selfish brute, and my 
thoughts will bear me joyful company 
until to-morrow.” 

* * * 

Halford’; excitement was too great 
to allow him to remain quiet. He strode 
around the town heedless of the flying 
bullets that never ceased for long at a 
time to cut through the clear air with 
their snake-like hiss. On going in he 
found a message from the General 
awaiting him. His presence was de- 
sired immediately. He reviled himself 
for the presage of evil that smote upon 
his heart, and set out to obey the sum- 
mons with a jaunty air. But on his 
return, an hour later, his grief at the in- 
evitable postponement of the longed-for 
morrow’s event made him feel a very co- 
ward. Twenty-four hours later hewould 
have hailed the chance with rapture, 
but now it seemed a sorry trick of fate 
that had intervened between him and 
the desire of his heart. Of course she 
would understand; of course it could 
only make the difference of a day or 
two, but all the sweetness seemed to 
have oozed out of life as he scrawled 
those few hasty lines to send over to 
Enid at the hospital. 

This despondency, however, was 
short-lived. True, he was a passionate 
lover, but was he not also a British 
soldier, thirsting for action, for oppor- 
tunity, and burning to do battle on his 
country’s foes ? 

Ere the dawn of the eagerly-expected 
morrow, Halford was leading a sortie 
out of the beleaguered town. In spite 
of reduced rations, bad water, and the 
severe mental and physical strain under 
which all had laboured for months past, 
it was a splendid band of sturdy-look- 
ing ee pean who marched forth into 
the early morning mist. Only too glad 
to break the monotony of that ever- 
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lasting siege, they strode out as to a 
merry tournament, with jests on their 
lips and confidence in their hearts. 

‘We'll teach the hairy Boar not 
to venture so close to the Lion’s lair 
again |!” 

“‘We'll give him a taste of British 
lead he won’t enjoy the flavour of.” 

‘* Aye, and a prick of British steel, if 
only we have the rattling luck to come 
to close quarters !” 

‘* Ah, mates, but it’s grand to get out 
of that poky little hole, and feel a free 
man again instead of a rat in a trap.” 

On aschool-boy escapade, exchanging 
merry boast and jest and muffled 
laughter, they left the beleaguered town. 
Some fourteen hours later they strag- 
gled back—some of them—in ghastly 
silence, worn and aged men, stricken 
and broken. Some were missing, 
several wounded; the remainder ex- 
hausted, disheartened, spiritless, crawled 
back and deposited their shattered com- 
rades at the hospital door. Halford 
assured the surgeon that he would 
return when the men had been patched 
up, and when he had reported himself 
to the General. Then he staggered 
out to fulfil his hateful duty, wishing 
only that the friendly bullet had found 
its home in some more vital spot. 

But the General was a just man, and 
he was the first to acknowledge that his 
information had been incorrect, and 
that he had dispatched the little com- 
~~ on an errand that was beyond 

uman achieving. 

** My poor lad,”—he laid a kind hand 
on Halford’s shoulder—‘“‘ don’t take the 
failure to heart so. You did right— 
perfectly right—to order a retreat when 
you realised the hopelessness of the ven- 
ture. It had been the act of a madman 
to push on. I wouldn’t have had all 
those fine fellows butchered for the 
world ; besides, we can too ill afford to 
spare them from our gallant little gar- 
rison. Keep up heart, my boy, keep 
up heart. You shall have your chance 
again under less impossible conditions.” 

* * * * 


‘*Enid,” he said, wearily, ‘‘ I wish I 
could make you see the facts in their 
true light—in the light of common 
sense.” 

**Oh, I’m not denying the common 


sense,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ everyone will 
give you credit for an unlimited supply 
of that, never fear.” 

He winced at her tone. ‘‘I see,” he 
murmured bitterly, ‘‘you think my action 
showed prudence at the expense of 
valour. I’m aware that protes ations of 
bravery are meagre substitutes for acts, 
but I think any soldier would believe 
me when I say that it required more 
courage to-order that retreat than, with 
our blood up, to dash on into the teeth 
of certain death !” 

**T am afraid that definition of cour- 
age is too subtle for my poor feminine 
intelligence to comprehend.” 

“Enid, Enid, can’t you understand 
this was not an opportunity for the 
selfish display of personal valour? I 
was not free. I had my men to think 
of, and it would have been wanton and 
indefensible recklessness on my part to 
have flung away their lives as a useless 
sacrifice to the devouring fire of the 
enemy’s guns. We were helpless. We 
could do nothing. My clear duty was 
to save my men.” 

“If all soldiers prized their lives—or 
those of their men—so highly, most of 
the gallant deeds that adorn our nation’s 
history would have remained undone !” 

She saw him flinch as though he had 
been struck. But she was too full of 
her own pain to note the spasm of 
agony that contracted his brow, and 
now the hopeless conviction had begun 
to hammer in upon his brain that she 
would not be convinced. Still he pulled 
himself together for one last effort. 

**Hot-headed recklessness is a fine 
thing in its place, but there are also 
times when duty demands coolness and 
judgment. The lives of brave British 
soldiers are not as so many pawns 
upon a chess-board to be played with at 
the will and fancy of a reckless gamester 
for personal aggrandisement.” 

He had meant to tell her everything, 
with the full conviction that she—his 
second self—would understand, but the 
frigidity with which she had received 
his opening arguments and explanations 
had frozen his blood and left him 
tongue-tied. 

‘* Pray don’t trouble to make excuses ; 
no doubt you knew best. But you seem 
badly in need of rest, and if you will 
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kindly excuse me, I must go now, also. 
They are full up in hospital and require 
all possible assistance.” 

He made no attempt to detain her. 
With drawn face and strained eyes he 


watched her turn away in silence. 
Had he but known how her heart was 
aching to bursting point with disap- 
pointment, wounded pride, passionate 
love, all struggling for mastery, maybe 
he would have stooped to appeal to the 
tenderness of the woman-heart to temper 
the critical judgment which had so 
harshly condemned him. But he was 
too proud to accept from pity what was 
denied by justice. 

As Enid was passing from couch to 
couch in that crowded abode of suffering, 
the surgeon, catching sight of her, 
advanced with anxious face. ‘‘ Miss 
Carisbrook, I must have a word with 
you at once. I hear you were to have 
married Lieutenant-Colonel Halford 
this morning. He’s a fine fellow, and 


‘‘11E MADE NO ATTEMPT TO DETAIN 
HER. WITH DRAWN FACE AND STRAINED 
EYES HE WATCHED HER TURN AWAY IN 
SILENCE” 


you have every reason to be proud of 
him, but I must beg you to use your 
influence and persuade him not to be so 
reckless. In his serious condition——” 

‘‘Serious?” she gasped, ‘“‘do you 
mean to say he is—injured ?” 

‘‘Did you not know it? He refused 
to let me dress his wound because he 
insisted on having all his men attended 
to first. When I came back he had 
rushed off. Hearing how things were, 
I imagined he had gone to see you, but 
since you are here——? ” 

‘He has been with me,” 
‘*but I never knew——” 

‘““My dear young lady, it is most 
imperative that his wound should 
receive immediate attention. There 
are poor lads here who owe their lives 
to Halford’s bravery and devotion, and 
they keep imploring me to see after him. 
It seems he got shot while dragging a 
wounded man behind cover, but rushed 
back through a storm of bullets, and 


she faltered, 
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carried another off on his back. The 


strain and loss of blood must have been 
tremendous, and he’s only bandaged in 
It’s perfect 


the most primitive way. 
madness of him——” 

Enid was leaning back against the 
wall, ‘‘I’ll try and find him,” she 
gasped, ‘“‘and bring him here. I—I 
am sorry I did not know.” 

**Poor girl,” murmured the surgeon, 
‘poor girl! But how he could bear 
and conceal such a wound is a mystery 
to me.” 

Enid flew through the streets, heedless 
of all usual precautions. It was dusk, 
and the besieged citizens had retired to 
the best protected spots, many being in 
their bomb-proof shelters underground. 
The streets were deserted. Suddenly 
Enid’s keen eyes caught sight of 
a stealthily moving form that crept 
along in the shadow of a _ wall 
not far ahead of her. Her fascinated 
gaze was fixed upon it as she uncon- 
sciously tip-toed her way along. Peering 
through the darkness, she detected 
another creeping figure in the distance 
which she instantly decided in her own 
mind to bea Boer spy. It then became 
clear to her that his treacherous pre- 
sence had been discovered and that he 
was beingstealthily tracked by asagacious 
‘‘Tommy.” She realized that there 
was nothing to be done but keep silence, 
as the spy was certain to have a ready 
bullet for any pursuers the instant he 
detected them. 

Some dry leaves crackled under the 
footsteps of the man nearest her. The 
one ahead paused, turned, realized his 
position and fired two shots, the first of 
which whizzed past Enid’s head, the 
second struck its objective. Almost 
simultaneously the khaki figure fired 
also, and Enid saw the spy sway and 
fall. The need for silence over, she 
flew onward, and reached the first man, 
to find him supporting himself against 
the wall in a huddled attitude. 

“Poor fellow, are you hit?” she 
panted. Then amazed, horrified, she 
gasped out, ‘* What, — you, — you?” 

‘Yes, I,” he murmured feebly, “ but,” 
rousing himself, ‘‘there’s not a moment 
to waste. Goand see if I have killed 
him. If not, he'll creep on to the 
General's and find out about the night 
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attack—that’s what he’s after. Stop 
him—give the alarm—anything to 
prevent his clearing oft with the infor- 
mation,” 

She needed no second bidding, but 
murmuring ‘‘ Wait here, I’ll come back 
to you,” sped on in the direction where 
she had seen the man fall. There he 
lay, gasping for breath and groaning 
faintly. But when she stooped to find 
the wound, he dragged himself up 
muttering fiercely, pointed his Mauser 
at her head and pulled the trigger. She 
was barely in time to knock it aside, so 
that the bullet flew harmless, wide of 
the mark. As she wrenched the weapon 
from his grasp, he fell back fainting. 
Seeing the blood streaming from his 
forehead she tore the ribbon from her 
waist and bound it round his head, after 
which she flew back to Halford. 

**Tell me—did I hit him—is he——?” 

“Yes, yes; there’s no fear of his 
getting off. I think he’s dying. But 
first he would have killed me. See, he 
fired, but I snatched it away from him. 
Oh, my dear one, are you struck again ? 
Tell me—tell me.” 

He put his hand to his breast, and as 
she tore upon his coat and shirt, she 
found the spot from which the red 
stream was oozing, and another one all 
clotted and congealed. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
gasped, ‘‘they’re close together—last 
night’s and now—his. I—think they’ve 
done for me.” 

‘* No, no,” she cried ; ‘‘I must run and 
get an ambulance and take you to the 
hospital—I must—” 

‘*Enid,” he murmured, ‘don’t go. 
It’s no good. Nothing can save me 
now. I’ve only a few minutes left. Let 
us spend them together—out here 
alone.” 

‘‘Oh, my beloved, my beloved,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘how I have wronged you! 
Can’t I do anything to make amends— 
to save you?” 

‘This — makes amends—for all. 
I don’t mind—anything now. If only 
you don’t think me—a coward. I 
couldn’t have lived while you thought 
that of me.” 

‘Oh, forgive me, forgive me, my 
hero!” Shaken with sobs, she dropped 
her head upon his breast. ‘1 was 
arrogant and brutal, I deserve any 
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punishment. But don’t leave me— 
don’t leave me! Don’t punish me like 
that for my folly, for I can’t bear it!” 

‘Hush, dear one, you who have 
always been so brave all through—you 
must not give way now.” He stroked 
her face with cold and clammy fingers. 

‘‘Oh, God Almighty,” she moaned, 
‘don’t let him die—don’t let him 
die!” 

‘** Enid dear,” he whispered, ‘‘ listen 
to me. I am so happy—so_ very 
happy! No life could be so good to 
me as this dear death in your arms. 


Nothing can ever come between us 
again. Life seemed unbearable -after 
you left me in scorn. Now all is bright 
again. Yes, rest my head—let it 
lie there. And your lips—let me feel 
them. Pain? Oh no, no pain, only 
peace and a little—faintness. Quite, 
quite happy. Not a coward, my own 
love,—not a coward. You know that 
now? Kiss me again, Enid. This is 
our marriage night — our marriage 
night——” A deep sigh finished the 
sentence and Enid’s kiss met with no 
response. 


DRIFTING 


207, 00-— 


On, let us drift. The shores are hid in mist, 


The wind lies dead, the sea is summer kissed, 


The sail hangs wrinkled: there is nought to do 


3ut drift and dream and sigh that love is true. 


Careless of time, but full of lover’s thrift, 


Oh, let us drift. 


The tide is tired, so tired, I cannot steer— 


And why should I, since you have called me dear? 


We'll trust the tide. Ah! sweet, we have to-day— 


Tis all we have: to-morrow may be gray. 


sut till this haze of happiness shall lift, 


Oh, let us drift. 
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T. HELENA, one of the smallest 
of our possessions, is destined 
once more to play a no mean 
part in the history of the nation, 
for it is to this little island that 
the British Government has 

sent General Cronje and his men as 
prisoners of war. It was here that 
Napoleon dragged out six weary years 
of exile, and St. Helena will always be 
remembered as the prison-place of that 
great warrior. 

But, apart from this fact, there is much 
of interest to tell about the island. 
Like an empire, it has had its rise and 
fall. It was discovered on May a2rst, 
1501 (St. Helena’s Day), by the Portu- 
guese navigator, Juan de Nova Castella. 
It remained unknown, however, to 
other European nations until 1588, 
when it was visited by Captain 
Cavendish, on his return from his 
memorable voyage round the world. 
It remained uninhabited until the Dutch 
colonised it in 1645. 

The English East India Company, 
who seized it from the Dutch in 1651, 
was the first to recognise the future of 


the island as a port of call for ships 
bound to the Cape of Good Hope and 


India. From that period, until it was 
ceded to the Crown in 1821, the little 
island appears to have met with varying 
fortune, the Dutch and the East India 
Company being alternately in power. 
In those days it was a most important 
station on the route to India, and as 
trade increased in the Far East St. 
Helena grew and flourished. Many 
highly-paid officials and wealthy mer- 
chants settled in the island, and 
altogether life on the isolated colony 
was, indeed, a pleasurable one. 

Passenger ships called almost daily, 
and naturally everybody would land to 
explore the island, with the result that 
the little town of Jamestown was 
always full. Every one was busy and 
every one was happy. The harbour 
was full of vessels, the shops of the 
little capital were full of customers, 
anxious to take away a souvenir of their 
visit to one of England’s most isolated 
possessions. 

But now all is changed. Its trade 
and prosperity received a crushing blow 
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by the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
route to India and the Far East was at 
once diverted, with the result that St. 
Helena was almost forgotten. 

‘“‘ Whereas fifty vessels used to call 
here in a month,” wrote the editor of 
the St. Helena Guardian to the writer, 
some time ago, “we are iucky now if 
four vessels of any importance enter 
the roads during the same period.” 
Both its population and its trade have 
declined since the opening of the canal, 
the former from 6,500 to 5,000, and the 
latter from £15,000 to £10,000, 

The island rises sheer out of the 
Atlantic, and is about 1,200 miles from 
Africa and 1,800 miles from America. 
It can be reached by a week’s steaming 
from Cape Town, and is periodically 
visited by an intermediate Union Castle 
liner with the mails. 

St. Helena is undoubtedly of volcanic 
origin. A captain in the Navy recently 
described it as ‘‘all caves and hills.” 
There are evidently plenty of the latter, 
which is evidenced by our photographs. 
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Some of the pinnacles rejoice in such 
curious names as ‘‘ Lot’s Wife,” ‘‘ The 
Ass’s Ear,” ‘‘The Man and Horse,” 
‘‘Holdfast Tom,” ‘‘Old Joan Point,” etc. 

The capital of the island is James- 
town, and a very good idea of this town 
as it appears to-day may be gathered 
from our illustration. As will be seen 
from the photograph, it lies in a valley, 
and is well sheltered by steep hills 
which rise toa height of nearly 1,000 
feet on either side. In the distance is 
the landing-stage, while a British man- 
of-war may be detected lying in the 
road. Jamestown can boast of a popu- 
lation of about 3,000, more than half the 
total number of the island's inhabitants. 
The town has the appearance of a long 
straggling street of whitewashed build- 
ings. It has but one post-office and 
only one _ recognised church. Its 
inhabitants are a happy-go-lucky, shift- 
less lot, the aduit portion of the 
population being atrociously _ idle. 
Naturally, a party of visitors are 


quickly detected, and are besieged by 
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women and young girls offering the 
strangers baskets of fruit and photo- 
graphs of Napoleon’s grave. 

The island is 104 miles long, 64 miles 
broad, and can boast of an area of 47 
square miles. Some of its rugged 
mountains rise to a height of 2,700 feet 
and are interspersed with picturesque 
ravines. Oats, barley, root-crops, and 
flax are grown, though unfortunately 
the soil which is adaptable for agricul- 
tural purposes is not cultivated so 
extensively as it might be. Of recent 
years, however, the cultivation of silk 
and cotton has been introduced with 
gratifying results. 

To reach the Governor’s residence one 
has to ascend ‘‘Ladder Hill,” an 
acclivity of about 600 feet. The Castle, 
where the Governor of the island lives, 
is reached by scaling a ladder of seven 
hundred wooden steps, probably the 
only one of its kind in existence. The 
ladder is near the landing-stage, close to 
the church, the spire of which may 
also be noted in our general view of the 
town. The view from the Governor's 
palace out to sea is undoubtedly a 
magnificent one. In the old East 


India days the ‘‘ Captain ” or Governor 
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of the island was a most important 
personage; to-day his position is 
acknowledged by the Government with 
a salary of {500 per annum. 

To land at St. Helena is a novel 
experience. As the boat draws near 
to the bay, the only navigable inlet, a 
gun is fired to announce her arrival. 
Before the anchor has been sent over- 
board the vessel is surrounded by a 
crowd of shouting and gesticulating 
boatmen. They row all those who 
wish to visit the island ashore, not for- 
getting, half-way, to demand an 
exorbitant fare from their helpless 
victims. 

About four miles inland from James- 
town, on an elevated plateau nearly 
2,000 feet above the sea, is Longwood 
Old House, where the great Napoleon 
lived and died. Many newspapers gave 
it as their opinion that General Cronje 
would be lodged here, forgetting that 
the house and estate of Longwood 
was purchased, many years ago, by the 
French nation, and that that nation has 
a representative living there to protect 
all that remains to tell of the sad days 
of exile of its great soldier. We now 
know, however, that the Boers will be 


LADDER OF 700 WOODEN STEPS LEADING 
rO GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
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camped out on Deadwood Plain, some 
little distance from Jamestown, on a 
high plateau. Their camp, it is said, 
covers a space of three square acres and 
has been enclosed with barbed wire. 

Longwood, the new house built on 
the site of the residence of Napoleon, 
but not the building in which the great 
warrior died, will be occupied by Earl 
Bathurst, who is in command of the 
4th Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment, 
which has been despatched to St. 
Helena to act as guard over General 
Cronje and his men. 

Napoleon landed at St. Helena on 
October 16, 1815, and lived there until 
1821, when he died. To such an active 
warrior the six years of confinement 
must indeed have seemed almost like an 
eternity. Every one will instantly call 
to mind the picture of the great warrior 
looking out to sea brooding over France 
and her past victories. Banished onan 
obscure island from the country that he 
loved, thwarted and deprived in his great 
and only ambition to conquer Europe, 
life under such conditions must un- 
doubtedly have been a perfect torture to 
sucha man. He himself compared his 


life on the island to that of a vegetable 
ratherthan that ofa man. — 

He died on May 5, 1521, and was 
buried close to Longwood. The resting- 
place selected for the remains of the 
great Emperor was a most picturesque 


one. In 1840, however, the coffin was 
taken up and given over to the French 
Government, who brought it back to 
France and buried it with great pomp 
in the Hétel des Invalides, at Paris. 
The Governor of the island at the time 
Napoleon was.imprisoned there was Sir 
Hudson Lowe. It would appear that he 
and his soldiers kept a very strict watch 
on their celebrated prisoner—or at least 
Napoleon thought so. In his memoirs 
the great warrior alluded to the Governor 
as his gaoler, and referred to him in 
anything but a kindly manner. The 
confinement undoubtedly clouded the 
mind of the great man, for, in his writ- 
ings of men and things, he deliberately 
distorts history in anything but a sane 
manner. No doubt, the writing of 
these studies, however ridiculous they 
may appear to the historian, occupied 
the illustrious prisoner for some time. 


While he was not thus engaged he was 
either quarrelling with Sir Hudson Lowe 
or looking out to sea dreaming of France 
and her past glory. His doctor, and 
other permitted visitors, often came 
away from the island with anything but 
edifying accounts of the perverseness 
which the great French soldier assumed 
while a prisoner. 

The island, too, has been the forced 
home of other troublesome warriors— 
Dinizulu and his uncles, great Zulu 
chiefs, who a few years ago caused the 
Government some anxiety in Zululand. 
Their stay on the island was but tempo- 
rary, and they have long since returned 
to their country, convinced, no doubt, 
that the English nation is a powerful 
one as well as a large one. 

St. Helena has a beautiful climate, 
and of recent years has attracted many 
health-seekers. It is warm, and the 
town itself is well sheltered from winds. 

Added to this, the bracing air of the 
Atlantic, a sunny sky, and the additional 
fact that its inhabitants take life very 
easily, we have an ideal climate for per- 
sons with weak lungs; in fact, many a 
health-seeking wanderer has blessed the 
day that prompted him to land at St. 
Helena. Its climate vies with that of 
Madeira in point of salubrity and even- 
ness of temperature. Although within 
the tropics, the “‘ trade” winds keep the 
temperature mild and equable, and even 
at night the fall in the thermometer is 
but slight. Its rival, as a health resort 
for crews of vessels detained on the 
African coast, is Ascension, some 760 
miles distant. Ascension, however, is 
really only a garrison settlement, and is 
used by the Admiralty as a coaling 
station. 

The population of St. Helena is very 
mixed—English, Dutch, and negro, the 
latter predominating. A garrison is 
kept there, and the island is well pro- 
tected. Fortifications have been con- 
structed round the island, and are 
equipped with heavy guns. High Knoll 
Fort, which commands Deadwood 
Plain, where the Boer prisoners are 
confined, can boast of the latest cannon. 
It is the intention of the Admiralty to 
store large quantities of coal and 
supplies at St. Helena. This is un- 
doubtedly a wise plan, as, in the case of 
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the outbreak of a European war, St. 
Helena as a port of call for our ships on 
their way to our immense possessions in 
the East would be invaluable. “Happily, 
there is no sign of such a sad event at 
present, but if such should ever happen 
it would not be improbable that the 
Suez Canal would be blocked. 

Several companies of the West India 
Regiment, with small drafts from the 
Artillery and Engineers are permanently 
quartered inthe island. They are now 
considerably augmented by the twenty- 
four officers and 600 non-commissioners 
and men of the 4th Battalion Glouces- 
tershire Regiment, under the command 
of the Earl of Bathurst, who are to form 
the guard over General Cronje and his 
men, captured at Paardeberg. 

According to the latest advices re- 
ceived from St. Helena, the Boers were 
pleased when they arrived at their new 
‘‘home.” Not two per cent. of them 
had ever been to sea before, and natur- 
ally many of them got extremely sea- 
sick. One thing is certain, they will 
give a new lease of life to the island—at 
least for a time—for such a sudden influx 
of so many prisoners into such a quiet, 
lackadaisical colony, will surely set the 
inhabitants on the tiptoe of excitement 
and bustle. Reports tell us that more 
than half the population of the island 
came into the town to see the unique 
spectacle of the landing of the Boers 
and their departure for Deadwood. It 
is a known fact that the inhabitants of 
St. Helena are pleased with the plan of 
sending the prisoners to their island, as 
a great impetus of trade is expected to 
be the result. 

The island now has been put into 
telegraphic communication with Lon- 
don and Cape Town by means of the 
recent completion of the new West 
Coast cable. This should be a great 
boon to the dwellers on this lonely 
british colony, for hitherto they have 
often had to wait a couple or even three 
weeks for tidings of the outside world. 
The writer has often been amused at 
the scarcity of news in St. Helena’s 
weekly newspaper, The Guardian. 
The leading article will often run in 
this fashion, ‘“‘As no mail-boat has 
arrived this week there is consequently 
a dearth of news.” 


In many ways the St, Helena Guar- 
dian is a remarkable newspaper. It is 
probably the dearest of its kind in the 
world. It costs twopence-halfpenny, 
and for want of news cannot be beaten 
the world over. At the same time, its 
present editor and proprietor, Mr. Chas. 
B. Grant, has assured the writer that it 
is produced at a loss; indeed, it can 
claim the distinction of being a patriotic 
journalistic venture, and is by no means 
a desirable asset to any enterprising 
publisher. Its circulation is somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of between 500 
and 600 copies weekly, though there is 
no doubt that its sale will be greatly 
increased. What with the cable, over 
1,000 Boer prisoners, and the wily 
Cronje and Captain Schiel, there is, no 
doubt, plenty of “copy.” 

Undoubtedly, we shall hear much ot 
Deadwood Plain while the Boers are 
stationed there. We do not ex- 
pect the Boers, on a whole, will find 
much fault with their new home. 
Indeed they have already expressed 
themselves “pleased” w.th their new 
quarters. To many of them their sur- 
roundings are not only entirely new, 
but very novel. Hundreds of them 
have never seen the sea before, living as 
they have done on their farms miles 
away from the coast. On Deadwood 
Plain, which is a high pleateau, they 
can look out to sea and watch the 
steamers that pass, which isan interest- 
ing sight, as a rule, to many Boers. The 
air is bracing, the situation selected is 
healthy, water is good and plentiful, the 
climate is salubrious ; and, after all, one 
wonders which is best—to be a prisoner 
on St. Helena, or at Pretoria; personally 
the writer would plump for the former. 

Such, in brief, is the history of St. 
Helena, probably the best known of all 
the solitary islands in the world; and 
who is to say that it will not be the 
most talked-of place in the world, next 
to the Transvaal, while hostilities in 
South Africa continue. There is every 
prospect of the Boers remaining there 
till the war is over, and St. Helena, 
once more, as in the years gone by, is 
the little spot on the map of the world 
to which the eyes of all Europe are 
turned, as they were when Napoleon 
was imprisoned there. 











“\\HE days are now gone by 
\ when the diligence was the 
only connection between 
Geneva and Chamounix. 


(It may be mentioned in 


passing that there are thirteen 
authenticated ways of spelling 
the name of this village. ) 

The train now takes the tourist as 
far as Le Fayet, the station for the 
baths of St. Gervais, and is soon to puff 
defiance at Mont Blanc in Chamounix 
itself. Then it will be but asteptoa 
funicular railway to the top of ‘the 
monarch of mountains” and a brand- 
new hotel in place of his ‘‘diadem of 
snow.” 

At present a diligence or a man’s 
own ten toes, are the only means of 
reaching the once obscure Savoyard 
village from Le Fayet. 

The diligence journey in the heat of 
the summer, unless after a thunder- 
storm, may be summed up as dust, 
drought, discomfort, and _horse-flies. 
On turning out at Le Fayet, those who 
are wise abandon their luggage and rush 
for the booking office, where numbers 
have to be secured for the diligences. 
Woe betide the wretch who arrives too 
late to get an outside place. The dust, 
drought, discomfort, and horse-flies aye 
just trebled. 
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AIGUILLES VERTE ET DU DRU, 
MONTANVERT HOTEL 


WITH 


Every now and then, as the road 
turns, there is a magnificent view of the 
snows, if it could only be seen, but the 
misery is too much for most; _ they 
bow their heads and await the end. It 
comes at last, with the usual concomitants 
of a Continentai journey—a seething 
crowd of porters, all bent on appro- 
priating as much baggage as they can 
carry, and compelling the owners, willy- 
nilly, to follow them. I fell a victim, 
and marched after my man, or rather 
my master, across the grey rushing Arve 
to the hotel. 

A bath and a dinner revived me some- 
what, and I became conscious that out 
of some five-and-thirty people sitting at 
my table not more than half a dozen 
spoke any language but English. 

Bedtime comes soon, as early starts 
are the thing, and the daring man who 
sits in the smoking room much after 
half-past ten is soon morally ejected by 
the frequent visits and expressive coun- 
tenances of the waiters. Till the retir- 
ing hour, the smoking room of a 
Chamounix hotel, is—to a man who as 
yet has never climbed anything higher 
than Ben Nevis or more dangerous than 
the Monument—what a Royal Links 
hotel, or an exclusively golfing house- 
party is to the man who does not know 
a brassy from a bunker, and thinks, with 
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the famous jockey, that there is just 
enough game in golf to spoil a good 
walk. Crevasses and séracs, glissades 
and aiguilles, form the staple of con- 
versation, and the uninitiated man is 
fain to plunge into the odd Tauchnitz 
volumes or _ ten-year-old battered 
magazines shed by former tourists. 
Breakfast begins at 6.30, for the 
benefit of those who are bent on some 
expedition. The first thing to be done 
is to observe parties on Mont Blanc 
through the hotel telescope. During 
the climbing season scarcely a day 
passes but there are some black, moving 
dots on the mountain—a_ difference 
indeed from the time, little more than a 
century ago, when the King of the Alps 
was thought unconquerable. The first 
ascent was made in 1787, and since then 
scarcely less than two thousand parties 
have conquered the giant, who has, 
however, taken a terrible percentage of 
victims to himself. For though Mont 


Blanc is considered, and rightly, to 
offer very few obstacles to climbers in 
the shape of difficult places, his body- 
guard of storms and avalanches has 
cruelly maintained his dignity. 


The tourist who visits Chamounix 
for the first time generally spends his 
first day wandering about the village 
and finding out from guide-books and 
hotel acquaintances what there is to be 
done. The first impression of the place 
is that the population consists of 
tourists, dogs, guides, and mules; the 
village itself of a conglomeration of 
hotels and souvenir shops. He takes 
his boots to be nailed, and resists, if he 
can, the temptation to buy an alpen- 
stock and have it inscribed with a 
bristling selection of perilous peaks. 
My purchases on my first morning in 
the Alps consisted of a good thick vine 
stick with a sort of bayonet ferrule, a 
pound of ice nails on the soles of my 
feet, and a grass hat at six sous. It 
was an ample outfit for the ordinary 
mule-path climbs. 

The consultation of acquaintances 
and guide-books results inevitably, the 
second day, in a struggle up to La 
Flégére. The struggle on these mule- 
paths is more a moral than a physical 
one. The party plod on steadily or by 
fits and starts, according to its powers 
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and temperament, but the end seems to 
be never coming. The paths lie for the 
most part through thick pine woods, and 
the goal is seldom seen till it is almost 
reached. But just as the Irishman 
discovered that it was not the falling 
that hurt, but the stopping, so it is not 
the climbing of the interminable tracks 
which is enjoyable, but the resting at 
the top. The delight of actually sitting 
down without the feeling that there is 
more to be done ; the comfortable con- 
sumption of sandwiches brought from 
the hotel, and the local beer at famine 
prices; and last, but not least, the 
magnificent scene before one, is enough 
compensation for the toil and ever- 
recurring despair on the way up. The 
Flégére is absolutely opposite the Mer- 
de-Glace, and that alone is worth the 
struggle. Chamounix lies stretched out 
in the valley right between us and the 
Great White Mountain. 

Except for the view of the Mer-de- 
Glace, winding its way round from the 
back of the Charmoz and Blaitiére 
peaks, coming, as it does, almost from 
Mont Blanc itself, and finally issuing 
below us in the sources of the Arveyron, 
made famous by Turner’s picture—except 
for this view, which is certainly magni- 
ficent—the Flégére expedition is hardly 
as well rewarded as the longer one up 
the Brévent. 

This point, which is about 5,000 feet 
above Chamounix, is directly opposite 
the Glacier des Bossons, which, though 
not so beautiful as the Mer-de-Glace, is 
more interesting, as its crossing forms 
part of the ordinary route up Mont 
Blanc. From the Brévent one can 
watch the parties going up almost all 
the way, though, of course, only through 
a good telescope. At all the usual 
points to which tourists go there is a 
little inn, and one of the regular accom- 
paniments is a telescope at fifty cen- 
times a look. The Bossons Glacier has 
been the tomb of many of those who 
have met their deaths on Mont Blanc. 
In 1861 the remains of three guides who 
were engulfed in a crévasse in 1820, the 
first victims to mountaineering on Mont 
Blanc, reappeared at the bottom of the 
glacier, having travelled, it is calculated, 
more than four miles, embedded in the 
ice. 
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Nor is this the only instance of the 
Glacier giving up its dead. Within the 
past few years the remains of Capt. Ark- 
wright, who was swepi into one of these 
Alpine oubliettes by an avalanche in 
1866, emerged at the lower end of the 
ice-stream. They were identified by a 
handkerchief bearing his name, and now 
lie in the burying-ground of the little 
Protestant Church at Chamounix. 

Of course no one goes away from 
Chamounix without a nearer inspection 
of the Mer-de-Glace than can be had 
from La Flégére. This is got by making 
an expedition to the Montanvert, where 
there is one of the ugliest hotels that 
was ever designed by architect. So far 
the expedition is much like the others, 
a long zigzag walk in pine woods ; but 
from the Montanvert the way is open, 
that is, if we are not deterred by the 
perils of traversing the Mer-de-Glace to 
the other side, a crossing not half so 
difficult or dangerous as any in Picca- 
dilly Circus. Most days of the week 
a Chamounix photographer takes his 
stand with his apparatus a little way 
on to the ice, and makes a picture of 
you in the most thrilling attitudes you 
can devise, and, I have no doubt, 
drives a fine trade. 

On one occasion, when I accomplished 


with a friend this perilous crossing, a 
man whose real occupation was cutting 
totally unnecessary steps in one or two 
places offered to guide us across. I 
suggested, with a smile, that I thought a 
guide was hardly necessary. ‘‘Comme 
vous voulez, Monsieur,” he said, trying, 
with doubtful success, to keep serious, 
and we proceeded on the hazardous 
undertaking alone. 

The way back lies along the edge of 
the Glacier for some way, and then the 
‘‘mauvais pas ” has to be encountered. 
The epithet was perhaps deserved before 
the rails were put up, but now it has 
terrors for none. The money boxes 
pour les pauvres at either end are 
intended, I suppose, for votive and 
thanksgiving offerings before and after 
encountering the risk. They may serve 
their purpose, but I do not think the 
dangers of the “‘mauvais pas” have 
much to say to the matter. 

For all these expeditions one ought 
to get up early and start in good time; 
for in the summer months the heat can 
be something to be taken into account. 
Personally, I had but little difficulty in 
turning out, since regularly at cock-crow 
I used to wake with the sound of tink- 
ling bells in my ears. This sounds de- 
lightful, and there is certainly a charm 
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in the sound of the Swiss cow-bells as the 
sun sets, and the cows are being driven 
home for the night ; and in the middle 
of the day it is delightful to hear them 
as one toils up the mountain paths and 
can just catch sight of the owner of 
the bell as he stands almost buried in 
the undergrowth. But a troop of goats 
with their bells and the occasional 
shout of the goatherd, at four o’clock 
in the morning, is a very different thing. 

There is a delightful uncertainty in 
the weather. A cloudless sky will often 
in a few hours become : 

Vaulted with a congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain 2nd fire and hail will burst. 

Then indeed, the valley is a fine sight, 
seen from the mountain-side, while the 
clouds are driven along between the 
hills, every now and then being caught 
in the pine tops and clinging to them 
in spite of the wind, then getting clear 
again and sweeping on till struck once 
more by a cross-current of wind and 
made positively to eddy by the opposing 
forces of the gale. This is what has 
hurled to destruction so many climbers 
whom the difficulties of the peaks were 
powerless to overcome. 

After one of these storms it is well 
worth visiting one of the mountain 
torrents and marking its effect. 

In a few hours one of these cataracts 
will swell to five times its normal 
proportions, and as quickly return to 
them. Meanwhile the strength of the 
water must be terrific. Huge boulders 
are tossed from one place to another 
as though they were corks. Woe betide 
any bridge which stands in the way ; 
it is swept away like a straw, and what 
were beaten paths the day before, are, 
after the storm, blocked by masses of 
stone which only another torrent can 
move. The banks above the torrent 
bed, however high above the water at 
its ordinary level, are swept flat and the 
long grass plastered down with mud, 
and bushes, if not swept away, are 
coated with the sand of the subsiding 
water. If would be worth much to 
see the storm-swollen Titan at his 
work. If a safe stand-point could be 
secured, a drenching would be but a 
small penalty to pay for such a sight. 

Few people stay more than a fort- 


night at Chamounix, and it becomes 
necessary to decide on the route by 
which one means to leave. If, as is the 
rule, Chamounix has been reached by 
Geneva, the best way of getting to the 
railway is to drive to Martigny ; and it 
is well worth taking a carriage instead 
of submitting to the terrible diligence 
again. The road keeps along the Arve 
as far as Argentiére, and then going 
north-east, climbs a thousand feet very 
quickly and passes inte the Valley 
of the Trient, or rather one of its tribu- 
taries, by the Col de Montets. At 
Barberine it crosses the Franco-Swiss 
frontier, for hitherto we have been in 
French territory, a fact which im- 
pressed me a good deal on my first 
visit to Chamounix. 

Not long after the frontier, a road 
branches off at Chatelard, and follows 
the downward course of the Trient to 
Salvan and Vernayoz. The Martigny 
route, following the same stream up- 
wards, curls round the Téte Noire. 

Here the driver insists on a couple 
of hours’ rest for lunch, and a change of 
horses is made either here or at the 
Col de Forclaz, which latter is the 
highest point reached, fifteen hundred 
feet above Chamounix. From here 
the eye reaches away over the Valley 
of the Rhone to the Jung Frau and 
Breithorn, close on fifty miles distant 
as the crow flies. 

Henceforward the road goes steadily 
downhill, and we arrive at Martigny in 
time for dinner. Most people escape as 
quickly as possible from this place, 
unless they mean to visit the Monastery 
of St. Bernard. Perhaps my experience 
of Martigny was unfortunate, for after 
having had a perfect day—almost too 
cloudless indeed—for our drive from 
Chamounix, I was awakened, the next 
morning, by the pealing of thunder and 
deluges of rain. The only thing to be 
done was fairly to run away. Our 
time was almost up and we decided 
to return to work-a-day England as 
quickly as we could. We left 
Martigny and the storm at eleven in the 
morning: proceeded to Lausanne over 
an unruffled lake and under a dark- 
blue sky ; left Lausanne the same night; 
and were dining in London within 
twenty-four hours. 
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<N a bend of the river Avon lies 

Evesham, in the richest part of 

the district called the Vale of 

Evesham, universally renowned 

for its beauty and its old Bene- 

dictine Abbey of St. Mary the Virgin, 

whose walls witnessed one of the most 
memorable battles of medieval times. 

The tower is of great antiquity, the 

monastery having been founded here 

anno 700, by Prince Egwin, who gave 

the site to the monks and retired hither 

after he had been unjustly dispossessed 
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of the bishopric of Worcester by the 


Pope. It was a mitred abbey, whose 
Abbot sat in Parliament as a spiritual 
lord, and was one of the largest and 
most important in the kingdom ; at the 
Dissolution its revenues amounted to 
£1,135 a year. In 709 it was liberally 
endowed by Kenred, King of Mercia, 
and Offa, King of the East Angles. 
Little now remains of the magnificent 
and stately building, save the curious 
gateway of Abbot Reginald (1122) lead- 
ing to the churchyard, the oldest bit of 
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Norman architecture connected with the 
abbey, which has on either side an 
arcading of semi-circular arches, four 
feet high; also the beautiful entrance 
arch from the cloister to the vestibule of 
the chapter-house is still entire. 

The two churches of St. Lawrence 
and All Saints were both built by the 
same monastic order as_ parochial 
chapels, and stand in one churchyard ; 
the Abbey Church stood directly south 
of the Church of All Saints, and south- 
east of that of St. Lawrence, so that the 
north-west angle of the nave of the 
Abbey Church was in a line with the 
south-east angle of the south aisle of St. 
Lawrence’s Church. Many fragments 
richly carved have been found on the 
site. 

At the east end of the churchyard 
stands the magnificent old tower 
(detached from any other building), 
begun by Gortes in the 12th century 
and rebuilt in the 15th as a_ recep- 
tacle for the clock and big bell of the 
abbey, also to form a gatehouse to the 
conventual cemetery, as in the present 
day it does to the churchyard. It is a 
structure of stone 117 feet in height, 


decorated with richly-carved panelling, 
battlements, and eight crocketed pin- 
nacles, containing a clock with chimes, 


and a fine peal of eight bells. The 
whole tower is considered the finest 
specimen extant of the pointed ecclesi- 
astical style of the 16th century. At 
the Dissolution it was fortunately saved 
from the general wreck by the inhabi- 
tants, who purchased it for their use. 
The bells of the two churches have 
been removed, and now hang in the 
tower. 

The Church of St. Lawrence was 
consecrated by the Bishop of St. Asaph 
in 1295; originally it was built in the 
Early English style, but was rebuilt in 
the 16th century. It consists of chancel, 
nave, aisles, and a tower of three stages 
‘with a turret at the south-west angle, 
inia plain parapet with pinnacles, from 
within which rises a short spire.” The 
lower stage of the tower serves as a 
porch, contains one bell, and on the 
outside has a rude carving of the Cruci- 
fixion. The roof is enriched with fan- 
tracery, and there are six fine memorial 
windows. 
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Attached to the chuich is the richly- 
decorated chapel of Abbot Lichfield, 
the final builder of the bell-tower—a 
chapel of exquisite beauty, lighted on 
the south and east by fine Perpendicular 
windows ; below the east window are 
vestiges of an altar, and on each side an 
elaborately-canopied niche. 

All Saints Church is an elegant struc- 
ture in the Early English style, consist- 
ing of chancel, nave, aisles, two lateral 
chapels—‘‘ forming a quasi-transept ’’— 
and an embattled tower, with pinnacles 
and octagonal spire, containing one 
bell. Built out from the south side is 
the chapel in which Abbot Lichfield 
was buried (1514). The stone placed 
over the remains of the famous Abbot 
originally enclosed an effigy and inscrip- 
tion in brass, both of which, though 
extant in the reign of Charles I., are 
now lost. The reredos of alabaster has 
in the centre a carving of the ‘*‘ Descent 
from the Cross,” the panels being filled 
in with adoring angels. The pulpit is 
of white alabaster, and contains figures 
of the Evangelists. The porch at the 
western entrance is of very beautiful 
construction, embattled, and having 
pinnacles at the angles. 

On an eminence north of the town 
was fought, in 1265, one of the most 
stirring bittles in the English annals, 
between Edward, afterwards Edward I., 
and Simon de Montford, the great Earl 
of Leicester, in which the Earl and most 
of his adherents were slain. Theevents 
of the Barons’ War are written in every 
English history, and the final battle can 
only be briefly mentioned here. A 
Gothic tower has been erected on the 
spot, and the spring where Simon de 
Montford fell is still called ‘“‘ Battle 
Well.” 

After the battle of Lewes, when Prince 
Edward and the old King had both 
been taken prisoners, and the former 
had been kept as a hostage, though 
otherwise treated as a Prince, the con- 
spiring lords found means to assist him 
in his escape from his Jax captivity, and 
proposed that he should be their leader, 
to which he naturally consented, and 
managed to elude his attendants, and 
secretly joined the Earl of Gloucester at 
Ludlow, while Simon and the stupid 
old King were at Hereford. 
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And here it was that the trap was 
laid in which was caught the wise and 
wary leader of the Barons, and the best 
soldier of his day. 

With the aid of the Earl of Glouces- 
ter the Prince raised the men of the 
west to such purpose that they attacked 
the Earl’s son—the careless young 
Simon—by night, defeated him, and 
forced him into captivity in Kenilworth 
Castle, which belonged to his family. 

His father, Simon de Montford, not 
knowing what had happened, marched 
out of Hereford with his part of the 
army, and the old King to meet him. 
But at Evesham there was fatal delay. 
On a bright morning in August, on near- 
ing the stately Abbey, and hearing the 
‘* sweet bells and the song of the monks” 
a halt was commanded, and while the 
army marched over Bengeworth Bridge 
and encamped upon the meadows lying 
round the Abbey, the King and the 
Earl passed within the sacred precincts 
to hear a Mass and dine with the Abbot 
before proceeding further. Simon being 
ignorant of the blow that had been dealt 
his son, felt confident of victory, and 
there was a great feast that afternoon in 
the Abbey refectory. At the first streak 
of dawn, Simon stood, looking anxiously 
across the prospect toward Kenilworth ; 
as he gazed he saw his own banners 
advancing, but,alas ! as they drew nearer 
he perceived that the banners were 
captured and were flaunted as trophies 
in the hands of the enemy. Then the 
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great Earl knew that all was lost. “It 
is over!” he cried; ‘‘the Lord have 
mercy on our souls, for our bodies are 
Prince Edward’s.” He did not wait for 
the attack, but charged with his men up 
the hill and fought on bravely until his 
beloved son Henry was slain, and the 
bodies of his best friends covered the 
path ; then he fell, still fighting, sword 
in hand. 

Some of England’s noblest blood was 
spilt on the fields of Evesham that day, 
and the slaughter was continued even 
into the sacred precincts of the Abbey, 
the Church itself being desecrated by 
human blood. The Avon, Shakespeare’s 
river, was choked with dead bodies, and 
the place where the army tried to cross 
is called ‘‘ Dead Man’s Ait” to this day. 

Thus was slain at Evesham the 
Cromwell of the thirteenth century, but 
the indignities heaped by the Royalists 
on the body of the great statesman could 
not lower him in the minds of his faith- 
ful adherents ; the years passed away 
and they loved him more and more, and 
always regarded him asa saint,and spoke 
of him as ‘Sir Simon the Righteous.” 
If there were nothing else for which we 
have cause to be grateful to Simon de 
Montford, we certainly have reason to be 
thankful to him for laying the founda- 
tion of the English House of Commons. 
This work remained, and none of the 
substantial advantages of the baronial 
war of the thirteenth century have ever 
been lost. 
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